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BY DR. JAMES J. LEVICK. 


If in the Divine economy chance is an unknown factor, it 
must have been something more than a mere human impulse 
which, in the year 1653, led one Morgan Floyd, a priest of 
Wrexham, to send two of his congregation to the north of 
England “ to trie the Quakers” and to bring back an account 
of them. What came of this mission is thus told by George 
Fox: “‘ When these triers came down among us the power 
of the Lord overcame them and they were both of them 
convinced of the truth. So they stayed some time with us 
and then returned into Wales, where afterwards one of them 
departed from his convincement, but the other, whose name 
was John ap John, abode in the truth, and received a gift in 
the ministry to which he continued faithful.”? From this 
mission of Morgan Floyd and this conversion of John ap 
John may be traced a chain of events with which are closely 


1 Read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, March 18, 1898. 
2“ A Journal or Historical Account of the Life, Travels, Sufferings, 
and Christian Experiences of George Fox.”’ London, 1694, p. 123. 
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linked the settlement of Eastern Pennsylvania, the conserva- 
tive character of her people, and a history almost unique in 
its character. Who was this Morgan Floyd, priest of Wrex- 
ham, and who this John ap John, the apostle of Quakerism 
in Wales, it is one of the objects of this paper to consider. 
Rightly to understand this subject we must examine the 
character of the Welsh people, their early history and their 
national peculiarities. Whatever opinions may exist con- 
cerning original sin and the natural depravity of man, there 
can be no doubt that for generations the Welsh people have 
been congenitally disposed to piety. Nor can this fact ex- 
cite surprise. Moral attributes of character may be the sub- 
ject of inheritance as well as physical traits, and the ancient 
Britons were a religious people in their earliest history. 
Long before the Roman invasion they had in their Druids 
and bards the teachers of a religion which, though not free 
from error, had as its basis great truths analogous to those 
of the Christian religion. The fundamental objects and 
principles of this Druidical system were the search after 
truth and a rigid adherence to justice and peace. The bards 
themselves never bore arms, they recognized one Supreme 
Being, and their religion called for a severe and inflexible 
morality ; so much so, indeed, that an early writer has said 
that “‘ it comprehended all the leading principles that tend 
to spread liberty, peace, and happiness among mankind, and 
was no more inimical to Christianity than the religion of 
Noah, Job, or Abraham.”’! 

Hence the Britons were prompt, even so early as the first 
century of our era, to accept the Christian religion, which 
they retained in a simple Druidical form until the fifth cen- 
tury, when the Roman Catholic form of Christianity was 
introduced among the Welsh people. 

Very early in the Church history of Wales we find differ- 
ences of opinion between the Britons and the Romans. 

. To think for himself in matters religious and political is, in 
his opinion, the Welshman’s birthright, and the germ of dis- 


1“The Welsh Non-Conformist Memorial,” by the Rev. William 
Richards, LL.D. London, 1820. 
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sent from the Established Church, whether that of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy or the Anglican Church, has never died 
out in Wales. 

It showed itself early, most conspicuously in the person 
of John Penry, a man born in Brecknockshire, educated 
both at Oxford and Cambridge, who suffered death for con- 
science’ sake three centuries ago,—May 29, 1593. 

The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church, and a 
long line of Non-Conformist ministers came up, as it were, 
from Penry’s ashes. 

One Wroth, rector of Llanfaches, in Merionethshire, an 
Oxford graduate, formed a dissenters’ church so early as 
1639. Other Oxford graduates followed in his footsteps, 
prominent among whom were William Erbury and Walter 
Craddock, vicar and curate of St. Mary’s, Cardiff. Driven 
from their charge by the Bishop of Llandaff and by Arch- 
bishop Laud, they went about the country as itinerant 
preachers. At the breaking out of the civil war, Craddock 
and his adherents were driven out of Wales by the violence 
of the cavalier and high-church party, but returned there 
after the close of the war and went vigorously to work in 
the cause of Christ. Their preaching was successful. Wal- 
ter Craddock lived for some time at Wrexham. Here Mor- 
gan Lloyd, as we shall now call him, was at this time at 
school. Here he heard the preaching of Walter Craddock, 
the effect of which influenced his whole subsequent life. 
Morgan Lloyd was of good family, and was born in Meri- 
onethshire on an estate long belonging to his family, called 
Cynfal, or Cymfael. His mother appears to have been a 
religious, thoughtful woman inclined to Puritanism. Thus 
trained, we cannot wonder that the fervent preaching of 
Walter Craddock affected her boy. During the civil war 
Morgan Lloyd was in Cromwell’s army, probably as chaplain. 
Wherever he went he preached. So, says Palmer,' “ peo- 
ple in authority as well in England as in Wales came to be 
aware of his power and his promise.” Up to the time of 


1“ A History of the Older Non-Conformists of Wrexham and its 
Neighborhood,” by Alfred Neobald Palmer, F.C.S., etc. Wrexham, 1888. 
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parliamentary government the officiating clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church in Wales, it is said, were generally unfit 
for their stations; many of them were extremely ignorant ; 
not understanding the Welsh language, they rarely preached ; 
of some, indeed, it is said they were scandalous livers. On 
February 22, 1649-50, an act was passed for the better 
propagating of the gospel in Wales and for ejecting scanda- 
lous ministers and school-masters. Among those appointed 
as “triers” and to supply ministers as they should adjudge 
best for the advancement of the gospel were Walter Crad- 
dock, Vavasor Powell, and Morgan Lloyd. 

Finding it difficult to secure suitable men among these 
English (but non-Welsh-speaking) ordained clergymen, they 
had recourse to the encouragement, promotion, and appoint- 
ment of lay preachers who were intelligent, pious men from 
the different churches or who had good gifts for public 
speaking, thus preparing, though unconsciously, the way 
for a religious body who, respecting the ministry, have ever 
held, in the words of a Celtic poet, that 


“There is a consecration not of man, 
Nor given by laid-on hands, nor acted rite.” 


Hence arose in Wales those husbandmen and artisans often 
mentioned as among the Welsh ministers. This, it will be 
remembered, was so early as 1650, some years before George 
Fox had visited Wales. When the authority of Cromwell 
was established, Morgan Lloyd was placed in charge of the 
great parish church of Wrexham,' of which he remained 
the vicar for many years. Later in life, either voluntarily 
or because his religious views did not fully accord with those. 
of his parishioners, there is reason to believe he gave up his 
vicarage and became the minister of the Congregational 
Church of Wrexham. Morgan Lloyd was not only a great 
preacher, but he was also an avthor and a poet. His book 
best known is entitled “ The Three Birds, a Mystery for 


1 This parish church of Wrexham has for Americans an especial in- 
terest, as here repose the remains of Elihu Yale, the founder of Yale 
College. 
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some to understand and others to deride, being a Discourse 
between the Eagle, the Dove, and the Raven.” In the con- 
versation which ensues between the three birds, the dove 
stands for God’s people (i.e.,the Puritan portion of them), 
the raven for the godless, while the eagle, who directs the 
conversation, is Oliver Cromwell. The dove is really the 
exponent of Morgan Lloyd’s own religious views.’ There is 
much in his words which reminds us of George Fox’s “ great 
exercise” in the vale of Beavor, and a remarkable similarity 
may be noticed between the views of Morgan Lloyd and 
those of the early Friends; so much so, indeed, that Palmer 
writes, “ Lloyd’s doctrine of quietism was so closely allied 
to the doctrine of the indwelling spirit as preached by George 
Fox, that he naturally took an interest in the latter, befriend- 
ing his friends and remonstrating with Richard Baxter for 
denouncing the Quakers.” He died June 3, 1659, aged 
forty years, and was buried in what for many years has been 
known as the Dissenters’ Burying-Ground of Wrexham. 
Last summer I visited this graveyard. The sidewalk of the 
street in Wrexham has recently been widened, and as I trod 
it my friend Palmer told me I was standing over the dust 
of Morgan Lloyd. Much as he was loved and honored by 
his congregation, he was bitterly hated by others, and it is 
on record that after the restoration of the monarchy a sol- 
dier sought out Morgan Lloyd’s grave and in great rage and 
malice thrust down his sword into it as far as he could. 

So much for the priest of Wrexham who sent two of his 
men to try the Quakers and bring back an account of them, 
both of whom became converts to the faith of Fox and his 
friends, one of whom received a part in the ministry, to 
which he remained faithful. If Morgan Lloyd was indi- 
rectly the cause, this man, John ap John, was the direct 
agent, under Providence, in bringing about the changes 
which resulted in the settlement so largely by Welsh emi- 
grants of the Township of Merion and the vicinity of Phila- 


1 See “ A History of the Older Non-Conformists of Wrexham and its 
Neighborhood,” by Alfred Neobald Palmer, F.C.S., etc. Wrexham, 
1888. 
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delphia. But of this man, the apostle of Quakerism in 
Wales, there has been a degree of ignorance which. is 
surprising. So far as I could discover, when I began this 
investigation there had been nothing known of him in Penn- 
sylvania other than what is noted in the journal of George 
Fox and of Richard Davies, of Cloddeau cochion. All 
knowledge of his later years seemed to be lost, and at a 
time when “ testimonies” and memorials of deceased Friends 
were so general, no such record of this man appears. Did 
he fall away from his faith in his later years, as his com- 
panion had so early done, or did he join the followers of 
Fox who came to the New World? If so, how is it that we 
have no record of his home, and how is it that no man knows 
his sepulchre ? 

Impressed by this strange and anomalous ignorance, I 
devoted a considerable part of last summer to an investiga- 
tion of the subject, which happily led to results of a gratifying 
character. For the success of these investigations I am largely 
indebted to Alfred Neobald Palmer, of Wrexham, North 
Wales, a gentleman well known in Wales and in Great 
Britain as an authority in archeological and historical mat- 
ters, and whose histories of the parish church of Wrexham 
and of the early Non-Conformists of Wrexham, ete., are 
especially interesting.’ Under his guidance I visited Plas 
Ifa, the home (as he assured me) of John ap John, who I 
learned, like Morgan Lloyd, belonged toa good Welsh family, 
—a yeoman living on his ancestral estate. Plas Ifa is near the 
vale of Llangollen, not far from Ruabon, into which parish 
it is quite probable that the estate extended. Though a 
yeoman, he was evidently an evangelical preacher. George 
Fox says of him in his Journal, that John ap John had once 
been a preacher in Beaumaris. It is probable he was one 
of the lay preachers selected by Morgan Lloyd and his asso- 


1 I wish also here to acknowledge the aid kindly given me, in my local 
investigations, by Evan Powell, Esq., of Llanidloes; by Robert Jones, 
late rector of the parish church at Bala; by Edward Griffith, Esq., J.P., 
of Dolgelly; by John E. Southall, Esq., of Newport, Monmouth ; and 
by William Norris, Esq., of Coalbrookdale, England. 
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ciates, to the former of whom he had been known from his 
childhood. 


The old house, Plas Ifa, is nearly gone and a new one has 
been built on the original site. The place has evidently 
been the home of a well-to-do country gentleman. In the 
garden were bits of carved timber taken from the old house, 
and in one room of the house one of the rafters showed 
more of this carved work, which my friend Palmer said was 
not of later date than the fifteenth century. At the lower 
end of the lawn in front of the house was formerly the 
Friends’ burying-ground, but in digging the canal of Ells- 
mere, and later in constructing the railway between Chester 
and Dolgelly, this graveyard was obliterated. The view 
from Plas Ifa in John ap John’s time must have been beau- 
tiful: it certainly is so now. Before it is the beautiful vale 
of Llangollen, the Berwyn mountains on one side, near by 
the dancing waters of the Dee, while between these are 
highly-cultivated fields of grass and grain with well-trimmed 
hedges intervening, making the whole look like one vast 
highly-cultivated garden. There was everything to tempt 
to rest and ease here; but as Fox has said of John ap John, 
the power of the Lord was upon him, and he had received a 
gift in the ministry, to which he remained faithful. And so 
from this peaceful home he went forth on his apostolic mis- 
sion. First he went to his own personal friends and neigh- 
bors, the men of Wrexham, Ruabon, Corwen, Llangollen, 
Bala, and Dolgelly,—to your ancestors and to mine. They 
knew the integrity of the man, and the Power which had 
melted his heart, under his preaching, melted theirs. In the 
year 1657 Fox passed into Wales, beginning at Cardiff and 
Swansea, and going so far north as Beaumaris. In this 
journey he had as his companion John ap John, a companion 
in every way helpful to him,—helpful as speaking the Welsh 
language, to which, as they do now, so then, the Welsh peo- 
ple loyally adhered, helpful as a fearless servant of the same 
Divine Master. 

At first they were kindly received. Justices of the peace, 
the high sheriff of the county, the mayor of Tenby, the 
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gentry of the county, all heard them, if not with entire ap- 
proval, with at least some show of Christian courtesy. At 
Dolgelly, writes Fox, “‘ many people accompanied us to the 
inn, rejoiced in the truth that had been declared to them, 
and as we went forth from the town they lifted up their 
hands and blessed the Lord for our coming.” And so, from 
one end to the other of Wales, George Fox and John ap 
John travelled, as Fox writes, “ sounding the day of the 
Lord, until very weary with travelling so hard up and down 
in Wales we came to a place within six miles of Wrexham, 
where we met with many Friends and had a glorious meet- 
ing.” This place was doubtless Plas Ifa, and the meeting- 
house that which lately has been swept away in building the 
railway and canal of which I have already spoken. Every- 
where in Wales the effects of this visit were seen. Wales 
was soon alive with Quakers. The whole country was in- 
deed ripe for such a harvest. The independence of thought 
of which I have spoken as a trait of the Britons from the 
days of the Druids, the simplicity of religious truth, as 
taught by these early Britons, confirmed by Penry and his 
successors, the glimmerings of a truth now shining in full 
brightness,—all had prepared the mind of the Welsh people 
for just such teaching as was that of Fox and of John ap 
John in this memorable visit, and I repeat it, Wales was 
soon alive with Quakers. Montgomeryshire gave to this 
faith Charles and Thomas Lloyd, of Dolobran, and Richard 
Davies, of Cloddeau cochion. Pembroke gave Henry Lewis, 
Richard Hayes, Thomas Ellis. Dolgelly gave Rowland 
Ellis, Robert and Jane Owen. Bala and its vicinity, John 
ap Thomas, Cadwalader ap Thomas, Edward Jones, Hugh 
Roberts, John Roberts, Robert Vaughan, David ap John, 
William ap Edward, and others. Flintshire, Thomas 
Wynne. Glamorganshire, John Bevan and others. Of 
these men I shall have occasion to speak later. 

What manner of men were these who thus so promptly 
accepted the faith preached by George Fox and John ap 
John? Happily, this question can be readily answered. Still 
in Wales, especially in North Wales, their homes remain, 
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retaining their old names though their former owners have 
long since passed away from them. Happily, too, by a law 
of their religious Society, certificates as to their character 
and standing were furnished the heads of every family re- 
moving to the New World. These “ certificates” are indi- 
vidual or family biographies, and in these days when details 
of ancestry are so eagerly studied I know no reading so 
interesting, so instructive, so satisfactory as that which may 
be found in the minute-books of Radnor, Haverford, and 
Merion Meetings. 

Like John ap John, those I have named, most of whom 
subsequently crossed the sea and founded the colony of 
Pennsylvania, were of good old Welsh families, yeomen, free- 
holders, well-educated men. -Some of them were cadets of 
ancient houses; more than one had been at Oxford. With 
the history of Charles and Thomas Lloyd, the latter Penn’s 
chosen governor, the members of this Historical Society are 
familiar. In an unbroken line their family history is traced 
to the sixth century or earlier. 

Dolobran still remains, with its oaken stairs and wainscoted 
walls, to tell of the luxurious home in which these early 
Quakers had been reared. 

The family of Henry Lewis, of Trewern, near Narberth, 
has for centuries held a good position in Pembrokeshire, 
and the last of the family in Wales, who has lately died, 
was widely known for his philanthropy. 

John ap Thomas, gentleman, of Llaithgwm, of whom I 
have spoken before this Society on another occasion, and 
whose house may still be seen a few miles from Bala, and 
his brother, Cadwalader ap Thomas (the father of John 
Cadwalader), were seventeenth in descent from March- 
weithian, of one of the princely tribes of North Wales and 
Lord of Isallet. Lleweni, the home of Marchweithian, who 
lived in the tenth century, is but a few miles from Denbigh, 
and is now the heritage of the Saulsbury family, who are 
also descendants Of Marchweithian. — 

Robert Vaughan, whose namé appears among these early 
Friends, bore a name yet honored in Wales, and his home, 
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Hendri Mawr, a mile or two beyond the town of Bala, still 
shows its owner to have been a man of wealth, if not of 
rank. A long and noble avenue of trees leads to the house, 
parts of which have been traced to the fifth century. Hen- 
dri Mawr is the Briton’s name for the great summer home 
(or residence), and the name itself is one of great antiquity. 
The home of Hugh Roberts, another of those early converts 
to Quakerism, was Ciltalgarth, “ the corner at the end of the 
hill.” The old house is now gone, but a newer house on 
the old site commands one of the most beautiful views in 
Merionethshire. Near by Hendri Mawr, lying between it 
and Llaithgwm, was and still is Coed y Foel, the then home 
of Edward Foulke, who, though not so early a Friend, later 
became one, and who was the friend and associate of the 
men I have named, and who, as he has himself told us, was 
fourteenth in descent from Ririd Flaidd, Lord of Penllyn. 
Two miles from Bala is Rhyridog, the home in the fifth cen- 
tury of his ancestor Ririd Flaidd, a recumbent effigy of one of 
whose family may be found in thé old church of Llanychlin. 

Six miles beyond Bala is Dolgelly, where, as Fox has told 
us, he was so kindly received. Here at Dolscrau, a mile and 
a half from the town, lived Robert and Jane Owen, the for- 
mer a justice of the peace and belonging to one of the most 
influential families in North Wales. He was fifth in de- 
scent from Baron Lewis Owen, whose parents came of the 
royal tribes of Wales. Baron Owen was himself Chancellor 
of North Wales, and after filling many public offices was 
cruelly murdered by a band of outlaws in the year 1555." 
Jane, the wife of Robert Owen, was daughter of Robert 
Vaughan, of Hengwert and Nannau, one of the oldest fami- 
lies in North Wales. Near by, living at ease in his ancestral 
home, Bryn-Mawr, was Rowland Ellis (a yeoman descended 
from a prince of Powys), whose home has given us a name 
so familiar to us that we may pause for a moment to describe 
it. It was then, as it is now, a comfortable stone house; the 
floors are of stone, and it was built by Rees Lewis, grand- 
father of Rowland Ellis, a.p. 1617, as an inscription on 

1 See The British Friend, November 2, 1891. 
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one of the rafters tells. To the right of the house are the 
remains of an ancient garden which has seen better days. Its 
walls are gone, but there are traces of old paths, while an- 
cient box- and venerable yew-trees tell of what has been. 
The view of the valley, the river running through it, and in 
the distance Cader Idris with its adjacent range of hills, and 
on the opposite side another long range of hills, the whole 
looking not unlike some of the prettiest parts of Scotland, 
all make Bryn-Mawr well worthy of a visit. 

These were all men of good social standing in the com- 
munities in which they lived, and were among the first to 
accept the faith preached by George Fox and John ap John. 

A well-known statesman, ex-Secretary Bayard, has lately 
said it was well for the development of our nation that its 
founders belonged rather to the three hundred of Leonidas 
than to the four hundred of McAllister. This is doubtless 
true; Spartan courage and fearless patriotism are important 
factors in the founding of a new and a permanent govern- 
ment; but I have yet to learn that there is any incompati- 
bility between such courage and patriotism and that culture, 
education, systematic habits of thought which generations 
of good social life develop. And I may go so far as to 
say that I believe much of the quiet, dignified, conservative 
character of Philadelphia is due to the good old blood of 
these her first Welsh settlers. 

What was this faith thus preached by Fox and John ap 
John which took such early and deep root in the hearts of 
these Welsh people ? 

I enter on this part of my essay with, I trust, a just appre- 
ciation of the gravity, shall I not say the responsibility of 
the subject? For myself I am satisfied with the faith held 
by Fox, as all my fathers were; but I have long since 
learned that in things spiritual, as in things temporal, the 
food which is most grateful and, as I think, most helpful to 
me may not be equally so to my fellows ; that from differences 
of constitution, temperament, education, taste, even the way 
of serving the same food may be attractive to one and repel- 
lent to another. Happily, He to whom we owe our daily 
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bread has so ordained it that the ultimate constituents of 
our food are much the same, however varied it may be in its 
externals, and that as it is eaten with gladness and single- 
ness of heart it may alike promote the growth, health, and 
strength of the individual. I say this because it would 
grieve me greatly if in what follows I should seem to arro- 
gate to myself the position of teacher when I wish to act 
simply as a truthful historian. 

George Fox tersely declares his faith in these words: “I 
saw that Christ died for all men and was a propitiation for 
all men and had enlightened all men and women by his 
Divine and saving Light.” These are two inseparable 
halves of one great proposition, and George Fox did not 
separate them. The first, that Christ died for all men and 
was a propitiation for all men, accorded with the general 
sentiment of the English Church. Much as men then and 
since have endeavored to show that Fox preached the second 
half of this proposition to the exclusion or the belittling of 
the first, such a charge is utterly disproved by his own words 
spoken again and again before his accusers and left on 
record in his autobiography. I do not propose to offer any 
words of my own in support of this statement, but shall 
content myself with quoting George Fox’s own declaration 
of faith, prepared by himself and two of his friends, printed 
and issued under his immediate supervision at Barbadoes in 
the year 1671 ; and that there may be no doubt of its correct- 
ness, I shall quote it from the first edition of Fox’s Journal, 
printed in the year 1694, under the immediate supervision 
of William Penn and other prominent Friends.’ The fact 
that George Fox’s faith has been so strangely misunderstood 
by some and so grossly misrepresented by others must be 
my apology for giving the quotation in full. Says Fox, 
‘“* Whereas many scandalous Lies and Slanders have been cast 
upon us to render us odious, as that we do deny God and 
Christ Jesus and the scriptures of Truth. This is to in- 
form you that all our Books and Declarations which for these 
many years have been published to the world do clearly 
? Journal, etc., of George Fox (op. cit.), p. 358. 
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testify the contrary. Yet notwithstanding for your satisfac- 
tion we do now plainly and sincerely declare That we do 
Own and Believe in God, the only Wise, Omnipotent and 
Everlasting God, who is Creator of all things both in 
Heaven and on Earth and the Preserver of all that He hath 
made; who is God over all blessed forevermore! And we 
do Own and Believe in Jesus Christ his beloved and only 
begotten Son, in whom he is well pleased; who was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary, in 
whom we have Redemption through his Blood, even the 
forgiveness of Sins. Who is the Express Image of the in- 
visible God, the First-born of every Creature by whom were 
all things created that are in Heaven and that are in Earth 
visible and invisible whether they be Thrones or Dominions 
or Principalities or Powers, All things were created by Him. 
And we do Own and Believe that he was made a sacrifice 
for sin who knew no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth. And that he was crucified for us in the Flesh with- 
out the Gates of Jerusalem and that He was buried and 
Rose again the third day by the power of his Father for our 
justification. And we do Believe that he ascended up into 
Heaven and now sitteth at the right hand of God. This 
Jesus who was the Foundation of the Holy Prophets and 
Apostles is our Foundation and we do believe that there is 
no other Foundation to be laid, but that which is laid even 
Christ Jesus who we believe tasted Death for every Man and 
shed his Blood for all Men and who is the propitiation for 
our Sins and not for ours only but also for the sins of the 
whole world. According as John the Baptist testified of 
him when he said Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world: John 1: 29. We believe that 
He alone is our Redeemer and Saviour even the Captain of 
our Salvation. ... And he is our Mediator that makes 
Peace and Reconciliation between God offended and us 
offending, he being the Oath of God, the New Covenant of 
Light, Life, Grace and Peace, the Author and Finisher of 
our Faith. Now this Lord Jesus Christ, the Heavenly man, 
the Emanuel, God with us we all own and believe in; him 
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whom the High Priest raged against and put to death; the 
same whom Judas betrayed for Thirty pieces of Silver, 
which the priest gave him as a reward for his Treason, who 
also gave large money to the Soldiers to broach a horrible 
lie,—namely, that his Disciples came and stole him away by 
Night whilst they slept. And after he was Risen from the 
dead the History of Acts of the Apostles sets forth how the 
chief Priests and Elders persecuted the Disciples of this 
Jesus for preaching Christ and his Resurrection. This, we 
say, is that Lord Jesus Christ whom we own to be our Life 
and Salvation.” 

Accepting this, then, as the exposition of his faith on the 
important subject of which it treats, and we cannot do other- 
wise, it does not, of itself, place George Fox before the world 
as a reformer in the Christian Church. 

For this we must turn to the second half of the proposi- 
tion : “ I saw that Christ died for all men and was a propitia- 
tion for all men and had enlightened all men and women by his 
Divine and saving Light.” To preach this Divine Light as 
in the heart of all was the especial service of George Fox. 
By this his position among the great reformers of the Chris- 
tian Church becomes a positive and clearly-defined one. 

We hear much nowadays in this connection the words 
“The Inner Light,” and so great an authority as the his- 
torian Bancroft has said, “ the Quaker has but one word, the 
Inner Light ;” but he wisely adds, “it is the voice of God 
in the soul.” Other men claiming to be historians, but with 
much less knowledge of history, have adopted his earlier 
words, forgetting his later ones, and have ventured to speak 
slightingly, if not sneeringly, of the Inner Light. 

For myself, I have never been quite content that these 
especial words, “‘ The Inner Light,” should be accepted as 
the Shibboleth of the Quaker. I turn in vain over the 
many hundred pages of Fox’s Journal, of Penn’s select 
works, and look in vain through Barclay’s Apology to find 
these very words, “The Inner Light.” And so I do not 
hesitate to say that neither Fox, Penn, nor Barclay applied 
to the Divine Teacher the words “ The Inner Light.” For 
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an inner light would be a light born from within, evolved 
out of man’s own inner consciousness, taking its coloring 
from his social or educational environment,—a varying and 
an unsteady flame, and apt to prove an uncertain, if not an 
unsafe, guide. 

George Fox did not preach such a light. But what he 
did preach everywhere, on all fitting occasions, as the Light, 
the Companion, the Guide, the Teacher, the Comforter of 
man, was the Light of Christ in the heart. He accepted in 
all its fulness for them, for himself, and for all Christians 
the words spoken by their Divine Master to his sorrowing 
disciples, “ If I go away I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter, that he may abide with you for 
ever; even the Spirit of truth, whom ye know; for he dwelleth 
with you, and shall be in you.” On this promise the dis- 
tinctive faith and preaching of George Fox were founded. 

Said William Penn, ‘“‘ That which the people called Quakers 
lay down as a main fundamental in Religion is that God, 
through Christ, hath placed a Principle in every man to in- 
form him of his duty; and to enable him to do it; and that 
those who live up to this Principle are the people of God; 
and that those who live in dishonour to it are not God’s peo- 
ple whatever name they may bear or profession they may 
make of religion. This is their ancient, first and standing 
testimony, with this they began and this they bore and do 
bear to the world.” (Penn’s “Christian Quaker.”) Else- 
where Penn calls this principle “ The Light of Christ within 
man.” 

It was the conviction that this Divine Light was needed 
and yet was sufficient for every duty in life that led these 
early Friends to dispense with external forms of worship 
which were then and are now highly valued by so many 
Christians, But in dispensing with these they did not 
for a moment propose to dispense with the spiritual service, 
the spiritual communion, the spiritual baptism they are 
supposed to typify. Nay, because, it may be, of the very 
omission of these outward forms to which many of them 
had been accustomed, they pressed the more upon the people 
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the necessity of that change of heart without which these 
outward rites are acknowledged to be unavailing. 

Thus, William Penn says of the early preachers among 
the Quakers, “‘ They were changed men themselves before 
they went about to change others,” and George Fox, in an 
epistle to the early believers, writes, “ Let all your religious 
meetings be held ir the power of God. Mind the Light— 
we are nothing—Christ is all.” 

Happily, nowadays we hear this doctrine of the imma- 
nence of the Holy Spirit preached elsewhere than among the 
descendants of the early Quakers. But the important fact 
to bear in mind is that in Fox’s time, in Great Britain, though 
less so in Wales, the nature of spiritual religion seemed 
largely lost sight of. Lest I should be thought a prejudiced 
and therefore an unreliable authority on this subject, I prefer 
to quote the words of a distinguished author in the Church 
of England, Canon George Herbert Courteis, who, in his 
Bampton Lectures, delivered at Oxford in the year 1871, 
after speaking of “the majestic truth” (as he calls it) 
“preached by Fox,” but claiming that it was what the An- 
glican Church had long believed, adds, “‘ but it must be con- 
fessed it was not in Fox’s time, nay, it is not now brought 
out in its full force and significance.” A little later the 
same writer says of the religious Society of Friends, “ It 
has been able to infuse the spirit and sense of George Fox’s 
teaching into the very veins, as it were, of the modern world.” 
And in concluding his lecture, Canon Courteis, though tell- 
ing where, in his opinion, George Fox fell short in his con- 
ception of the whole gospel, adds, “I fear not to say that 
within the Church of England, no less than among the Dis- 
senting communities, this doctrine of the Holy Ghost and 
of this indwelling light had been far too little heard, and 
especially was this the case in or before Fox’s time, and, 
therefore, that no small debt of gratitude is due to one who 
first (even amid some error and extravagance) recovered for 
us the true prominence of the third great section of the 
Nicene Creed.” 

Another authority in the Anglican Church, Canon West- 
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cott, now Bishop of Durham, in a series of discourses de- 
livered in Westminster Abbey, says of Fox and his com- 
panions, “‘ The Quakers seem to me to express with greatest 
force the new thought of the Reformation, the thought of 
individuality ;” and after many kind words respecting Fox’s 
distinctive views, he says, “If Fox’s message was met by 
fierce denunciations of technical theologians, it was welcomed 
as indeed a gospel by many who had not heard the like 
before. It opened once again the prospect of that universal 
kingdom to which Isaiah looked. It gave back to mankind 
the idea of a Divine Fatherhood commensurate with the 
Divine Love. We may think that many of the details on 
which Fox laid stress were trivial, but in spite of every in- 
firmity of disposition, he was able to shape a character in 
those who followed him which, for independence, for truth- 
fulness, for vigor, for courage, and for purity, is unsurpassed 
in the records of Christian endeavor.” ' 

I have given these extracts because an American writer 
on Church history has recently said of these same early 
Friends that “ after passing through a riotous and dangerous 
phase they became the negatively good folk their few sur- 
viving descendants stillare. They had earned and compelled 
that curious, half-contemptuous, good-will which is still ac- 
corded them!” Such is not the estimate placed on these 
early Quakers by the Bampton lecturer and by the Lord 
Bishop of Durham. 

This, then, was the faith held by George Fox, preached by 
John ap John; the faith in which our Welsh ancestors and 
the founder of this great Commonwealth lived, and in which 
and for which they were willing to die. Because they be- 
lieved this Light to be the Light of Christ, the gift of His 
Holy Spirit, His promised Comforter, it became to them the 
supreme law of their being, as it was the supreme joy of 
their hearts. For this faith in the Divine Presence within 
them was no dim, misty dream, but a positive, I had almost 
said a tangible, reality. It influenced every thought and 

1 “Special Aspects of Christianity,’ by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., 
etc. London, 1888, p. 119 e¢ seg. 
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every act of their lives. And with this faith there came 
such a sense of Divine companionship as made for them 
hard things easy, bitter things sweet. What to them the 
solitude of the dungeon, if its darkness was illumined by 
this Divine Light? What to them the perils of the deep, if 
He who walked the sea of Galilee and calmed its waves was 
with them in the ship? And so it heightened every joy, it 
lightened every sorrow, gave them strength in weakness, 
life where death seemed else inevitable. 

And soon they had need for all this help, for though at 
first Fox and his coadjutors were kindly received in Wales, 
yet when it was found how great was the number of his 
followers ; how that not only the common people heard them 
gladly, but that men of position in the Church and of influ- 
ence in the community became converts and zealous workers 
in their cause; how that the services of the Church were 
neglected, its tithes unpaid, a free gospel preached every- 
where, and the doctrine openly taught that the priesthood 
was reserved for no privileged class, but that all true Chris- 
tians might be, should be, priests unto God; how that the 
One Divine Mediator had forever rendered unnecessary any 
human mediator between God and man; how that worship 
to be availing must be in spirit; then it was that those in 
authority took alarm and brought to bear, seemingly with 
crushing force, all the authority of Church and State on 
these offenders. On the table before me is an original order 
bearing date May 20, 1675, addressed to the high and petty 
constables of Merioneth, ordering the arrest of twenty-eight 
men and women (whose names are there given) who had 
“met at a house called Llyny Branar under colour or pre- 
tense of religion not according to the litargie and practice 
of the Church of England, contrarie to the Act of Parlia- 
ment, instituted to prevent and suppress seditious conventi- 
cles.” Next to this on the table is an original record of the 
sufferings of Friends for non-payment of tithes, made at the 
time. Next to this is a writ committing to the common 
jail, at Dolgelly, Cadwalader ap Thomas ap Hugh, Robert 
Owen, Hugh Roberts, John David, and others. Other papers 
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of like character are preserved, brought to Pennsylvania by 
the family of John ap Thomas, who, though a Friend, was 
high constable at that time. 

Forbidden to meet in public places, these Welsh Friends 
built houses on their own estates or continuous with their 
own homes. Inthe old town of Salzburg, in the very cleft 
of the rocks, are still shown the traveller the excavations in 
which early Christians were wont to meet to worship in 
secret when they dared not do so openly. 

Often have I been reminded of these when viewing the 
little, cheerless, comfortless, cell-like rooms in which these 
Welsh Quakers were compelled to meet, and rarely has my 
heart been so deeply touched as it was last summer, when, 
driving a few miles beyond Dolgelly, my companion stopped 
before a dense piece of woods and said, “‘ Here it was that 
Robert Owen, Rowland Ellis, and the Friends of Dolgelly 
were accustomed to hold their religious meetings when 
they dared not meet under any roof.” 

I do not propose to-night to go over the sickening details 
of this history. It is the old, old story of good men perse- 
cuted by men some of whom aimed to be good men also, 
but who had failed to learn the lesson or to profit by the 
rebuke given to his over-zealous disciples by their Divine 
Master : “ other sheep I have, which are not of this fold” — 
‘“‘he that is not against us is for us.” 

Old friends and neighbors became alienated, and never is 
the bitterness of strife more intense than when a man’s foes 
are they of his own household. For ten years, it is said, 
Charles Lloyd was a prisoner in the smoky jail of Welsh- 
pool, within a few miles of his home at Dolobran. For five 
years Robert Owen was a prisoner at Dolgelly, within two 
miles of his home at Dolserau, which he was not allowed to 
visit, and this, too, although he had himself been a justice 
of the peace, his wife’s sister married to the rector of the 
parish church of Dolgelly, and his brother-in-law high 
sheriff of the county. Well may we say of religion, as 
of liberty, “what crimes have been committed in thy 
name!” 
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It was not until after the fiercest storm of persecution 
had somewhat subsided that the thought of a New World 
seems to have taken hold of the people of Wales. 

Does it ever occur to us how slight at first and gradual in 
its development this thought of leaving the old home and 
its associations must have been? How the consent of one 
member of the family after another must be gained, what 
ties of natural affection had to be severed, what courage— 
almost superhuman—was required for such a radical change 
in their life? John Bevan, the ancestor of two of the most 


‘useful officers of our Historical Society, has left us the record 


of his motives in coming to the New World. John Bevan, 
as the memorial respecting him tells us, was well descended, 
and was left by his father a considerable estate ; but the rest 
of the children, four in number, being unprovided for, he 
therefore, when he came of age (his sister being dead before), 
portioned all his brothers and gave them a helpful subsist- 
ence in the world. He thus writes of his emigration to 
America: “Some time before the year 1683 we had heard that 
our esteemed friend William Penn had a patent from King 
Charles the Second for that Province in America called 
Pennsylvania, and my wife had a great inclination to go 
thither and thought it might be a good place to train up 
children amongst sober people and to prevent the corruption 
of them here, by the loose behaviour of the youths and the 
bad example of too many of those of riper years; she ac- 
quainted me therewith, but I then thought it not likely to 
take effect for several reasons. But as I was sensible her 
aim was an upright one, on account of our children I was 
willing to weigh the matter in a true balance; and I can 
truly say my way was made easy and clear to go thither 
beyond my expectation, and it was the Lord’s great mercy 
to preserve us over the great deep to our desired port. And 
what hardships we met at the beginning of our settlement 
the Lord was our helper and support to go through.” I 
wish to avoid personalities, but I cannot help saying that to 
this upright aim of Barbara Bevan for her children our 
Historical Society owes one of its most valued vice-presidents 
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and the bench of Philadelphia one of her purest and wisest 
of judges. 

What was thought by his friends and neighbors of this de- 
cision of John Bevan and his wife to come to Pennsylvania 
is thus stated in the minutes of the Meeting at Trevereg, Gla- 
morganshire, South Wales, “ 10th of ye 7 mo. in ye year 1683.” 

“We whose names are under written doe hereby sertifie 
unto all whom it may concern the great loss we and others 
have sustained in the removal of our deare friends John ap 
Bevan and Barbarah his wife, both belonging to this Meet- 
ing, with their tender family to Pennsylvania. 

“The precious truth was much in their eyes and this alone 
moved their hearts and wrought upon their sperits in order 
to their removal hence. And no earthly things whatsoever, 
having left behind them a very considerable estate surpassing 
many in their outward abode here with us, without any en- 
cumbrances in the least whatever thereupon. 

“ And further we do certifie that we accounted them as 
Pillers to this Meeting! [and] accounted as nursing father 
and nursing mother in this place to some weake and young 
amongst us severally. Blessings from above with peace and 
everlasting rest continually surround them within their 
dwelling forevermore.” 

Such was the “send-off” given two hundred and ten years 
ago to John and Barbara Bevan. 

What was the invitation given by William Penn at this 
time and earlier to these Welsh Friends and others who 
were considering this important subject of a removal to the 
New World? What were the inducements he held out, what 
the advantages to be gained by such aremoval? In the settle- 
ments of New Jersey, and especially of Pennsylvania, he had 
invested largely of his pecuniary means; his reputation as a 
successful leader was at stake ; failure meant disgrace abroad 
and ruin at home. What inducements, I repeat, were held 
out by him, what temptations of ease, what hopes of sudden 
wealth which have proved such potent factors in the settle- 
ment of our distant lands? Hear what he says: “ In whom- 
soever a desire is to be concerned in this intended plantation 
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such should weigh the thing before the Lord and not rashly con- 
clude on any such remove, and that they do not offer violence 
to the tender love of their kindred and relations, but soberly 
and conscientiously endeavour to obtain their good wills, the 
unity of Friends where they live, that whether they go or 
stay it may be of good favour before the Lord from whom 
alone can all heavenly and earthly blessings come. This 
am I, William Penn, moved of the Lord to write unto you, 
lest any bring a temptation upon themselves or others, and 
in offending the Lord slay their own peace. Blessed are 
they that can see and behold Him their leader their orderer, 
their conductor and preserver in staying or going. Whose 
is the earth and fulness thereof and the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills!” 

Is there elsewhere in all history such a record? Men of 
Pennsylvania, can we ever too highly honor the name or too 
fondly cherish the memory of our Founder? 

And to this Western world they came, in several instances 
preceding the Proprietor, in whose good ship, “The Wel- 
come,” there were, besides William Penn and his friend and 
physician, Dr. Thomas Wynne, comparatively few Welsh- 
men. Here is the original subscription list of John ap 
Thomas, Edward Jones, Hugh Roberts, and others, in all 
seventeen families, showing what sum of money every Friend 
in Penllyn “hath layed out to buy land in Pennsylvania, 
and what quantities of acres of land each is to have, and w’t 
sum of Quit Rent falls upon every one,” In alate number of 
our PENNSYLVANIA MaGaziIng, and in the number about to be 
issued, will be found the names of about,fifty families pur- 
chasers of land in the Welsh Tract. Among these are the 
names of Thomas Wynne and our old friend John ap John, 
who are there recorded as having together purchased five 
thousand acres, doubtless for themselves and others. 

But my researches last summer showed that, though per- 
haps at one time contemplating a removal, John ap John did 
not come to Pennsylvania. This is confirmed by the paper 
I now hold in my hand, which has recently come _— my 
possession, and which is an exemplification of récord of 
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release of William Penn, Esq., to John ap Johnetal. By 
this it appears that “on the 15th day of September in the 
year of our Lord 1681 William Penn granted to John ap 
John of the Parish of Ruabon in the County of Denbigh, 
Yeoman, and to Thomas Wynne of Caerwys, county of 
Flint, Chirurgéon, in consideration of the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds Sterling moneys, 5000 acres of land.” In this 
paper also “ John ap John of his part 2500 acres there have 
been sold two thousand acres, reserving for himself 500 
acres,” and by this copy of another paper I find the remain- 
ing five hundred disposed of. So that John ap John did not 
cross the sea as so many of his faith did, but died at the 
house of his son-in-law, John Miller, of Whitehugh, Eng- 
land, on the 16th day of the ninth month, 1697, as has been 
but recently learned by a careful examination of the papers 
at Devonshire House Meeting,’ where in the return from 
Staffordshire of answers to the queries for 1698, “‘ What Pub- 
lic Friends deceased this year?” it is answered, “ none save 
our antient Friend John ap John,” whose death is recorded 
as above and his interment at Basford, a hamlet adjoining 
Whitehugh. In the year 1712, Friends in North Wales were 
desired by the Yearly Meeting to collect books and manu- 
scripts relating to the services of “ our ancient and faithful 
friend John ap John,” and to send them up to the second 
day’s Meeting. If this was done, no record of it can be 
found now. It may be that with characteristic humility he 
had left a request that no such records should be preserved. 
No stone marks his resting-place, and I know not, other than 
that of this evening, any public tribute has been paid to his 
memory. And yet had this messenger sent by Morgan Floyd 
to try the Quakers fallen away from his convincement, as 
did his companion, who can tell how different it might have 
been in Wales and in Pennsylvania? Who can say that any 
of us who are of Welsh ancestry would be here to-night ? 
How the voyage across the sea was conducted, we have 
their own account. Here is a letter written by Edward 
Jones, which I have once before brought before this Society, 


1 By Isaac Sharp, Jr., of Friends’ Institute, London. 
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dated “Skool Kill River ye 26th of 6th mo., 1682,” in which 
he writes “‘ we were eleven weeks before we made the land. 
It was not for want of art, but contrary winds” Think of 
it, we who would groan over a voyage of eleven days on the 
“New York” or the “Etruria.” Here in this old Bible, 
their companion on the voyage, this record tells us how a 
widowed mother, Katharine Robert Thomas, who had left 
a most comfortable home at Llaithgwm, saw two loving 
daughters in the bloom of their womanhood, one after the 
other, laid away in the silent deep. 

This letter tells how the voyagers on their ship were cap- 
tured by privateers and carried to the West Indies; and 
what a history is that given us by Richard Townsend of his 
voyage on “ The Welcome” in company with the Proprietor, 
whom I claim as of Welsh ancestry! Townsend writes of 
William Penn, “His singular care was manifested in con- 
tributing to the necessities of many who were sick with the 
small-pox then on board, of which company about thirty 
died.” What a picture does even this slight sketch give us 
of the character of Penn! In the midst of this loathsome 
pestilence, with all the painful responsibilities resting upon 
him as the leader of the emigration, we see him going from 
bed to bed, animating the sick, comforting the dying, and 
by his singular care in every way relieving the necessities 
of his fellow-passengers. Amid all these depressing influ- 
ences the faith of the founder of Pennsylvania never failed 
him. To him the words of the Psalmist were a reality: 
“The Lord is my refuge and my fortress: my God; in Him 
will I trust.. Surely he shall deliver me from the snare of 
the fowler, and from the noisome pestilence.” ! 

In the old Massachusetts town of Plymouth, held sacred by 
the people of New England, are carefully preserved in their 
Memorial Hall everything belonging to the “* Mayflower.” 
The walls are covered with pictures representing the de- 
parture of the Pilgrims, their religious services, and their 
arrival at Plymouth. 


1 See article by the writer on “‘The Welcome,’ ” Public Ledger, Phil- 
adelphia, October 23, 1876. 
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It has not been our habit in Pennsylvania to paint pictures 
or to build monuments, but where could better material be 
found for these than in this sketch of the Founder given by 
Townsend, and in this record of the sailing of one of the 
ships given by Thomas Story : 

“Everything needful for our voyage and journey being 
ready, on the 10th day of the 9th month, in the evening, we 
went on board, near Deptford, in the river Thames, accom- ’ 
panied by several of our dear friends and brethren, viz., 
John Field, John Butcher, ... and many others; and soon 
after came to us William Penn, Joseph Wyeth, and some 
more. 

“‘ And being together in the great cabin, the good presence 
of the Lord commanded deep and inward silence before 
Him, and the Comforter of the just brake in upon us by his 
irresistible power, and greatly tendered us together in his 
heavenly love, whereby we were melted into many tears. 
Glorious was this appearance, to the humbling of us all, and 
the admiration of some there who did not understand it. 
And in this condition we remained for a considerable season, 
and then William Penn was concerned in prayer ‘ for the 
good and preservation of all, and more especially for us then 
about to leave them; with thanksgiving also for all the 
favors of God, and for that holy and precious enjoyment as 
an addition to his many former blessings.’ And when he 
had finished, the Lord repeated his own holy embraces of 
Divine, soul-melting love upon the silent, weeping assembly, 
to the full confirmation of us more immediately concerned, 
and further evidence to the brethren, of the truth of our 
calling. 

“In this love unfeigned, and tender condition of soul, we 
bade each other farewell to our mutual satisfaction, for the 
same powerful love of truth that made us loth to depart from 
our friends and brethren of our own native land, drawing 
us to remote parts of the world, and remaining in our hearts, 
gives courage and strength also to leave all and follow the 
Lord, even wheresoever He will. 

“* We looked after them so long as we could see them, not 
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with minds to go backwards or hearts with any desire now 
to return, but in the comfort of Divine love, which neither 
distance of place nor number of years shall ever be able 
to obstruct or deface, as we keep true to the Lord in our- 
selves,” ! 

Of what happened to the Welsh emigrants after their 
arrival here I need say but little. The words of John Bevan 
briefly indicate some of the hardships they had to endure 
and other histories tell us more. Not the least among their 
trials was the apostasy of one of their religious Society, 
George Keith, who seems to have been animated with 
especial hatred of the Welsh Friends, as is particularly 
noted in the memorial respecting Governor Thomas Lloyd. 
Long before William Penn came to America, George Keith 
had been an honored member of the religious Society of 
Friends, and had travelled with Penn in his religious visits 
on the Continent. It was because he was not a stranger, but 
their own familiar friend, that made his defection so hard to 
bear, and which gave to the controversy that bitterness which 
is so apt to exist when one’s foes are they of his own house- 
hold. 

Another trouble occurred later in the attempt to deprive 
these early settlers of the especial privileges promised them 
by William Penn before they left Wales, in what was known 
as the Welsh Tract, a sort of barony growing out of the 
desire of these early settlers, so characteristic of the Welsh, 
to be settled near each other, having their own laws, man- 
aging their own municipal affairs, speaking their own British 
language. 

The warrant for the survey of this Welsh Tract may yet 
be found in the Surveyor-General’s office at Harrisburg, and 
a copy of it in “The History of Delaware County,” by Dr. 
George Smith. The Welsh Tract included forty thousand 
acres lying chiefly in Merion, Radnor, Haverford, including 
a part of the whole of Goshen. In the absence of William 
Penn this distinct barony was broken in on by the running 


1“ Journal of the Life of Thomas Story.” Newcastle-upon-Tyne, A.D. 
1747, p. 121. 
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of a division between Philadelphia and Chester Counties 
through the Welsh Tract, separating the Welsh settlements 
of Radnor and Haverford from those of Merion; this, and 
later an oppressive form of collecting quit-rents, caused 
great dissatisfaction among the Welsh; and notwithstanding 
“the pathetic appeal” of Griffith Owen, that “ the descend- 
ants of the Ancient Britons might be allowed to have their 
bounds and limits by themselves, within which all causes, 
quarrels, crimes, and disputes might be tryed and wholly 
determined by officers, magistrates and juries of our lan- 
guage,” the Welsh Tract was thrown open for settlement to 
others besides these descendants of the ancient Britons, 
though the number who availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity was not large. (Smith’s “ History,” p. 177.) 

I have said that these early Welsh Friends were men of 
education or, to use a modern word much in vogue, were men 
of culture. That I may not be thought to have made this 
statement at random, I desire to call the attention of this 
audience to papers on the table before them, where original 
letters written by them may be seen, the orthography and 
penmanship of which are such as only can be found among 
men of education. The minutes of Merion Meeting in the 
first ten or more years of the settlement prove the same, and 
the memorial respecting Thomas Lloyd, prepared by Haver- 
ford Monthly Meeting, whether as a loving tribute to an 
honored fellow-member or as a work of literary merit, may 
challenge comparison with anything of the kind in our day. 

It is an interesting fact which I have noted elsewhere, that 
for twenty-five years the only physicians of Philadelphia 
and its vicinity were Welshmen. It is also a fact of which 
as Welshmen we are proud, that the physician of George 
Washington, Dr. John Jones, was the great-grandson of 
Dr. Thomas Wynne, who was himself the physician of Wil- 
liam Penn; so that the Founder of our State and “the 
Father of his country” owed their lives, humanly speaking, 
to the care and skill of Welsh physicians. Had this skill 
and care failed the one amid the pestilence on “ The Wel- 
come” or the other in the perils of the Revolution, who can 
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tell what the fate of our Commonwealth and our country 
had been ? 

And now, as I see before me this evening among the 
members of this Historical Society the descendants of 
Thomas Lloyd, of John ap Thomas, of Cadwalader ap 
Thomas, of John David, of Henry Lewis, of John Roberts, 
of Hugh Roberts, of Thomas Wynne, of Edward Jones, of 
William ap Edward, of Rowland Ellis, of Robert Owen, of 
John Bevan, of Edward Foulke, of Robert Cadwalader, of 
Rees Thomas, of Ellis Pugh, and others, and know that not 
only are they useful members of the Historical Society, but 
are also useful members of the community in which they 
live; know, too, that the lines have fallen to them in pleas- 
ant places and that they have here a goodly heritage, I think 
that they owe—sons or THE Founpers, I think that we all 
owe—a debt of gratitude to one Morgan Lloyd, a priest of 
Wrexham, who sent two of his men to the north of England 
to try the Quakers and bring back an account of them. 
Sons or THE Founpers, I think we owe a debt of gratitude 
to that messenger, John ap John, who abode in the truth and 
received a gift in the ministry, to which he remained faith- 
ful, and who in the exercise of that ministry wrought such 
results as have so closely bound his life to our lives. Sons 
oF THE FounpeErs, I think we owe a debt of gratitude to those 
brave men and gentle women who gave up their own homes, 
braved the perils of the deep, endured the hardships of a 
new and untried world, not for themselves, but for those 
who were to come after them,—for you and for me. 

And so to-night, with feeble hand it may be, but with a 
heart full of filial love and gratitude, I have endeavored to 
lift the veil of two centuries which separates us from them, 
and in this simply colloquial way to tell you of their names, 
their homes, and their daily life. 

I need not tell you, members of the Historical Society, 
that truth and justice were both the foundation and the bul- 
wark of the homes they builded here; that the virtues of 
the people were their palaces and towers. Centuries ago 
he who was both the bard and the king of Israel commanded © 
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his people to walk about their Zion, and go around about 
her, to tell the towers thereof; to mark well her bulwarks, 
to consider her palaces, that they might tell it to the genera= 
tion following. Happy will it be for us if, having done this 
aright, we may take up what remains of the Psalmist’s words, 
and in all humility but in all sincerity can say, “ For this 
God of our fathers is our God for ever and ever : he will be 
our guide even unto death.” 
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THE CAMP BY THE OLD GULPH MILL. 
BY WILLIAM 8. BAKER. 


[An address delivered before the Pennsylvania Society of Sons of 
the Revolution, June 19, 1893, on the occasion of dedicating the memo- 
rial stone marking the site of the encampment of the Continental army 
at the old Gulph Mill, in December, 1777.] 


In the closing scenes of the eventful campaign of 1777, 
the encampment of the Continental army near the old 
Gulph Mill’ is an interesting feature. The army remained 
on these grounds from December 13 to December 19, and 
it is curious to note that this fact has been passed over by 
most historians, or, if alluded to at all, spoken of in very 
brief mention. 

As a part of the story of the march to Valley Forge, it 
is well worthy of remembrance, and the permanent memo- 
rial which has been so generously presented to the Society 
by Mr. Joseph E. Gillingham, erected on ground courteously 
tendered by Mr. Henderson Supplee, the owner of the mill, 
has been fitly located.? 


1 The Gulph Mill, erected in 1747, is situated in Upper Merion Town- 
ship, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, at the intersection of the Gulph 
Road with the Gulph Creek, which empties into the Schuylkill at West 
Conshohocken. It is about a mile and a half west of the river and six 
miles southeast of Valley Forge. What is understood as the Gulph is 
where the creek passes through the Gulph Hill, and to effect a passage 
‘ has cleft it to the base. 

2 The memorial consists of a large boulder, nine feet in height, taken 
from the adjacent hill and erected upon a substantial foundation. It is 
located at the intersection of Montgomery Avenue with the Guiph Road, 
about one hundred yards southeast of the mill. The entire cost of con- 
struction was defrayed by Joseph E. Gillingham, of Philadelphia, a 
friend of the Society. The stone, which weighs about twenty tons, bears 
the following inscription: “GuLPH MILLs. THE MAIN CONTINENTAL 
ARMY COMMANDED BY GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON ENCAMPED IN 
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If, in presenting some facts concerning this encampment, 
and the movements of the army which led to it, I am unable 
to throw around the subject any of the “ pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war,’ I would beg you to con- 
sider that the month of December, 1777, was one of the 
gloomiest periods of the struggle for independence. 

Brandywine and Germantown had been fought and lost; 
Congress was a fugitive from its capital, and the capital in 
the hands of the enemy; the currency was rapidly depre- 
ciating; supplies were rotting on the roads for lack of trans- 
portation; the commissariat in the direst confusion, and the 
army in the utmost straits. It was stern reality, not a chap- 
ter of romance. 

After the battle of Germantown (October 4, 1777) the 
Continental army fell back to the Perkiomen Creek, at 
Pennybacker’s Mills, now Schwenksville, Montgomery 
County, the ground of a previous encampment.’ Notwith- 
standing this lengthened march of some twenty miles,?—I 
suppose we may as well call it a retreat,—the troops do not 
seem to have been badly demoralized, as there exists good 
evidence to the contrary. The writer of a letter from this 
encampment to the Continental Journal, of Boston, under 
date of the 6th, and published in that paper of the 30th, 
states that “all the men were in good spirits and seem to 
grow fonder of fighting the more they have of it;” and 
again, General Knox, in writing to Artemas Ward on the 
THIS IMMEDIATE VICINITY FROM DECEMBER 13 TO DECEMBER 19 1777 
BEFORE GOING INTO WINTER QUARTERS AT VALLEY FORGE. ERECTED 
BY THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF SONS OF THE REVOLUTION 1892. 
THIs MEMORIAL TO THE SOLDIERS OF THE REVOLUTION STANDS ON 
GROUND PRESENTED BY HENDERSON SUPPLEE OWNER OF THE GULPH 
MILL ERECTED IN 1747.” 

1 From September 26 to September 29, 1777. 

2“ After the army were all retreating, I expected they would have re- 
turned to their last encampment, about twelve or thirteen miles from the 
enemy at Germantown ; but the retreat was continued upwards of twenty 
miles; so that all those men, who retired so far, this day marched up- 
wards of thirty miles without rest, besides being up all the preceding 


night without sleep. This step appeared to me not of such pressing 
necessity.” —Pickering’s Journal. 
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7th, uses the following language: “Our men are in the 
highest spirits, and ardently desire another trial. I know of 
no ill consequences that can follow the late action ; on the con- 
trary, we have gained considerable experience, and our army 
have a certain proof that the British troops are vulnerable.” 

While the army was resting at Pennybacker’s Mills a 
considerable re-enforcement from Virginia was received, and 
on the morning of the 8th a move was made into Towa- 
mencin Township, the camping ground being in the vicinity 
of the Mennonite meeting-house (near Kulpsville), in the 
burial-ground of which rest the remains of General Francis 
Nash, of North Carolina, and other officers mortally wounded 
at Germantown. 

It was at this encampment that Washington received a 
letter from the Rev. Jacob Duché, of Philadelphia (who had 
forsaken the patriot cause), which has assumed much greater 
historical importance than it is entitled to. In this letter 
the reverend gentleman, after censuring the motives of 
Congress and those of the leaders in the cause of freedom, 
urged the commander-in-chief to “represent to Congress 
the indispensable necessity of rescinding the hasty and ill- 
advised Declaration of Independency.” 

Washington transmitted the letter to Congress, with this 
remark: “ To this ridiculous, illiberal performance, I made 
a short reply, by desiring the bearer of it [Mrs. Ferguson, 
of Graeme Park] if she should hereafter by any accident 
meet with Mr. Duché, to tell him I should have returned it 
unopened if I had had any idea of the contents.” 

Here the army was again re-enforced by some troops from 
Peekskill, under General Varnum, of Rhode Island, and 
on the 16th a further move was made to the southward, 
near “ Methacton Hill,” in Worcester Township, the point 
from which the army had started on the evening of October 
8 to attack the enemy at Germantown. While here, the 
cheering news of the defeat and surrender of General Bur- 
goyne was received, and the general order issued in reference 
to it directed the chaplains of the army to prepare dis- 
courses suited to the occasion. 
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On the 19th of October the British army entirely evacu- 
ated Germantown and retired nearer to Philadelphia, their 
new line of intrenchments extending from the upper ferry 
on the Schuylkill, at Callowhill Street, to Kensington on the 
Delaware." 

On the 21st the army moved lower down into Whitpaine 
Township, within fifteen miles of the city. It was from 
this encampment that the following general order was issued 
on the 25th, announcing the successful defence of Fort 
Mercer on the Delaware by Colonel Christopher Greene, of 
Rhode Island : 

“The Gen! again congratulates the Troops on the success 
of our arms. On Wednesday last [October 22] a Body of 
about 1200 Hessians under the command of Count Donop 
made an attack on Fort Mercer at Red Bank, and after an 
action of 40 Minutes were repulsed with great loss. Count 
Donop himself is wounded and taken prisoner together with 
his Brigade Major and about 100 other officers and soldiers, 
and about 100 were left on the Fields, and as they carried 
off many of their wounded their whole loss is probably at 
least 400—our loss was trifling, the killed and wounded 
amounting only to about 32.” 

Count Donop died from his wounds three days after the 
battle. His last words, “I die the victim of my ambition 
and of the avarice of my sovereign,” are painfully suggestive. 

The gallant defender of Red Bank, Christopher Greene, 
while on duty at Croton River (May 13, 1781), was basely 
murdered by a band of Westchester County Tories. 

On November 2 the march was made to Whitemarsh 
Township, twelve miles from the city, the encampment at 
this place being formed of two commanding hills, whose 
front and flanks were additionally secured by a strong ad- 
vanced post, the right wing resting upon the Wissahickon 


1 At the time of the battle of Germantown the British army was en- 
camped upon the general line of School-House Lane and Church Lane, 
crossing the town at the centre. The extreme left was at the mouth of 
the Wissahickon, and the right near Branchtown, on the Old York 
Road. These lines were retained until the movement of October 19. 
VoL. Xvu.—27 
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and the left upon Sandy Run. A redoubt: known as Fort 
Washington, on the right of the lines, is still well pre- 
served. Near this spot a memorial stone was erected by 
the Society two years ago.’ 

Here news was received of the evacuation of Fort Mifflin 
on the night of the 15th, followed by that of Fort Mercer 
on the 19th. The loss of these forts ended the defence of 
the Delaware, and the obstructions in the river being re- 
moved, the enemy had full possession of Philadelphia. 

Winter was now rapidly approaching, and it became 
necessary to determine whether any attempt should be 
made to recover possession of the city. Accordingly a 
council of the general officers was called to meet at head- 
quarters? on the evening of the 24th of November, to con- 
sider the expediency of an attack on the enemy’s lines, the 
arrival of some troops from the Northern army and the 
absence of a large body of British under Lord Cornwallis, 
in New Jersey, being considered favorable circumstances. 

The council adjourned without coming to a decision, and 
the commander-in-chief, despatching a special messenger to 
General Greene, who was watching the movements of Corn- 
wallis in New Jersey, required of the other officers their 
written opinions. On comparing them, eleven were found 
against making the attack (Greene, Sullivan, Knox, De 
Kalb, Smallwood, Maxwell, Poor, Paterson, Irvine, Du- 
portail, and Armstrong) and four only (Stirling, Wayne, 
Scott, and Woodford) in its favor. 


1 The stone, a neat granite slab, stands on the southeasterly side of 
the Bethlehem Turnpike Road, about thirteen miles north of Philadel- 
phia. It bears the following inscription: “ ABouT 700 FEET SOUTH OF 
THIS STONE IS AN AMERICAN REDOUBT AND THE SITE OF HOwWE’s 
THREATENED ATTACK Dec. 6, 1777. FROM HERE WASHINGTON’S 
ARMY MARCHED TO VALLEY ForGE. ERECTED IN 1891 BY THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF Sons OF THE REVOLUTION.” 

2 The Whitemarsh head-quarters are still standing, about half a mile 
east from Camp Hill Station on the North Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The house, built of stone, is two and a half stories in height, eighty feet 
front, and twenty-seven feet in depth, Camp Hill, on which part of the 
left wing of the army was posted, is directly in the rear of the house. 
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The letter of General Wayne, advising the attack, is so 
characteristic of the enterprise and dash of the man that 
we quote itentire. It is dated “ Camp at White Marsh, 25th 
November, 1777. 

“ After the most Dispassionate & Deliberate Consideration 
of the Question your Excellency was pleased to put to the 
Council of Gen! Officers last evening—I am solemnly and 
clearly of Opinion; that the Credit of the Army under 
your Command—the safety of the Country—the Honor of 
the American Arms—the Approach of Winter that must 
in a few days force you from the field, and above all the 
Depreciation of the Currency of these States, point out the 
Immediate necessity of giving the enemy Battle. 

“Could they possibly be drawn from their lines it is a 
measure devoutly to be wished—but if that can not be 
effected It is my Opinion that your Excellency should march 
tomorrow morning and take post with this Army at the 
upper end of Germantown, and from thence Immediately 
detach a working party to throw up some Redoubts under 
the Direction of your Engineers—this Intelligence will 
reach the Enemy—they will Conclude that you Intend to 
make good your winter-quarters there—and however De- 
sirous they may be to dislodge you—they can’t attempt it 
until they withdraw their Troops from the Jersey—this 
cannot be done in the course of a night. 

“ By this maneuvre you will be within striking distance— 
the Enemy will be Deceived by your working Party—and 
luled into security—your Troops will be fresh and ready to 
move that Night so as to arrive at the Enemies lines before 
daylight on this day morning—agreeable to the proposed plan 
of Attack—the outlines of which are good and may be 
Improved to Advantage and Crowned with Success.’ 


1The plan of Lord Stirling and those in favor of the attack was, 
that it should be at different points, the main body to attack the lines to 
the north of the city, while Greene, embarking his men in boats at 
Dunk’s Ferry (below Bristol), and passing down the Delaware, and 
Potter, with a body of Continentals and militia on the Schuylkill, should 
attack the eastern and western fronts. 
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“Tt has been objected by some Gentlemen that the attack 
is hazardous—that if we prevail it will be attended with 
great loss. I agree with the Gentlemen in their position. 

** But however hazardous the attempt and altho some loss 
is Certain—yet it is my Opinion that you will not be ina 
worse Situation—nor your arms in less Credit if you should 
meet with a misfortune than if you were to remain Inactive. 

“The eyes of all the World are fixed upon you—the 
Junction of the Northern Army gives the Country and 
Congress some expectations that vigorous efforts will be 
made to Dislodge the Enemy and Oblige them to seek for 
Winter quarters in a less hostile place than Phil’a. 

*“Tt’s not in our power to command Success—but it is in 
our power to produce a Conviction to the World that we 
deserve it.”? 

On the morning of the 25th a careful examination of the 
defences on the north of the city was made by the com- 
mander-in-chief in person. The results of this reconnois- 
sance, taken from the west bank of the Schuylkill, is best 
exhibited in the following extract from a letter written on 
the 26th by John Laurens to his father Henry Laurens, 
President of Congress: 

“Our Commander-in-chief wishing ardently to gratify 
the public expectation by making an attack upon the 
enemy—yet preferring at the same time a loss of popu- 
larity to engaging in an enterprise which he could not 
justify to his own conscience and the more respectable part 
of his constituents, went yesterday to view the works. A 
clear sunshine favoured our observations: we saw redoubts 
of a very respectable profit, faced with plank, formidably 
fraised, and the intervals between them closed with an abat- 
tis unusually strong. General du Portail declared that in 
such works with five thousand men he would bid defiance 
to any force that should be brought against him.” 

All intentions of making an attack were then abandoned, 


1 “?Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we’ll do more, Sempronius; we’ll deserve it.” 
Cato, Act I. Scene IT. 
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and the question of winter-quarters for the army came up 
for consideration. On this point the views of the general 
officers were widely separated, some inclining to Reading, 
others to Lancaster and Wilmington.’ It is said that 
Washington himself made the decision in favor of Valley 
Forge. 

On the evening of December 4, General Howe, with 
nearly all his army, marched out from Philadelphia, with 
the boasted purpose of driving the rebels beyond the 
mountains. His advance arrived at Chestnut Hill about 
daylight the following morning, in front of and a short 
distance from the right wing of the Americans. General 
James Irvine, with six hundred men from the Pennsylvania 
militia, was ordered to move against them. A smart skir- 
mish ensued, resulting in the retreat of the militia, leaving 
the general wounded in the hands of the British. 

On the 7th the enemy moved to Edge Hill, on the Ameri- 
can left, when their advanced and flanking parties were 
attacked by Colonel Daniel Morgan and his riflemen, and 
also by the Maryland militia, under Colonel Mordecai Gist. 
A sharp contest occurred, and the parties first attacked were 
driven in; but Washington, being unwilling to come to an 
engagement in the open field, declined re-enforcements, 
and Gist and Morgan were compelled to give way. 

The enemy continued manceuvring the entire day of Sun- 
day, the 7th, in the course of which Washington, expecting 
at any moment an attack, ‘rode through every brigade of 
his army, delivering in person his orders respecting the 
manner of receiving the enemy, exhorting his troops to rely 
principally on the bayonet, and encouraging them by the 


1 “Tf you can with any convenience let me see you to-day. I would 
be thankful for it. I am about fixing the winter cantonments of this 
army, and find so many and so capital objections to each mode proposed, 
that I am exceedingly embarrassed, not only by the advice given me, 
but in my own judgment, and should be very glad of your sentiments on 
the subject, without loss of time. In hopes of seeing you, I shall only 
add that from Reading to Lancaster inclusively, is the general senti- 
ment, whilst Wilmington and its vicinity has powerful advocates.”— 
Washington to Joseph Reed, December 2, 1777. 
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steady firmness of his countenance, as well as by his words, 
to a vigorous performance of their duty.”? 

The dispositions of the evening indicated an intention to 
attack on the ensuing morning; but Howe was afraid to 
assail Washington, and, failing in all attempts to draw him 
out, gave up the design, and on the afternoon of Mon- 
day, the 8th, changed front, and by two or three routes 
marched back to the city, burning a number of houses by 
the way. 

“Washington, on receiving intelligence of Howe’s re- 
treat, said: ‘Better would it have been for Sir William 
Howe to have fought without victory than thus to declare 
his inability.’ ”? 

This virtually closed the campaign of 1777, and early on 
the morning of Thursday, the 11th of December, the army 
of eleven thousand men, many of them unfit for duty, set 
out for winter-quarters,* moving up the Skippack Road to 
the Broad-Axe Tavern, and from thence five miles west- 
ward to the Schuylkill, the intention being for the main 
body to cross at Matson’s Ford, now Conshohocken, where 
a bridge had already been laid. It was also arranged that 
a portion of the troops should cross the river at Swede’s 
Ford, some three miles higher up the stream. 

When the first division and a part of the second had 
passed over the bridge at Matson’s Ford, a body of British, 
three thousand strong, under Lord Cornwallis, was discov- 
ered stationed on the high ground on both sides of the road 
leading from the river and along the Gulph Creek. This 
forced the return of those who had crossed, and, after ren- 
dering the bridge impassable, the army was ordered to 

1 Marshall’s “ Washington,” Vol. IIT. p. 319. 

2 Lee’s “ Memoirs,” Vol, I. p. 45. 

3“ December 11.—At 3 a.M. we struck tents, passed White Marsh 
Church, and on to the upper bridge over the Schuylkill, when the enemy 
having crossed at the Middle Ferry [Market Street], attacked a party of 
Militia under Gen. Potter. The loss was inconsiderable on both sides. 
We then turned W.N.W. and proceeded thro’ Hickorytown and en- 
camped near Swedes Ford.”—Diary of Lieutenant James McMichael, 
PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, Vol. XVI. p. 156. 
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Swede’s Ford, now Norristown, where it encamped for the 
night. The British, who were on a foraging expedition, 
were met in their advance by General James Potter, with 
part of the Pennsylvania militia, who behaved with bravery 
and gave them every possible opposition till he was obliged 
to retreat from superior numbers. 

General Potter’s report of his opposition to this raid, made 
to Thomas Wharton, President of the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania, if not very good English, is cer- 
tainly quite graphic: 

“Last Thursday [December 11] the enemy march out 
of the City with a desine to Furridge; but it was Nessecerey 
to drive me out of the way; my advanced picquet fired on 
them at the Bridge [Market Street]; another party of one 
Hundred attacted them at the Black Hors.’ I was en- 
camped on Charles Thomson’s place,? where I staeconed 
two Regments who attacted the enemy with viger. On the 
next Hill, I staeconed three Regments, letting the first line 
know, that when they were over powered, the must Retreat 
and form behind the sacond line, and in that manner we 
formed and Retreated for four miles; and on every Hill we 
disputed the matter with them. My people Behaved well, 
espealy three Regements, Commanded by the Col* Cham- 
bers, Murrey and Leacey. His Excellencey Returned us 
thanks in public orders;*— But the cumplement would 
have Been mutch more substantale had the Valant Generil 
Solovan [Sullivan] Covered my Retreat with two Devissions 
of the Army, he had in my Reare; the front of them was 


1 The Black Horse Tavern was on the old Lancaster Road, about five 
miles northwest of Philadelphia. 

2 Charles Thomson, Secretary of Congress. The Thomson place, 
known as “ Harriton,” was on the Old Gulph Road, about twelve miles 
from Philadelphia and three miles from the Gulph Mill. The mansion- 
house is still standing. 

3 “The Commander-in-Chief, with great pleasure, expresses his ap- 
probation of the behavior of the Pennsylvania Militia yesterday, under 
General Potter, on the vigorous opposition they made to a body of the 
enemy on the other side of the Schuylkill.”—Orderly-Book, December 
12, 1777. 
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about one half mile in my Rear, but he gave orders for 
them to Retreat and join the army who were on the other 
side of the Schuylkill, about one mile and a Half from me; 
thus the enemy Got leave to plunder the Countrey, which 
they have dun without parsiality or favour to any, leaving 
none of the Nessecereys of life Behind them that the 
conveniantly could Carry or destroy . . . His Excellancey 
was not with the Army when this unlucky neglact hapned; 
the army was on there march, and he had not come from 
his Quarters at Whit marsh.’’! 

Lord Cornwallis returned to Philadelphia the following 
day. 

Want of provisions? prevented any movement of the 
troops until the evéning of the 12th, when at sunset the 
march was commenced, some crossing the river on a bridge 
of wagons at the ford and others at a raft bridge below. 
Early on the morning of the 13th of December the army 
arrived at the Gulph,® the depressing aspect of which 
prompted the Connecticut surgeon, Albigence Waldo, to 
record in his journal entry of that day that the place was 
well named, “for this Gulph seems well adapted by its 
situation to keep us from the pleasure and enjoyments of 
this world, or being conversant with any body in it.’’* 

During the whole course of the war but few marches 
may be compared with this, short as it was, for hardship, 
privation, and almost despair. Yet, half starved, half naked 


1 Pennsylvania Archives, Vol. VI. p. 97. 

2 “The next morning [December 12] the want of provisions—I could 
weep tears of blood when I say it—the want of provisions render’d it 
impossible to march till the evening of that day.”—John Laurens to 
Henry Laurens, December 23, 1777. 

3“ December 12.—At 6 P.M. we marched to the bridge [made of 
wagons], which we crossed in Indian file, and at 3 A.M. encamped near 
the Gulph, where we remained without tents or blankets in the midst of 
a severe snow storm.”—Diary of Lieutenant James McMichael. 

* Albigence Waldo was a regimental surgeon in the brigade of Gen- 
eral Jedediah Huntington, of Connecticut. His diary from November 
10, 1777, to January 15, 1778, from which we quote, is published in the 
fifth volume of the Historical Magazine. 
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as they were, their footsteps leaving tracks of blood,' the 
Soldiers of the Revolution bore up against all, and the Sons 
of the Revolution, in honoring their memories by the simple 
services of to-day, honor themselves. 

It was cold, stormy weather, beginning with snow on the 
night of the 12th and ending with rain on the 16th, when for 
the first time the tents were pitched? and some little degree 
of comfort secured for the men, whose miserable condition is 
described by Dr. Waldo: “‘ There comes a soldier—His bare 
feet are seen thro’ his worn out shoes—his legs nearly naked 
from the tatter’d remains of an only pair of stockings—his 
Breeches not sufficient to cover his Nakedness—his shirt hang- 
ing in strings—his hair dishevell’d—his face meagre—his 
whole appearance pictures a person forsaken & discouraged.” 

Dismal as were the days, unpromising as was the future, 
we find the commander-in-chief still hopeful, still coura- 
geous, as he issues his order to the army on the 17th, wherein, 
after expressing his thanks to the officers and soldiers for 
the fortitude and patience with which they had sustained 
the fatigue of the campaign, he adds, “ Although in some 
instances we unfortunately failed; yet upon the whole 
Heaven hath smiled upon our arms and crowned them with 
signal success; and we may upon the best grounds con- 
clude, that, by a spirited continuance of the measures neces- 
sary for our defence, we shall finally obtain the end of our 
warfare, Independence, Liberty and Peace.” 

Brave words, well worthy of such a commander and such 
soldiers. 

While some of the letters written by Washington during 


1“ December 14.—It is amazing to see the spirit of the soldiers when 
destitute of shoes and stockings marching cold nights and mornings, 
leaving blood in their foot-steps! yet notwithstanding, the fighting dis- 
position of the soldiers is great.” —Letter from the army, Continental Jour- 
nal, January 15, 1778. 

2“ December 16th.—Cold Rainy Day — Baggage ordered over the 
Gulph, of our Division, which were to march at Ten—but the baggage 
was order’d back and for the first time since we have been here the 
Tents were pitch’d to keep the men more comfortable.”—Diary of Albi- 
gence Waldo. 
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this encampment are dated “Head Quarters Gulf Mill,” 
others again are from “‘ Near the Gulph,” and one to the 
Board of War is dated “‘ Head Quarters Gulf Creek, 14 Dec. 
1777.” In the absence of any positive information on the 
subject, and with the knowledge that the mill merely marked 
the locality, it is, therefore, impossible to name with any ac- 
curacy the premises occupied by the commander-in-chief as 
head-quarters. The army was posted on the high grounds 
on both sides of the Gulph, and the tradition which points 
to a house which stood about one mile north of the mill and 
beyond the creek may be entitled to some consideration. It 
was at the time the residence of Lieutenant-Colonel Isaac 
Hughes, of the Pennsylvania militia. The house, a sub- 
stantial stone building, was taken down some years ago. 

An entry in the orderly-book of General Muhlenberg, 
directing “‘The Guards to Parade at the Gulph Mill at 3 
o’clock” on the afternoon of December 13, is thought by 
some to indicate that head-quarters were in the immediate 
vicinity of the mill. If such is the case, the house which 
stands on the opposite side of the road may be entitled to 
the distinction. This house, considerably increased in size 
and importance, is now owned and occupied by Henderson 
Supplee, the proprietor of the Gulph Mill. 

Apart from the usual routine of an army at rest, the inci- 
dents connected with this encampment which are known to 
us are few. We are told that on one occasion a party of the 
enemy, to the number of forty-five, was surprised and made 
prisoners,’ but beyond this there is little to note. When 
the army lay at Valley Forge, however, the Gulph was an 
important post, and a characteristic anecdote of Aaron Burr 
in connection with it, related by his biographer, Matthew 
L. Davis, is of sufficient interest to repeat.? 


1 “ December 17.—We have been for several days past posted on the 
mountains near the gulph mill, and yesterday a party of the enemy, to 
the number of forty five were surprised and made prisoners,’’—Letter 
Srom the army, Continental Journal, January 22, 1778. 

? Colonel Burr joined the main army at Whitemarsh in November. 
He was at this time in the twenty-second year of his age. 
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It appears from this story that the militia stationed to 
guard the pass at the Gulph were continually sending false 
alarms to camp, which obliged the officers to get the troops 
under arms and frequently to keep them on the alert during 
the whole night. These alarms, it was soon found, arose 
from the want of a proper system of observation and from 
a general looseness of discipline in the corps. General 
McDougall, who well knew the quality of Colonel Burr as a 
soldier, recommended the commander-in-chief to give him 
the command of the post. 

This was done, which resulted in the introduction of a 
system of such rigorous discipline that mutiny was threat- 
ened and the death of the colonel resolved upon. This 
came to the knowledge of Burr, and on the evening decided 
upon (every cartridge having been previously drawn from 
the muskets) the detachment was ordered to parade. When 
in line, one of the men stepped from the ranks and levelled 
his musket at him, whereupon Burr raised his sword and 
struck the arm of the mutineer above the elbow, nearly 
severing it from his body. In a few minutes the corps was 
dismissed, the arm of the mutineer was next day amputated, 
and no more was heard of the mutiny. 

General Wayne, in writing from this encampment to a 
friend, requesting him to apply to Congress in his behalf 
for a short leave of absence, gives as his reasons ill health, a 
continued service of twenty-three months, and a desire to 
attend to his private affairs. Three very good pleas for such 
an indulgence, it being the first, as he says, that he had ever 
asked. The letter, dated “Camp at the Gulf 19th Deer. 
1777,” reads thus: 

“‘ After strugling with a stubron cold for months with a 
pain in my breast occasioned by a fall at Germantown—the 
Caitiff has taken post in my Lungs and throat—and unless 
Iam permitted to change my Ground I dread the Conse- 
quence. I have not Interest sufficient with His Excellency 
to Obtain leave of Absence long enough to effect a Radical 
eure. My physicians advise me to go to some Inland town 
or place when I can be properly attended and procure a 
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suitable Regimen. I have now been on constant duty for 
23 months, sixteen of which I served in Canada and Ticon- 
deroga, the Remainder with his Excellency during which 
period I have never had one single moment’s respite. My 
private Interest is in a suffering Condition, all the amts of 
Money’s Recd and Expenditures since then remain unset- 
tled—so that if any misfortune should happen me—there is 
no person who could liquidate them. 

“These considerations together with my state of Health 
induces me to request you to Jay my case before Congress 
and endeavour to obtain leave of Absence for me for five or 
six weeks. I am confident that when they reflect on the 
length of time I have served them together with the hard 
duty I have underwent they will not hesitate to grant me 
this Indulgence it being the first I ever asked.” 

It does not appear that the leave of absence was obtained ; 
at all events, we know that Wayne was still on duty at 
Lancaster and York in January, looking to a supply of 
clothing for the Pennsylvania troops. 

On the 18th of December, a day set apart by Congress for 
thanksgiving and prayer, the troops remained in their quar- 
ters, and the chaplains performed service with their several 
corps and brigades. On this day, in general orders, the com- 
mander-in-chief gave explicit directions for constructing the 
huts for winter-quarters. 

Although it has generally been stated that the establish- 
ment of winter-quarters at Valley Forge was fully decided 
upon at Whitemarsh, yet it seems that even when the army 
lay on these hills the matter was still under consideration. 
Timothy Pickering, in a letter to Mrs. Pickering, under 
date of December 13, wrote, “ The great difficulty is to fix 
a proper station for winter quarters. Nothing else prevents 
our going into them . . . it is a point not absolutely deter- 
mined.” And, two days later, John Laurens, writing to 
the President of Congress, says, “The army cross’d the 
Schuylkill on the 13th and has remained encamped on the 
heights on this side. Our truly republican general has de- 
clared to his officers that he will set the example of passing 
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the winter in a hut himself. The precise position is not yet 
fixed upon in which our huts are to be constructed ; it will 
probably be determined to day; it must be in such a situa- 
tion as to admit of a bridge of communication over the 
Schuylkill for the protection of the country we have just 
left.” 

This uncertainty, which does not seem to have been re- 
moved until the 17th of the month, will account for the 
lengthened period of the encampment at the Gulph, and it 
may not be too much to say that in all probability this 
locality was also taken into consideration. 

At ten o’clock on Friday morning, December 19, the 
army marched from hence to Valley Forge, six miles to the 
‘‘ northward.! 

We are standing on historic soil. Yonder hills, one hun- 
dred and sixteen years ago, witnessed the privations and 
sufferings of a band of heroes,—the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion. The old Gulph Mill, its walls grim and gray with 
age, still guards the spot, a faithful sentinel. Here have 
passed and repassed men whose names are history itself, 
whose deeds are a cherished inheritance. Washington, 
modest as virtuous; Greene, wise as brave; Knox, gallant 
as true; Lafayette, the friend of America; Sullivan, Stir- 
ling, De Kalb, Muhlenberg, Maxwell, Huntington, and 
Wayne! Anthony Wayne! Pennsylvania’s soldier and 
patriot. 

These grounds were the threshold to Valley Forge, and 
the story of that winter—a story of endurance, forbearance, 
and patriotism which will never grow old—had its begin- 
ning here, at the six days’ encampment by the old Gulph 
Mill. 

The memorial which we dedicate to-day in remembrance 
of this encampment—rough, unchiselled, nature’s monument 
—is a fit emblem of the dreary days of December, 1777. 


1 The movements of the army which have been traced in this paper 
were entirely in what was then Philadelphia County, now (since 1784) 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, the townships or districts mentioned 
being the same as at present, 
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THE OLD IRON FORGE—“ VALLEY FORGE.” 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


The encampment of the American army at Valley Forge 
has invested the place with a permanent interest which 
makes every authentic detail in relation to it worthy of at- 
tention. I have therefore collected some data referring to 
the earliest buildings of importance which stood on the 
encampment grounds. These include: 

1. The iron forge from which the place has derived its 
name. It was called Mountjoy Forge by its first owners, 
though commonly known, later, as Valley Forge, and was 
built by a partnership composed of Stephen Evans, Daniel 
Walker, and Joseph Williams, between December, 1742, 
and April, 1751. It stood on the lower (east) side of Valley 
Creek, in what is now Montgomery County, and was burned 
by the British in September, 1777. 

2. A saw-mill on Valley Creek, which was built between 
1751 and 1757. 

8. A grist-mill on Valley Creek, built by John Potts in 
1758 or 1759, and burned down in the spring of 1843. 

4. The head-quarters mansion, built also, it is presumed, 
by John Potts, perhaps in 1758 or 1759, in connection with 
the work on the grist-mill, and now standing, carefully 
preserved by the Valley Forge Memorial Association. 

5. The larger mansion-house, now known as the “ Wash- 
ington Inn,” built before the Revolution, probably by some 
of the Potts family, and used by the American army during 
the encampment. 

The most interesting and important of all these, of course, 
is the head-quarters mansion. Its history, no doubt, will 
in time be minutely traced by some one. In the present 
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paper I have given most attention to the two points of (1) 
the location and (2) the history of the old forge, which doubt- 
less is next in interest to the head-quarters mansion. To de- 
termine the question whether this forge stood on the lower 
(Montgomery County) side of Valley Creek or on the upper 
(Chester County) side, I have made examination of con- 
veyances of land recorded in the office of the Recorder of 
Deeds, in Philadelphia. These researches, though not ex- 
haustive (as I was not making a brief of title), are conclusive, 
as will be seen below, of the fact that the original forge 
stood on the lower side of Valley Creek, in Philadelphia 
(now Montgomery) County. Indeed, the evidence of this is 
so entirely clear and so readily accessible that it seems 
somewhat surprising that a question should ever have arisen 
concerning it. 


THE EARLIEST CONVEYANCES. 


Upon searching the records of deeds, I found a convey- 
ance, of which the following memoranda give the essential 
points: 


Release, December 18, 1742, Stephen Evans and Daniel Walker, both 
of Tredyffrin township, Chester county, yeomen, to Isaac Walker of the 
same township, yeoman, for 175 acres of land, the tract being bounded 
and described as follows: 

“ Beginning at a small gum by the Valley Creek, thence north 84 
degrees east, by part of the same land, 72 perches, to a Spanish oak; 
thence north 16 degrees east, by the Widow Edwards’s land, 222 perches 
to a Spanish oak, by the river Schuylkill; thence up the several courses 
of the said river 228 perches, to the mouth of Valley Creek, thence up 
the several courses of the same creek, 214 perches to the place of begin- 
ning, containing 175 acres.” 


This description, it is obvious, is that of the tract of land 
at the confluence of Valley Creek with the Schuylkill River, 
—on the east side of the creek and south side of the river, 
—it being the ground on which the Washington head- 
quarters building now stands, and including a considerable 
part of the encampment site. 

Having fixed the place, we may with interest inquire how 
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these grantors of 1742, Stephen Evans and Daniel Walker, 
farmers in Tredyftrin, acquired their title. The recital of 
this in this conveyance is quite extended. First it recites 
the grant by William Penn to his daughter, Letitia Penn, 
October 24, 1701, of the “ Manor of Mount Joy,” supposed 
to contain seven thousand eight hundred acres, at ‘a yearly 
rent of one beaver skin. From her the several conveyances 
down to Evans and Walker had been as follows: 


1. Letitia (Penn) and her husband William Aubrey, July 10, 1780, to 
Sir Archibald Grant, “of that part of Great Britain called Scotland,” 
the conveyance being for the whole Manor of Mount Joy, excepting 
such parts as had actually been sold and conveyed by the Aubreys. 

2. December 10, 1735, deed to William Wilkinson, by Sir Archibald 
Grant, for the whole property, as conveyed to him. 

8. An “indenture of release tripartite,’ June 22, 1736, the three 
parties to it being (a) William Wilkinson, of the parish of St. James, 
in the liberty of Westminster, and county of Middlesex, England, sur- 
viving assignee of the real and personal estate of John Thompson, late 
of London, merchant, against whom a commission of bankruptcy had 
been awarded; (5) the said John Thompson; and (c) William Penn,! 
“called of Kingston Bowrey, in the County of Sussex, Esq.,”—it being 
a conveyance by Wilkinson and Thompson to William Penn of “ All 
that the aforesaid Manor of Mount Joy,” etc. 

4. William Penn, by a deed or letter of attorney, February 16, 1740-41, 
constituted James Logan, of Stenton, and William Logan, of Philadel- 
phia, merchant, his attorneys, and they,— 

5. Conveyed, February 1, 1741-42, to Stephen Evans and Daniel 
Walker 175 acres, (it being the same property which Evans and Walker 
now conveyed to Isaac Walker.) 


OWNERSHIP OF EVANS, WALKER, AND WILLIAMS. 


The tract of one hundred and seventy-five acres was thus 
fixed by this conveyance in the hands of Isaac Walker on 
December 13, 1742. This was evidently only a step prece- 
dent to an arrangement for a new ownership by three per- 
sons, and probably the improvement of the property. Five 
days afterwards, December 18, 1742, Isaac Walker and Sarah, 
his wife, reconveyed the tract (with precisely the same metes 


1 This was the grandson of William Penn the Founder, being the son 
of William Penn, Jr. 
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and bounds, and the same extended recitation of title) to 
Stephen Evans and Daniel Walker (from whom Isaac had 
just received it), and Joseph Williams, of Lower Merion, 
miller. 

Joseph Williams, as stated in the deed, was a resident of 
Lower Merion, and a miller by occupation. (I find that, 
April 11, 1738, he and his wife Sarah executed a mortgage of 
their farm in Lower Merion—two hundred acres—to Hugh 
Jones, for two hundred pounds, and paid it off in 1750.) 
Without inquiring concerning him very particularly, it may 
be reasonably inferred that, being a miller, he was interested 
in utilizing the water-power of Valley Creek, upon which, 
from the description, no mills had yet been erected,—at this 
place, at least. 

In the Pennsylvania Gazette, April 4, 1751, there appears 
this advertisement : 


TO BE SOLD. 


The third part of Mountjoy Forge, Situate in Upper 
Merion, on the river Schuylkill, by the great road, 
leading from Philadelphia, to the French-creek iron- 
works, 20 miles from Philadelphia, and not so far 
distant from 3 furnaces ; the said works are in good 
repair, with one third of the utensils to be sold; also 
one hundred and twenty acres of land belonging 
thereto. For title and terms inquire of Daniel 
Walker, living near the said premises. 


The advertisement, it will be observed, fixes the forge as 
being “ situate in Upper Merion” Township, that being the 
lower (east) side of Valley Creek, in what is now Mont- 
gomery County. It also shows that the forge had been 
built in the interval between December, 1742, and April, 
1751. 

Why Daniel Walker desired to sell his one-third is not 
explained, nor is it important. Six months later it seems 
that his two partners were inclined to sell their shares also, 
for on September 26, 1751, this advertisement appears in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette : 

VoL. XVil.— 28 
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PHILapE.pnia, September 26, 1751. 
N the feventh day of the Eighth Month, com- 
monly called October, will be fold by auction, 
or publick vendue, by the fubfcribers, two thirds of 
about 375 acres of land, joining and near the mouth 
of Valley Creek and Schuylkill, most of it unclear’d; 
with two thirds of a forge or iron-works with the 
said land; also two thirds of a faw-mill on the said 
premises. The faid forge and faw-mill ftand in a 
very convenient place for custom and timber; and 
both ftand close by a publick road leading to Phila- 
delphia. Any perfon or perfons inclining to purchafe 
the above premifes, by applying to the fubfcribers, 
may know the terms of fale before, or at the day of 
fale. The title is indifputable. STEPHEN EvANs, 
JosEPH WILLIAMS. 


CONVEYANCES TO JOHN POTTS. 


What resulted from these advertisements, if anything, I 
have not developed, but the property was ultimately sold to 
John Potts. There is on record a deed, made March 12, 
1757, by the executors of Stephen Evans, conveying his 
one-third of the forge property to John Potts. The grantors 
in this deed are described as ‘‘ Mary Stephens, of the Town- 
ship of Tredyffrin, in the county of Chester, [etc.], and 
Abijah Stephens, both of the said township, yeomen,” 
“they, the said Mary, Abijah, and [a blank in the record] 
being the executors named in the last will and testament of 
Stephen Evans, late of the same township, deceased,” ete. 
The deed recites the death of Stephen Evans, and that he 
left a will dated February 21,1754. It says that he had 
become in his lifetime the owner in fee of an undivided one- 
third part of “a certain Iron Forge, saw-mill, and three 
tracts or parcels of land, one of the said tracts, on part 
whereof the said Iron Forge and saw-mill are erected, being 
situate in the said county of Philadelphia, part of the Manor 
of Mountjoy,” etc. The metes and bounds of this tract 
being given, they prove to be precisely the same as in the 
deeds of 1742, above described, and the content remains 
one hundred and seventy-five acres. The conveyance by 
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Isaac and Sarah Walker to Evans, Walker, and Williams, 
December 18, 1742, is recited. 

The language above will be observed,—“ one of the said 
tracts, on part whereof the said Iron Forge and saw-mill 
are erected, being situate in the said county of Philadelphia, 
part of the Manor of Mountjoy.” Besides confirming the 
statement of the advertisement of Daniel Walker as to the 
location of the forge on the Philadelphia side of Valley 
Creek, it also shows that there was now a saw-mill on the 
property, which, as it was not mentioned in the advertise- 
ment in 1751, had presumably been erected meantime. 

The grantee, in this deed of 1757, “John Potts, of the 
Manor of Douglass, in the county of Philadelphia, Esquire,” 
was the distinguished iron-master (the son of Thomas Potts, 
one of the pioneers of iron-making in Pennsylvania), born 
at Germantown in 1710, died at Pottsgrove in 1768. Details 
concerning him and his varied activities are extremely inter- 
esting, but need not be given here. Mrs. James, in her admi- 
rable “ Memorial of the Potts Family” (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1874), has worthily presented them. He was already 
largely engaged in the iron industry, and he and his sons 
continued to be for many years concerned in the ownership 
of the property at Valley Forge; so much so, indeed, that 
it has been a common supposition that the forge was estab- 
lished by some of them, which, as has been shown, was 
not the case. 

The other two tracts, in which John Potts was now buying 
a one-third interest from the Evans executors, were very 
probably woodland, intended to furnish fuel to the forge. 
One of them lay on the upper side of Valley Creek, but 
did not extend to the river. It included one hundred acres, 
and was “situate in Charles Town, in the county of Chester, 
part of the manor of Bilton, beginning at a white oak near 
Valley Creek, thence south 80 degrees west by vacant land, 
136 perches to a heap of stones, near a small marked chest- 
nut, thence north 15 degrees west, by land late of John 
Jones, 166 perches to a post by the side of Philadelphia 
road, thence north 86 degrees east, by the said road 64 
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perches to a white oak saplin, thence south 82 degrees east 
by the said road 31 perches to a sugar tree, standing by the 
side of the Valley Creek, and thence up the several courses 
of the said creek, and on the same, 208 perches to the place 
of beginning” (being the same which John Jones and Jane, 
his wife, December 16, 1742, conveyed to Stephen Evans, 
Daniel Walker, and Joseph Williams). The third tract, 
also in Charlestown (one hundred and one acres), had also 
been bought of John and Jane Jones, December 18, 1742. 
It was not on Valley Creek. 

This deed to John Potts by the executors of Stephen 
Evans also mentions that on Tract No. 2 there had been a 
reservation to John Parry of a water right on Valley Creek, 
“of erecting a dam or ware” across it at such place as he 
should think best “for watering his adjacent meadow 
ground,” and to dig earth and gravel at or near the bank 
of the creek, to make the dam, and that this right had been 
conveyed to Stephen Evans by John Parry’s executors in 
1741. The conveyance now made to John Potts is for the 
undivided one-third in all three of the tracts. The pur- 
chase-money is two hundred pounds, sixteen shillings, lawful 
money of Pennsylvania. The conveyance included “ All 
and every the messuages, tenements, houses, outhouses, 
buildings, improvements, Forges, Iron works, Tools, uten- 
sils, materials, stock, mines, minerals, ore-quarries, mill 
dams, mill races, [etc.] unto the said Iron Forge, saw-mill, 
and 3 Tracts of Land belonging.” 

By what conveyance John Potts acquired the other two- 
thirds interest in the property which had belonged to Daniel 
Walker and Joseph Williams, and which they advertised 
for sale in September, 1751, I have not ascertained. He 
may have bought it previously. At any rate, he became, 
about 1757, the owner of the entire property. 


CONVEYANCES TO JOHN POTTS’S SONS. 


The next document of which I took notes is a deed by 
John Potts, Esq., of Pottsgrove, and Ruth, his wife, March 
24, 1768, to John Potts, Jr. (his son), of East Nantmeal 
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Township, Chester County, iron-master. The consideration 
is three thousand five hundred pounds. It conveys 


“All that Iron Forge, called or known by the name of Mountjoy 
Forge, saw-mill and grist-mill, and three tracts or parcels of land. . . 
Together with all the working tools, bellows, hammers, anvils, gears, 
utensils, and implements to the said iron-works and mills respectively 
belonging or therewith used.” 


Then, the following day, March 25, 1768, there is another 
deed, in which John Potts, Jr., of East Nantmeal, iron- 
master, and Margaret, his wife, are grantors, conveying to 
John Potts, Sen., for five hundred pounds,— 


“A certain messuage or tenement, grist-mill, saw-mill, and a small 
piece of land thereunto belonging, situate in Upper Merion township, 
in the said county of Philadelphia, beginning at a post on the east side 
of Valley Creek, where the Great Road leading to the City of Phila- 
delphia crosses the said creek, thence by the said road south 80 degrees 
east 18 perches, thence by the said John Potts, Jr.’s land, north 11 
degrees East, 8 perches, north 80 degrees west 5 perches, north 11 
degrees east 10 perches, East 40 perches, and north 11 degrees east 
[blank] perches to the River Schuylkill, thence up the same river, by 
the several courses thereof to the north side of the said Valley Creek, 
thence up the said Creek to the place of beginning, containing [blank] 
acres and [blank] perches of land.” ‘ Also one other piece or parcel of 
land, supposed to contain about 40 acres, situate between the aforesaid 
great road and a road leading to the plantation of a certain David 
Stephen. Also the free right and liberty of the mill race in the channel 
it runs now through the said John Potts, Jr.’s other land, and sufficient 
freeboard on both sides of the said race to come to the dam belonging 
to the said mills,” etc. It being part of the 175 acres “called the Forge 
Tract,” conveyed by John Potts, Sen., to John Potts, Jr., the day before. 


Endorsed on the back of this deed, the same date (March 
25, 1768), is a conveyance of this property by John Potts, 
Sen., and wife, to Joseph Potts for five shillings. (Joseph 
was another son of John, Sen., and brother of the younger 
John. See details below.) From the description of the 
metes and bounds it is obvious that it includes the land in 
the corner formed by Valley Creek and the Schuylkill, and 
therefore the ‘“ messuage or tenement” built upon it may 
have been the present head-quarters mansion. 
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May 10, 1768, John Potts, Jr., still of East Nantmeal, 
iron-master, conveyed the whole one hundred and seventy- 
five acres to Joseph Potts, of the city of Philadelphia, mer- 
chant (the brother just named). It is described: “ All 
that Iron Forge, called or known by the name of the 
Mount Joy Forge, saw-mill, & grist-mill, and 3 tracts or 
pareels of land, thereunto belonging, one of them whereon 
the said forge and mills stand situate in Upper Merion 
Township, in the county of Philadelphia, it being part of 
the reputed manor of Mount Joy.” 

These conveyances therefore lodged the whole of the one 
hundred and seventy-five acres in the possession of Joseph 
Potts. 

DESCRIPTIONS IN JOHN POTTS’S WILL. 


John Potts, Sen., died at his home (Pottsgrove, now Potts- 
town) June 6, 1768, a few weeks after the execution of the 
deeds described above. He had made his will about a year 
before (April 24, 1767), and in it had made disposition of 
his Valley Forge properties in the clauses which are given 
below, and which, though they became void as to these 
properties by his sale of them in his lifetime, I insert 
here because they afford some additional descriptive details : 


“Whereas I stand seized of a certain Grist Mill in the County of 
Philadelphia, known by the name of the Valley Mill, & of a small piece 
of ground thereunto belonging bounded & described as follows, Viz. 
beginning at the Valley Creek, where the Great road crosses it thence 
along the same road towards Philadelphia by the Gardens to the fence 
of the field on the North side of the said road fence along the said fence 
to the barn-yard, thence along the fence between the garden & said 
barn-yard to the road leading to Schuylkill, thence along the same road 
to the other side of the barn-yard next Schuylkill, & thence up the 
barn-yard fence through the field to the middle of the old orchard in 
the Hollow, thence by a straight line to Schuylkill, thence up Schuy)kill 
to the mouth of the Valley Creek to the place of beginning, And 
whereas I have also a tract of land, supposed to contain about 40 acres 
situate & lying between the Great Road leading from the Valley Creek 
to Philadelphia & a road leading to the plantations of a certain David 
Stephens, & whereas I have also reserved & am entitled unto for me my 
heirs & assigns forever the free use & benefit of the water running to 
the said mill with full liberty of cleansing & repairing the Race, & 
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amending & keeping in repair the dam at all times when necessary, It 
is my will & I do hereby order and direct my Executor hereafter named 
within a convenient time after my decease to make sale of the said Mill 
& Lands with the privileges above mentioned & all & singular other the 
Hereditaments & appurtenances whatsoever thereunto belonging. 

“Whereas I have agreed & bargained with my sons Samuel & John 
for the sale of all my estate interest & title of in & to Warwick furnace 
& the lands, ores, hereditaments & appurtenances thereunto belonging, 
in the County of Chester, & of all my estate interest & title of in & to 
the Valley Forge, with the lands, hereditaments & appurtenances thereto 
belonging, (the Valley Mill & the lands & privileges hereinbefore men- 
tioned only excepted), in the Counties of Philadelphia & Chester, for 
the sum of four thousand five hundred pounds, which said sum of money 
should have been paid to me the Ist day of April, A.D. 1765, with 
interest from that time: It is my will & I do give & devise for the con- 
sideration afs* unto my Sons Samuel & John & unto their heirs & 
assigns forever, all my estate, title, interest, property, claim & demand 
whatsoever of into & out of the said Furnace forge, land, hereditaments, 
& appurtenances thereunto respectively belonging, (except as before 
excepted), they paying the residue of the said four thousand five hun- 
dred pounds with the interest as afs*.” 


It may be repeated, in order to guard against misunder- 
standing, that the above clauses of John Potts’s will became 
void, so far as the Valley Forge property was concerned, by 
the conveyances which he made of it to his sons in his life- 
time. I cite them mainly because of the additional descrip- 
tive details which they furnish. 


JOHN POTTS’S SONS AND VALLEY FORGE. 


As we have seen, the whole Valley Forge tract east of 
Valley Creek—the one hundred and seventy-five acres on 
which the forge, the mills, and other buildings stood— 
became the property of Joseph Potts in May, 1768. It may 
be best, at this point, to speak more distinctly as to the 
several sons of John Potts, Sen., who were at this time, or 
thereafter, connected with the Valley Forge property. John 
Potts, Sen., and his wife Ruth (Savage), of Pottsgrove, had 
thirteen children, of whom eleven married and founded 
families. ‘Those who need be mentioned are: 


1. Thomas, of Pottsgrove, “Colonel Thomas” of Revolutionary times, 
member of the Assembly, born 1735, died 1785. General Washington 
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was several times his guest at his mansion at Pottsgrove (originally 
built by John Potts, Sen.), and Mrs. James says, “it was here, doubt- 
less, that Washington formed the plan to winter his army at Valley 
Forge on the property of Thomas’s brothers,” 

2. Samuel, of Pottsgrove, member of the Colonial Assembly, born 
1736, died 1793. He was interested in the conduct of the iron-works at 
Valley Forge, with his brother John, in 1765. 

8. John, the Judge and “Loyalist,” born 1738. He was interested 
with Samue! in the Valley Forge works for a time, and, as we have 
seen, received the property from his father and conveyed it to Joseph 
in 1768. 

4. David, merchant in Philadelphia, born 1741, died at Valley Forge, 
1798. He owned the large mansion (now Washington Inn) at the time 
of the encampment, and was engaged, with his brother Joseph and their 
cousin Thomas Hockley, in carrying on the Valley Forge works in 1767 
and later. 

5. Joseph, of Philadelphia, born 1742, died near Frankford (Phila- 
delphia), 1804. He acquired the whole of the Valley Forge property, 
1768, and was of the firm of Potts, Hockley & Potts, conducting the 
forge in 1767 and later. 

6. Isaac, of Valley Forge, owner of the head-quarters mansion and of 
the grist-mill at the time of the encampment, born 1750, died at Chel- 
tenham, 1803. (It was he who saw Washington on his knees, at prayer, 
in the woods at Valley Forge.) 


It thus appears that five of the brothers (Samuel, John, 
David, Joseph, and Isaac) were some time owners of the 
Valley Forge property, or interested in business upon it. 
John’s interest, however, was brief; it began in 1765, and 
ceased entirely in 1768, when he sold to Joseph. Isaac’s 
interest in the iron-works operations was after the Revo- 
lution, and then related to the new forge. It remains, 
therefore, that Samuel, David, and Joseph were those 
mainly concerned in operating the old forge. 

Before the death of John Potts, the elder, he had arranged 
(as appears by his will) with his sons Samuel and John, at 
least as early as 1765, for them to take and carry on the 
forge. The purchase-money, the will says, was to have 
been paid April 1, 1765, and the agreement may have taken 
effect even earlier than that. Mrs. James mentions an old 
inventory of personal property made by Samuel and John 
when they took possession, amounting to twelve hundred 
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and fourteen pounds, six shillings, and nine pence, but she 
does not give any date with it. 

Samuel and John may have conducted the forge, then, 
from 1765 to 1767. In that year the firm of Potts, Hockley 
& Potts began to manage it,—Joseph and David Potts, and 
their cousin, Thomas Hockley. Mrs. James gives an “ In- 
ventory taken at Mountjoy Forge, June 12, 1767, by Potts, 
Hockley & Potts.” How long they continued is not ascer- 
tained. The next year, 1768, the ownership of the property 
passed to Joseph, as has been stated above, by the deeds 
from his father and his brother John. 


THE VARIOUS BUILDINGS. 
Of the old forge Mrs. James (writing about 1874) says,— 


“The site of this old forge, which was burned by the British more 
than two months before the American army encamped there, is now 
covered by water, and is at the foot of Mount Joy, and more than half a 
mile above the Valley mill. The new dam, which was built lower down 
the creek after the Revolution, and which . . . had been long contem- 
plated, raised the water-level and covered the foundation. The new 
works, erected soon after the close of the war, were built near where the 
present factory stands.” 


Mrs. James gives copies of accounts with John Potts, Sen., 
in 1759, showing that the grist-mill was built that year (or, 
as appears from the dates, more probably in 1758), being 
almost immediately after he purchased of the Stephen 
Evans executors, and she adds this statement: 


“T am inclined to think that the building of the house, afterwards 
Washington’s head-quarters, is included in this account, and that both 
[it and the grist-mill] were erected at the same time.” 


If this surmise is correct, the head-quarters mansion dates 
from 1758 or 1759. It has already been stated that there 
was a “‘ messuage or tenement” here when John Potts, Sen., 
conveyed to Joseph, in 1768. As it will be an important 
point for the historian of the head-quarters to fix its age 
precisely, I leave this point without further comment. Isaac 
Potts, it seems, had bought part of the one hundred and 
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seventy-five acres from Joseph by 1773, for an agreement 
between them in that year, cited by Mrs. James, shows that 
he (Isaac) then owned the grist-mill and Joseph the forge. 
When the war movements of 1777 drew near the place, Isaac 
was living in the head-quarters mansion, and the larger one 
(Washington Inn) was used as a summer residence by David 
Potts, whose home was in Philadelphia. Mrs. James 
says,— 

“His family resided there [V. F.] during the summer, in the large 
house, situated on the Great Road, above Washington’s head-quarters. 
When the army occupied Valley Forge, this stone house was taken for 
the officers’ rendezvous and a bakery. I have never seen any engraving 
of this building, which is now [probably 1874] much disfigured by 
fancifui iron balconies and railings painted yellow, but an antique wall 
of dressed stone still surrounds it, enclosing many fine old trees. It was 
probably the first mansion erected on the estate. . . . The large ovens 
for baking the army bread were built in the cellar of the house, and 
were taken out only a few years ago.”’! 


Mrs. James does not give any very definite evidence that 
this mansion-house was built earlier than the head-quarters, 
though it may have been. If the latter was built, as pre- 
viously suggested, at the same time with the grist-mill, in 
1758 or 1759, the greater age of the “ Inn” mansion would 
be doubtful. Mrs. James points out the passage in the will 
of John Potts, Sen., 1768, where the line of the lot of ground 
attached to the grist-mill passes “‘ up the barn-yard fence” 
to the “middle of the old orchard in the Hollow,” etc., 
these descriptions apparently referring to the surroundings 
of the “Inn” mansion, but this was several years after the 
date already suggested for the erection of the head-quarters. 

The grist-mill was the place of the exciting episode, 
shortly after the battle at Brandywine, when Alexander 
Hamilton, then a lieutenant-colonel, accompanied by Captain 


1 Letter of the Board of War to President Wharton, August 30, 1777: 


“Sir —There is a large quantity of Flour spoiling for Want of baking. It lies at 
Valley Forge; I am directed to request of you that you with the Council will be pleased 
to order Furloughs to be given to six Bakers out of the Militia, for the purpose of baking 
the Flour into hard biscuit. Col. Dewees will receive your order and endeavor to find 
out the Bakers. 


“RicH. PETERS Sec.” 
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Lee (“ Light-horse Harry’’), came in haste, with a small 
party from the latter’s troop, to destroy the stores of grain 
and flour, and, being hotly pressed by the British, barely 
escaped. (The account will be found cited in Day’s “ His- 
torical Collections,” though it is slightly confused and 
cannot be altogether accurate; and Lossing also gives it, 
more concisely.) This mill was carried on by Isaac Potts 
‘until near the close of the century.” It was burned down 
in the spring of 1843 by a spark from a locomotive on the 
railroad. Mrs. Ogden, cited by Mrs. James (p. 219), says,— 


“Tt stood near the railroad, and was much larger than the mill my 
father built higher up the race the next year, now [1868] used as a 
paper-mill. The old mill had very massive timbers used in its building, 
which were unharmed by time, and I heard say the burrs were the best 
in the country; they were all destroyed by the fire. . . . If the house 
[the head-quarters] is as old as the mill, it has stood the storms of over a 
century well. There are the same doors and window-shutters (as well 
as sash) as when the house was built.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF MRS. ANN 
WARDER. 


CONTRIBUTED BY MISS SARAH CADBURY. 


{Ann Warder, née Head, of England, was the wife of John, a son of 
Jeremiah and Mary Warder, of Philadelphia, who, in 1776, was settled 
in London as a shipping merchant, with a branch house in Philadel- 
phia. After a lapse of ten years business called him to return to his 
native city for a visit, when he was accompanied by his wife and eldest 
son, Jeremiah, and, as it proved, the expected return to England for 
residence was never accomplished. From the time of her leaving home 
Mrs. Warder maintained a lively correspondence with her family, and 
during the first three years (1786-1789) she kept a diary detailing the 
social, domestic, and religious life of Friends in and near Philadelphia. 
From the stand-point of a foreigner many of their habits and customs 
impressed her as new and original and were noted for the edification of 
her only sister, Elizabeth. During the first year of their sojourn in Phila- 
delphia they were the guests of her husband’s widowed mother, whose 
house, on Third Street, opposite to Church Alley, was a centre of hospi- 
tality. At this time Mrs. Warder was about twenty-eight years of age, 
with attractive manners, sprightly disposition, and a fair share of beauty. 
Her husband died in 1828, and she one year later. | 


1786. 


6 mo. 6th.—[Bristol."] At dinner a violent shower de- 
tained us long, but the good horses and no stopping soon 
carried us the twenty miles [to Philadelphia] where mother 
[Mrs. Warder] Aunt Ilooten (who had not been out of bed 
for a twelve month) her husband, cousin John Hooten, the 
four Parkers and sister Emlen were impatiently awaiting 
our arrival, which they were not at all apprised of ’till I got 
up stairs, when it would not be in my power to do justice to 
all the professed joy and affection shown me. It was one 
hour and a half before my dearest arrived owing to the fatigue 

1 We omit the records of the voyage to New York and the few days 


spent in that city and vicinity, and take up the narrative at Bristol, the 
last stop made before reaching Philadelphia. 
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of the poor cattle. My arrival had prepared dear mother 
for the pleasure she had so much anticipated—think then 
of her delight to see one who was always the darling, after 
ten years absence. The evening was spent with the family, 
sister Emlen, Billy and Sally Morris, and J. Fry. Uncle 
Head welcomed our arrival—my dear father’s image without 
a wig and less vivacity. Nancy Emlen called but would not 
stop ’till John arrived. She is a sweet innocent, but never 
I think beautiful, and her dress did not appear so singular 
then as I had had represented; candle light made some 
things which were brown appear white—her mind appears 
to be a perfect symmetry of heavenly love. 

6 mo. 7th.—I rested well in mother’s best bed the room 
large and house spacious. Below are the shop and count- 
ing house in front; one large and one small parlor back, 
a delightful entry from the street to the yard. Up stairs 
is a good drawing room and three large chambers, with 
the same size cool passage, and in the best sitting room 
is Johnny’s picture, which is an excellent likeness. After 
breakfast I hastily prepared to receive company which came 
in such numbers that I should have been quite tired out did 
not one frequently make their appearance whom I had 
before seen. We dined at mother’s with only our own 
family, which fills a long table. I have mentioned those 
present except some of the younger branches—Lydia Parker, 
Naney Webb, Sophia Mayberry (is here to receive her edu- 
cation), Nelly Parker, sixteen, (Dr. Foulke is said to court 
her), a pretty, sweet behaved girl. Becky is a dear little 
creature, about Sophia’s age,—they have fine hair and wear 
no caps, but handkerchiefs close up to their throats with a 
frill around the neck, in which dress much inconsistency 
appears to me. At tea we had a good round party of 
cousins, but I am informed that not half have been here, 
most on the Head side. 

6 mo. Sth— Nancy Emlen called on her way to meeting; 
I was not dressed or believe I should have gone though 
several had appointed to call. The house as yesterday kept 
filling and emptying. Nancy returned and stayed to dinner 
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and ’till late in the evening. I was ready to envy her situ- 
ation except the dress, which my poor mind must go through 
severe conflicts to submit to—all brown except her cap, 
which was coarse muslin without either border or strings. 
Her cousin Samuel who has been several times our visitant 
sat a good bit with us this afternoon. Supped at home 
Doctor Foulke and Jacky Fry with us—the latter not so 
forward in his matrimonial journey as I hoped—believe it 
is little more than a joke at present. 

6 mo. 9th.— A crowded house began at 10 o’clock. Some- 
times the recollection of you would make me ready to burst 
out with laughter, such new scenes are presented. Many 
in their own carriages have honored me with their company 
—Friends and others. Such a general use of fans my eyes 
never beheld, you scarcely see a woman without one, and in 
Winter I am told they visit with them as a plaything. Its 
impossible to attempt any description of all these at once, 
but as it is expected I should return all the visits each day, 
I hope that I may be as particular as thou wish. The close 
of evening presented a clear’d house, so we set out for the 
first time to Uncle Hooten’s,—his wife a sister of mother 
Warder’s. On our return found two of Dr. Foulke’s sisters, 
the youngest a very pretty girl, which I at present think a 
rarity for those who are thought so here. I dare not men- 
tion it for fear of being thought envious or having too high 
an opinion of my own dear country. The family supped 
alone except dear Sister Emlen, whom I feel a singular love 
and pity for—with such a husband and so large a family. 

6 mo. 11th.—In the forenoon went to Market Street Meet- 
ing which I think is full double the size of Gracechurch 
street. It has five doors, one each side the minister’s gallery, 
near which I sit though much courted by beckoners to come 
under it, which I refused, though not without feeling some 
pleasure, as sister Hannah had given me a very different 
account of their Friends. We dined at dear uncle John 
Head’s, for whom my heart is always filled with pleasure at 
seeing which happens pretty frequent, as the greatest socia- 
bility subsist in this place. He has by his first wife a 
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daughter married, with a large family. His second wife 
left him with three children. Uncle has not so much 
vivacity as our beloved parent in full health used to possess, 
and is now sixty two. At six went again to meeting, the 
day being so warm it was omitted in the afternoon. Re- 
turned home to supper when we met Brother and Sister 
Vaux with their only two children. The mode of dressing 
children here is not so becoming as with us, and I have 
scarcely seen a white frock since my arrival; their colored 
ones are very inferior to what we use, which with blue 
and yellow skirts and their necks entirely covered to pre- 
serve them, complete a dress very inconsistent with the 
mothers’ appearance when from home, for not a woman has 
visited me but what was elegant enough for any bride. 
Indeed we could almost persuade ourselves that was the 
ease from so much saluting—which is a practice here con- 
siderably out of use. A young girl esteems it an insult for 
a man to offer any such thing—the strictest delicacy sub- 
sists, beyond what I ever expected to find, particularly as 
they are more and much earlier exposed to men’s company. 
Our family with the addition of my beloved friend Nancy 
Emlen supped together. She wore today a dark snuff 
colored Tabereen, but looked old and so awkward made that 
if her person was not so agreeable it would be disgusting—I 
mean the dress. She is not so handsome as Becky Gurney, 
but has all her sweetness of countenance with a taller and 
more agreeable person. 

6 mo. 12th.—Breakfasted at home comfortably, but it would 
be more so if the family were more attentive to the sum- 
mons. I arose at six o’clock and scrambled hard ’till ten, 
unpacking and setting my clothes to rights, which only 
arrived on seventh day evening. The certainty of company 
after that time obliged me to be ready for dining at brother 
Jerry’s—such attention I had no idea was ever paid to 
strangers. Mother, Sister Vaux, and ourselves composed 
the party—at tea Sister Morris and little Fanny Vaux joined 
us. In the evening we took a nice walk, which gave me a 
clearer idea of the town, that it is in my opinion as far 
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superior to New York as Westminster to the city. The 
regularity of the streets and buildings with their entire 
plainness I much admire, scarce a house but the color re- 
sembles our Mark Lane Hall painting. 

6 mo. 13th.—The forenoon as usual engaged with com- 
pany. The family dined at Billy Morris’s. We had a very 
genteel dinner, indeed I think from my present observation 
that people here are more superb in their entertainments 
than with us. Provisions of every kind are cheaper, but the 
greatest luxury is the abundance of fruit. We have pine- 
apples, strawberries, cherries, peas. We remained the even- 
ing ’till twelve o’clock, which doings we have been guilty 
of every night—supping late and chatting after; sometimes 
a walk after dark, which is much the practice here owing 
to the extreme heat of the day. I dread the increase about 
two months hence. 

6 mo. 14th.—In the afternoon, the weather being cool, 
Johnny, sister Vaux and myself in a phaeton, and Billy. 
Prichard and Sally Parker in a chair, took a ride of ten 
miles along the banks of the Schuylkill, with which I was 
much pleased. Several friends called in during the evening, 
which I find is occasioned by the intense heat of the Sum- 
mer—they walk most after dark and sit much on their 
porches, which as a mother I think expose girls too early to 
the acquaintance of men. 

6 mo. 16th.—Drank tea at Uncle Roberts, brother Jerry’s 
first wife was his daughter; Richard Vaux also married 
another ; she is destitute of beauty but an agreeable woman. 

6 mo. 18th.—Being engaged to dine at Thomas Eddy’s 
was induced to attend the meeting nearest their house, 
which being esteemed a cool one proved a double induce- 
ment. I dread the heat most where a number of people 
are gathered together. It was a pretty house called the Hill 
or Pine Street Meeting, not near so large as Market Street 
Meeting, but many friends were there who I knew from 
their attention in calling upon me. After tea returned 
home where we found Billy Parker and Harry Capper sit- 
ting at the door. At supper Dr. Foulke and Jacky Fry 
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joined us. People talk about Sally Parker and him. Girls 
run so thick and lads so thin that if two are seen together 
several times people will talk. We can’t find any body in 
particular to joke Jerry and Dick about, they are attentive 
to all when thrown in their way, but engaged to none. 
Jerry says that in Winter the girls look so blooming by a 
good fire that he is induced to think about matrimony, and 
almost determined if they can stand the next Summer. 
Then the sultry heat discovers such poor relaxed, un- 
healthy constitutions that his resolutions vanish—they both 
talk of English wives in which more health, spirits and 
beauty are to be found than here. I told him our husbands 
are obliged to exceed theirs in obedience. He says that a 
good curtain lecture sometimes from a wife who would 
render herself at others lively and agreeable to him and his 
friends would be more bearable than lumps of dead or in- 
animate flesh. I have threatened the destruction of their 
pig tails before I will consent to introduce them as my 
nephews in our country, which they both acknowledge will 
be cheerfully resigned. 

6 mo. 19th—We early prepared for a country excursion 
—Johnny, myself, brother Jerry and sister Hannah, Lydia 
Parker, and Nelly, with Sally Moore, in a wagon. Sally 
Parker followed in a chair with a young widower, Jerry 
and Dick in another. We hada pleasant ride of four miles, 
and the novelty of the conveyance diverted me much. We 
met a considerable number, who with us, had received an 
invitation to partake of a fine turtle lunch given by Magnus 
Miller and George Emlen, a brother of Caleb’s. His wife is 
the most English looking woman I have seen here. They 
keep their carriage but have little pride. Two of her sisters 
were also present, the youngest a pretty girl. We dined 
under an awning in the garden, and the day being beautiful, 
it was very pleasant. The sweetness of the evening urged us 
to enjoy the country ’till it began to close when we prepared 
to return. Our horses were so high spirited that I proposed 
to walk over a wooden bridge we had first to pass, the noise 
from which I feared would add to their desire to be moving, 

VoL, Xvil.—29 
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however, Jerry was not willing and I never wish to look 
singular particularly in imaginary fears. Yet a few minutes 
led me to think I should have been better off following my 
own inclination. A woman meeting us her horse took 
fright and ran around several times striking ours which 
with the general screams amongst us at her danger frightened 
our spirited beasts when they began to rear and back that 
we feared we would be overturned into the water. The 
woman was soon thrown, but mercifully not into the stream, 
which would have prevented the possibility of our saving 
her. Brother Jerry was using every endeavor to restore 
her and I jumped out and ran back to my companions and 
met my husband, who was frightened at my condition. 
However the landlord of the Inn ran to the poor creature 
and brought back word that she was intoxicated and did 
not appear hurt. We were told that she was of a reputable 
family in the neighborhood but gave herself up entirely to 
the horrid practice and had met with similar misfortunes 
before. Hannah undertook to correct us for being so 
frightened and she preached the whole way home upon our 
folly which I answered in silence and was sorry the rest did 
not do the same. The noise of the back seat rattling from 
nobody being on it drowned her voice, and she begged 
somebody to move there, but I would not let them, as it 
was much more uneasy than the other seats, 

6 mo. 20th.—After supper we set off for a walk—Jerry 
Parker ran into Jacky Fry’s store and Sally who is just my 
sister mischievous and myself followed him, when finding 
the master from home we had no better fun than turning 
out his cupboard, laid a coat for a table cloth and decorated 
it with all we could find except his tea and sugar, which 
with five spoons we hid to trouble him for breakfast, he 
keeping bachelor’s hall. 

6 mo. 21st.—After a great hunt in vain Jacky came over 
and threatened hard if his materials for breakfast were not 
produced, so we were obliged to confess. Dined with 
Nicholas Waln’s wife (he is in New England with John 
Townsend) and the company consisted of Sammy Emlen 
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and Nancy, Thomas Colley, Thomas Fisher and wife, Friend 
Beveridge and wife, Jesse Waln and wife, and a brother and 
sister of that name. We had a truly comfortable and 
agreeable visit. Friend Waln is a woman whose acquaint- 
ance will enrich any body, she is lively and sprightly, but 
much of the Friend and gentlewoman, and nothing in her 
dress or house or conduct bespeaks that gaiety we had been 
told in England she possessed. J. Townsend sent a letter 
to her by me asking for our intimate acquaintance and her 
earnest desire for which flatters me. 

6 mo. 22d.—Went to weekday meeting at Market Street ; 
after which shopping for white leather mitts—called in 
twenty stores before we succeeded. We dined at Miers 
Fisher’s with Jerry, Dick, Lydia, Sally Parker, brother and 
sister Warder, Billy Rawle and wife, and a fine girl called 
their perfection of America, but she being dressed fantasti- 
cal to the greatest degree and painted like a doll, destroyed 
every pretention to beauty to my view. She was a remark- 
able sensible woman, but too well knew it and was wonder- 
fully affected. Miers Fisher and wife are truly agreeable, 
observing the strictest gentility with the Quaker. Sammy 
with an old maid sister called upon us after tea on purpose 
to see me and he also took care of me home, which is 
thought such a favor for him. 

6 mo. 24th.—Old John ’s wife and daughter, sister 
Hannah and her sister drank tea with us—so much stuff as 
usual when the former is present upon dress and gentility as 
made me almost cross, and I told her it seemed her first, last 
and only concern, that I never met any body who thought so 
much of that nonsense in my life before. It is a pity, for 
her great vanity and foolish conversation renders her com- 
pany much less pleasing than it would otherwise be. 

6 mo. 25th.—Went to Market street meeting morning and 
evening, the violent heat preventing my expecting to profit 
in the least by going in the afternoon; indeed without the 
frequent use of fans we must be melted down. Our meet- 
ings were large, particularly in the evening, when Thomas 
Colley and many other public Friends were present. One 
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woman Friend appeared in supplication and whilst she was 
speaking Betsy Roberts (Nancy Vaux’s sister) walked into 
the gallery and knelt down, and as soon as the first had 
finished, began very loud. Last first day evening there 
were three followed each other in that manner, and I could 
not help being struck with their appearance both having 
drab silk gowns and black pasteboard bonnets on; brown 
is thought gayer, so much for custom. To see an old man 
stand up with a mulberry coat, nankeen waistcoat and 
breeches with white stockings, would look singular in Eng- 
land. My cap is the admiration of plain and gay, and had 
I that which I wore some years ago many would have asked 
for the pattern. They all wear a round one the border 
drawn close to the face without a pleat piece, some plain 
others quilled with narrow ribbon puffed—a consistency 
is wanted, their bonnets are more Friendly and gowns less 


80. 
7 mo. 2d.—I summoned resolution to go out for the first 
time [since news of death of her child] to meeting this fore- 


noon, which seemed a favored one. In the afternoon got a 
little nap to fit me for meeting in the evening. I rejoiced 
in attending, partly on account of a minister whom I 
thought exceeded most I ever heard and my mind from af- 
fliction seemed humbled, which no doubt was contributed by 
the comfort of his testimony which was long and eloquent. 
After meeting Charles Eddy’s mother pitied my distress 
and begged me to sit a little ’till the Friends had dispersed, 
when another friend came up to me too and requested to 
speak with me a few minutes. When we retired I found 
her business what I little expected. She had been told of 
my getting a whalebone bonnet and the idea of my being 
persuaded to alter in dress had much distressed her and she 
begged I would be cautious. I told her I had not the most 
distant idea there was any difference in their plainness 
provided the pattern did not vary, but my mind was too 
much agitated then. However, I afterwards determined 
rather than give any one pain I would save the one which 
was really made to take home instead of getting another, 
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that had been my intention, for in neatness of work they 
much exceed ours. 

7th mo. 3d.—This day I accomplished more needlework 
than almost altogether since my arrival, for with one en- 
gagement or another I could scarce get more done than 
making caps and mending stockings, and that with some 
difficulty. My husband had a mind for a thin napping 
gown for coolness, so after dinner I began one and with a 
little help finished by evening. For my own part I have 
made no alteration in my dress on account of the weather, 
though sometimes I have felt a good deal oppressed, yet 
resolution would not let me wear short gowns, which are 
common here. 

7th mo. 5.—About six this morning we departed to meet 
our companions Sammy and Hetty Fisher at the house 
where we dined on the turtle, where we also met two of 
their sisters in a phaeton driven by Sammy Emlen, who will 
drive with us a few miles. At Darby we breakfasted and 
then proceeded sixteen miles further to another village 
where we dined. The roads in many places were dreadful 
and upon the whole did not come up to my expectations. 
About twelve miles further on we perceived Robert Valen- 
tine in a farm yard which induced us to turn in—he was 
glad to see us. His habitation is humble and lonely, 
although on a high road. We retired to bed at 9 o’clock. 

7th mo. 6th—The night proved tempestuous, and the threat- 
ening morning prevented our going to meeting, for which we 
were rather glad as the men did not return until five in the 
evening owing to the bad roads. After dinner their nearest 
neighbor called [J. Baldwin, about half a mile distant] 
and pressed us to go over there. Johnny, Sammy Fisher 
and myself returned with him to tea. I could scarce help 
laughing at his curious questions about London and thou 
can’st not conceive how he admired me for my speech and 
appearance, the latter so different to what he expected an 
Englishwoman made. ‘Is it possible,” said he, “thou 
should be so much of a Friend and come from London.” 
We returned home in the evening after viewing all their 
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curiosities, among which a milk house with a stream of 
fresh cold water running through it, in which every thing 
is kept fresh and cool. 

7th mo. 7th.—After breakfast took leave of our worthy 
friend, rode about four miles ’till we arrived at a habitation 
which plainly indicated the innocent simplicity of the owner, 
Cadwalader Jones. We roamed about his plantation at will, 
and I could not help supposing that everything grew spon- 
taneous. The hedges are all fruit trees of various kinds— 
apples, mulberries, with grape vines, raspberries, and many 
other things which succeed each other. The house was 
truly neat, but as usual undecorated by paint. We had a 
good dinner, but what is more a hearty welcome. After I 
had a short nap we departed to tea at Thomas Lightfoot’s, 
where we met again that comfortable salutation in every 
countenance, a hearty welcome from Thomas, and I felt 
much at home. We supped and retired early according to 
the custom of the country. The house is large and rendered 
much more neat by a little white paint. During the troubles, 
the Americans made it an hospital, when the family were 
restricted to one room—the Doctors and officers occupied 
the others, the poor men were laid in the barn and stables 
where many died. Out of respect to Friend Lightfoot they 
would not bury them on his land, but the next neighbor’s. 

7 mo. 8th—We rested well in a clean, white bed, and be- 
fore breakfast we walked through a grove where the Ameri- 
can officers used in fine weather to dine in. We resumed our 
journey early, but the way being thought bad and difficult 
to find our good host accompanied us through woods and 
little used paths never frequented by such a carriage as ours. 
At length we arrived safe at our looked for haven, Potts- 
town, after driving through a river as broad but not so deep 
as the Thames. Our oldest sister lives here, who we have 
not yet seen. When the chaise drove up brother Thomas 
Mayberry was sitting at the back door pulling on his boots 
to go out, and little imagining who we were, called he was 
coming. However, Johnny and myself stepped up to him, 
and it was long before believing it was us, and in confirma- 
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tion of his joy he ran to sister, and soon called us to follow 
him. After the first pleasure of meeting was a little over, 
she left to provide for our dinner and I to changing my 
clothes, and I soon felt comfortable after an hot and dirty 
ride, and set to work making up a cap, mending my shoes 
and turning my bonnet. 

7th mo. 9th.—It being First Day two Friends called on 
their way to Meeting which is a little distance off. It is 
very small, not more than twenty Friends, whose zeal did 
not keep them more than an hour. 

7th mo. 10th.—The forenoon being warm I sat with my 
needle contemplating the place, which though quite a vil- 
lage appears to me more dull, than those who live entirely on 
their own delightful farms. Brother and sister are exceed- 
ingly kind—he is a little fat, short, good tempered, cheerful 
man; she has the great personal resemblance of the family 
and seems a sincere hearted woman. We rode to tea, at 
Friend Rutter’s, where was much genteel neatness displayed. 
Company arriving from Philadelphia we took leave early and 
walked home by the banks of the river Schuylkill, which 
was rurally delightful. 

7th mo. 11th.—After breakfast we set out with brother and 
sister to Vaux Hill, which after a pleasant ride we reached 
before noon, and were received with much joy by our 
brother and sister, also Richard Vaux and wife with little 
Molly Warder who is on a visit there. The situation is de- 
lightful, much cleared land about the house, with a distant 
view of the woods and river. We roamed through a sweet 
wood to a mill dam where we found a man fishing. I was 
induced to try my success and caught several cat-fish, which 
we feasted on at supper. 

7th mo. 12th.—Early after breakfast Richard Vaux and 
Molly Warder set off, for we could not persuade them to 
wait until after dinner. The day was sultry and close, and 
about three o’clock we started for Philadelphia. We hada 
delightful ride to within 7 miles of the city by six o’clock 
when we stopped for tea and to bait our poor horse, and at 
7 o’clock resumed our journey and reached home in safety 
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and were received by visible joy on every face. Having a 
headache from the heat and fatigue we retired early to bed. 

7 mo. 16th.—My spirits somewhat depressed this forenoon, 
which were rather increased by mother telling me that 
Sister Morris and Emlen thought I rather slighted them by 
my few visits, and conscious that every moment of my time 
seemed too much engaged with such trifles, I could not 
help weeping which did me good. We went to Bank 
Meeting, which was a favored one, where William Savery 
long addressed us in such a lively manner I scarce ever 
heard; indeed he is a wonderful man and though wrong to 
follow preachers I would like to more frequently attend his 
meetings. 

7 mo. 17th.—Dear Uncle Head called this morning with 
whom I had much private conversation respecting Nelly 
[Parker] and the Doctor [Foulke], my husband having pre- 
viously given him our sentiments about the matter. This 
afternoon the whole family drank tea with Sister Morris, so I 
now feel at liberty to begin afresh with visiting more distant 
connections—the idea of being obliged to without giving 
offense, proves to me a burden in such very warm weather. 

7 mo. 19th.—This afternoon we put in execution a ride 
which had been proposed some days with Abijah Davis, 
who drove his wife’s niece Sally Gilpin in a chair, Sally 
Davis and Tommy Fisher’s wife went with Sammy Emlen 
in his phaeton, Johnny, Jerry and myself in Uncle Head’s 
chaise, Lydia and Nelly Parker with Jacky Head and Sally 
with Jacky Fry to a rural situation which they call Harrow- 
gate, where there is shower baths and a water similar to 
ours of the same name, so nauseous tasted that I must be 
very sick to submit to drink it. We all had a comfortable 
dish of tea and after a pleasant ride returned home. 

7 mo. 20th.—Went to meeting with Nelly and my dear 
Nancy Emlen, who called as she frequently does to sit with 
me, and her presence commands a love and respect I can 
scarcely describe. After meeting we called upon several 
Friends who I am obliged to visit contrary to my inclination 
on account of the weather. 
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7 mo. 22d.—The intelligence of the death of Robert Val- 
entine at first was rather a shock to me, and I felt a par- 
ticular inclination to attend his funeral, though Johuny 
could not accompany me. I walked to Uncle Head’s whose 
daughter Sukey, Billy Sansom and cousin John proposed 
setting out after dinner. I then walked to my fellow 
travelers before and found Hessy not able, but Sammy 
[Fisher] willing to take me, which rejoiced me, because he 
has a steady horse and knows the road. I returned to dine 
and about three o’clock we set out and got to Darby so 
near tea time that our cousin Parker insisted on our stopping, 
after which we set forward again, and learning that the 
friend with whom we expected to spend the night was too 
near, led us to fix on the Paoli Tavern which we reached at 
half past nine. After a good dish of coffee we retired to 
bed and I early to sleep, but my companion Sukey Head did 
not get much as she imagined mice were in the room. 

7 mo. 23d.—At four o’clock we were aroused and got up 


just as day was breaking. We had twelve miles to go which 


we accomplished before seven. Billy and Sukey went to the 
burial house, but Sammy and I concluded to stop at Joshua 
Baldwin’s, where I dressed for meeting and got breakfast, 
and then walked over to the house. We sat in the room 
with the corpse, whose features looked just as when alive— 
he was laid in one of his own shirts with a sheet first put 
into the coffin, which looked much more natural and com- 
fortable than our woolen except his having no cap on, that I 
never remember seeing before. Afterwards we walked to 
Friend Baldwin’s where we got our chaise and departed for 
the meeting [Uwchlan] two miles distant. We concluded 
to leave the multitude, not less I believe than five hundred 
and mostly on horseback, and take another route, I never 
saw the like, full half appeared to be women who are here 
very shiftable if they have a good creature,—which is what 
all in this part of the country call horses,—they ride by 
themselves with a safeguard which when done with is tied 
to the saddle and the horse hooked to a rail, standing all 
meeting time almost as still as their riders sit. The carry- 
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ing of the corpse I did not like, as it was only corded on to 
a thing like the bottom part of a single horse chaise, which 
is the general mode here when the distance is too far for 
shoulder [carriers] except that a box in the shape of a coffin 
is fixed and the corpse slipped in. The burying ground ad- 
joined the meeting house and dear Robert with solemnity 
was interred, and after standing a few minutes at the grave, 
we all went in. I walked towards the upper end but seeing 
no room returned and sat within five benches of the door, 
which my friend Thomas Lightfoot seeing came out of the 
gallery and handed me up to the top. I reluctantly walked 
with him, and though room was made I felt so conscious 
of being higher than I ought to be, entirely among the 
cloth hats, that I beg’d to return with the excuse that I 
would be cooler. We had a very long but comfortable 
meeting, and several Friends spoke, but we were so dis- 
turbed by a troublesome man that he was led away by four 
Friends, but he made such a noise that we heard him for a 
long time. When meeting was over he came again into 
the yard and held forth among us ’till all were dispersed. 
We dined at Cadwalader Jones’s where were three Friends 
besides ourselves. At nine o’clock we retired as I was 
rather tired from getting up so early. 

7th mo. 24th.—Arose about seven o’clock and after a very 
comfortable breakfast left our esteemed friends. We dined 
at cousin Mendenhall’s, and then set out for Darby which 
we reached by tea time, continuing on homewards where I 
found my dearly beloved was walking the street with an 
impatient hope for our arrival. He with the rest of the 
family were just returned from the interment of Uncle 
Roberts who died on first day morning. 

7th mo. 25th.—Our cousin Sukey Trotter is the youngest 
daughter of uncle Hooten and has so great a personal re- 


semblance to Nancy Capper that I delight to look at her. | 


She is married to a butcher, (a profession Friends follow 
here), who is remarkably short, fat and a good tempered 
looking man and everything about the house so plainly 
indicated a happy connection that I felt truly comforted. 
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While ont visiting met William Savery the Friend with 
whose ministry I am afraid of being too much captivated 
with, standing at his door, and after a short conversation 
was convinced he was a man whose conduct consisted with 
his profession. Called a few minutes at Uncle Hooten’s, 
when Billy Trotter and Hannah went to supper with us, as 
also sister Emlen whose husband has been away several 
weeks and it might be happy if he would never come home 
again, though perhaps she don’t think so. 

7th mo. 26th—Lydia Parker accompanied my husband 
and self to dinner at Samuel Pleasants, who with his wife 
appears a worthy Friend, but very genteel, have a large 
family of children, their oldest daughter reckoned the most 
genteel girl in the city, which I really think she deserves. 
Two of friend Pleasant’s sisters were there, both widows, 
and each had their daughters Molly Rhoads and Sally Pem- 
berton, and though the former is esteemed something 
extraordinary, I think she will bear no comparison with 
either of her cousins. We had a pleasant entertainment, 
which I find customary with all I have at present visited— 
varried to a greater excess than with us. 

7th mo. 29th.— We dined today at sister Morris’s and had 
a favorite dish of which I have not before tasted since my 
arrival (a nice little pig); we also had for the first time a 
good watermelon, (about which the natives of this country 
talk much about), and which in hot weather tastes like 
sweetened snow. 

Sth mo. 2d.—Prepared for a grand visit to John Clifford’s, a 
brother of Tommy and his wife a sister of Billy Rawle, (who 
are here esteemed by some the Superior Male and Female 
for understanding in the city). We were invited for three 
o’clock and about that time when starting I perceived a 
coach coming (it having rained hard) and expressed a wish 
it might be for us, and so truly it proved. On our arrival 
we were ushered by John Clifford up stairs to a smart draw- 
ing room (not very common here) where was his wife, his 
own sister, Edward Shoemaker, Billy and Sally Rawle, 
Polly and Debby Foulke and Isaac Wharton. John Clifford 
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is a stout, good tempered looking man; his wife a little 
woman but a great talker, has much affectation in her man- 
ners which is disagreeable at first acquaintance and she has 
the reputation for wearing the breeches, but whether de- 
served or not I cannot tell. But one thing I observed, it was 
necessary that somebody should take the petticoat. Tommy 
and Johnny’s sister is a good tempered happy looking creat- 
ure and I understand Elliston Perot had a mind for her but 
she refused him on account of not being in the Society. He 
is now about coming in and being married to a sister of 
Billy Sansom’s. Isaac Wharton is an old bachelor, but 
thinking of a change in that despicable state, with Peggy 
Rawle, a sister to Billy. We sat in expectation of the good 
summons, some of us being hungry, above an hour, when 
we were called to a dinner much resembling what we have 
had several times before—chickens, ducks, mock Turtle, 
Ham, with plenty of vegetables—after which the cloth was 
cleared, followed by pastry of various sorts and a Floating 
Island for the middle of the table, and fruits. At the end 
Dr. Foulke joined the men when we left them to enjoy their 
pipes and own talk ’till tea was served one hour later at 8 
o'clock. We left in the coach at nine o’clock. 

8th mo. 5th.— Went to Dr. Bass’s with cousin Lydia Par- 
ker and my Jerry, Sally, Nelly and Sophia Mayberry, where 
we met a hearty welcome and I much delighted, as the place 
reminded me more of England than any I have seen. The 
house looked neat and genteel, light and airy, a gravel walk 
led up to it and a pretty garden laid out with taste, which is 
unusual here—We had a comfortable dish of Tea on the 
lawn and afterwards walked to a thicket to gather Black- 
berries which are far superior to ours. I would like to roam 
over the place did I not get into my head the fear of snakes, 
which though very rare so near to the city I cannot help ap- 
prehending. There was a woods here early in the war, but 
the large trees were all cut down. 

8th mo. 8th.—After meeting went to Aunt Emlen’s to drink 
tea and while there was called to see a black’s burial, who is 
reputed to have conducted himself with great reputation and 
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was aman of some consequence. Six men walked first, then 
the corpse was carried by four of the most agreeable looking 
negroes I ever saw, being well dressed and appeared to be 
like men of property. Next followed fifty women, in couples, 
then one hundred and sixty men, then ninety-six more 
women, and about forty of our Friends brought up the rear, 
which would look very singular with us, but is common 
here for them to attend all church buryings. Before we 
could get there the parson’s services were ended, when he 
stepped back a little to make room for our ministers two of 
whom appeared. William Savery was as usual delightful, 
which many of them acknowledged with a loud Amen, and 
one exclaimed “ Amen! saith my soul with thankfulness for 
such asermon.” Few of our clergymen would admire this, 
but here they think nothing of it so they have the first pref- 
erence and get the pay. 

8th mo. 11th.—Mother, Tommy and Becky, Johnny and 
me with our dear boy dined at Morris’s in honor of my wed- 
ding day [10th inst. the date], that she much wished spent 
there. We had an English dinner, fish, roast beef, plum 
pudding and pies, all very good, which indeed everything is 
always here, for Billy is provider and I call him a little of 
an epicure. At three o’clock we ate a fine watermelon. 
Drank tea with friend Gilpin. 

&th mo. 12th.—Lydia Parker accompanied me to old friend 
Eddy’s, who was much pleased to see us. Two grand 
daughters met us named Marshall, the oldest engaged to Dr. 
Casper Wister, who they are daily expecting from England. 
She appears a very amiable girl. I was much pleased with a 
softness and delicacy in her manners, without any affectation. 

[From Eighth month 16th to Eighth month 23d the diarist 
and her husband, Sally Emlen, Tommy Fisher, George Emlen, 
Sally Fisher, son and daughter, and Sally Gilpin were visiting 
Bethlehem, Easton, Nazareth, Christian Spring, Reading, and 
Pottsgrove. Atthe latter place Mrs. Warder remained with 
the Mayberry family, spent a week with the Vaux family, 
and returned to Philadelphia Ninth month 17th.] 


(To be continued.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS EARLY IN THIS CEN- 
TURY. 


BY WILLIAM M. MEIGS. 


The election of Thomas McKean as governor of Penn- 
sylvania in 1799 was an event of far-reaching importance. 
The recent hurricane of Federalist sentiment, which the con- 
duct of the French government had brought about, seemed 
to be neutralized, and the Republican party swept’ into the 
control of the second State of the Union with a majority of 
over nine thousand votes. This triumph was another mile- 
stone, and a most important one, in the onward march of 
the democratic element to the control of public affairs. 
The ancient aristocracy, which had controlled the affairs of 
the State until the overthrow of Dickinson and the moder- 
ates in 1776, may have been a wise and a mild aristocracy, 
but it was not in accord with what was destined to be the 
spirit of American government, and, as this spirit grew and 
felt its power, the old system had to go down before it. 

McKean himself, it is quite true, was by no means a 
Democrat of the new type. On the contrary, his associa- 
tions were far more with the hereditary element; but, none 
the less, his following was mainly Democratic, while the 
bulk of those belonging to the high social circles supported 
his opponent, Ross. Of all those who contributed to 
McKean’s success, none was so important as William 
Duane, the editor of the Aurora. The power he exercised 
for some years on Pennsylvania politics and on the politics 
of the country was very great. McKean’s election was 


1 Graydon (“‘ Memoirs,” etc., pp. 357, 358) writes that the Federalists 
were cunningly induced by the Republicans to pass a direct-tax law, 
under the representation that the people should know what they are 
paying. ‘This tax on real property,” he adds, “ was the fatal blow to 
Federalism in Pennsylvania.” 
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probably, indeed, due to him, and Mr. Jefferson always 
recognized that the success of the Republicans in 1800 was 
largely due to the same cause. William Duane was born 
in New York State, of Irish parentage, lived a short time 
in Philadelphia and then in Clonmel, Ireland, and at nine- 
teen years of age married against his mother’s wishes, and 
was thrown entirely upon his own resources. Living for a 
time by various trades, he finally drifted to Calcutta, estab- 
lished a newspaper, and apparently accumulated a small 
estate. He had not been there long before he was in a 
serious conflict with the government, owing to his espousal 
of the cause of some soldiers in a dispute they got into with 
the authorities. Thus his tendency to side with the poorer 
classes was early shown, and it had the most serious conse- 
quences to him: his property was confiscated, while he was 
seized in a most infamous manner one evening by a band 
of sepoys acting under the orders of the governor, while he 
was on his way to a dinner to which he had been invited by 
that official. He was immediately hurried on board a ship 
and carried off to England, where he spent some years in 
vain efforts to secure restitution, and again engaged himself 
in newspaper affairs, but finally drifted to Philadelphia and 
became editor of the Aurora.'. Such a wandering and 
changeful life could not but make a permanent impression 
on his character, and it is no doubt true that he was over- 
bearing and violent, factious, most scurrilous and insolent, 
no respecter of character or position, and not very scrupu- 
lous as to the fairness of the methods he used; but it should 
never be forgotten that he had been the sufferer from more 
than one disgraceful instance of gross wrong perpetrated on 
him by members of the very class who plumed themselves 
on their superiority and their high honor. A life of Duane 
would show him almost incessantly engaged in wrangles of 
all kinds,—an unceasing and bitter abuse of his opponents, 
which is only to be compared to their abuse of him; several 

1 See sketch of him in Simpson’s “ Eminent Philadelphians ;” McMas- 


ter’s “ History of the United States,” Vol. II., pp. 489, 440; Appleton’s 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,” under his name. 
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personal encounters, in one at least of which he was shame- 
lessly beaten by a number of men; and numerous libel suits 
brought by, and still more against, him, and resulting gen- 
erally unfavorably to him. There is no reason to doubt that 
he was a real democrat and always felt a true love for and 
confidence in the mass of the people. 

Such was, in a few words, the man who carried the State 
of Pennsylvania into the Republican fold in 1799, under the 
eyes of John Adams and his administration, in the very seat 
of the federal government. It is not to be wondered at that 
he felt' he had strong claims on the party when Mr. Jeffer- 
son was elected;* and we accordingly find that the new 
President was hardly in office before Duane and the Penn- 
sylvania Republicans were hot-foot after the offices. Mr. 
Adams has printed parts of a curious paper which Duane 
sent to Gallatin, with a list of the clerks in federal offices 
and their salaries, and a few words indicative of Duane’s 
opinion of the incumbents.’ It is needless to say that he 
wanted them all turned out. Here was a very serious and 
difficult question for the administration. For the first time 
in the history of the government there had been a change, 
and a most complete one, in its political character, and the 
vast army which had succeeded was pressing for the offices. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the preceding administration 
had been in a high degree proscriptive; so much so, indeed, 
that the Republicans in Pennsylvania called that period the 
“ Reign of Terror.”* It was under these circumstances, and 


1 See Democratic Press, August 17, 1810. 

2 The vote of Pennsylvania in 1800 had to be divided and sixteen 
votes cast for Jefferson and fifteen for Adams. This was because there 
was no law for a popular election for electors, and the federal Senate 
would agree to no other law. 

5 Adams’s “ Life of Gallatin,” p. 277. “ Nothingarian,” “ Nincum- 
poop,” “ Democratic executioner,” “three execrable aristocrats,” and 
“hell-hot” are among the pithy terms which Duane applies to the 
clerks he refers to in this paper. 

*See “Republican Address of 1802,” printed in pamphlet and in 
Aurora of September 27, 1802. This address (referring to the period in 
question) said, “Every citizen who did not implicitly adopt it [the 
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with party spirit at white heat,' that the first change in the 
politics of our federal government occurred ; and, much as 
Mr. Jefferson was then and has since been criticised, candid 
examination must admit that he followed a very mild course 
in making removals. Certainly this was the case in Penn- 
sylvania, where, although Duane’s sway was almost absolute 
for several years, his urgency was so resisted as nearly to 
make a breach? with him. It was in his mind in 1803 
openly to attack Gallatin and Madison upon the subject,’ 
but the plan was not then carried out. 

In his own State the influence of Duane and the Aurora 
was enormous, and I have found no evidence even of oppo- 
sition to his control of the party until 1802. Dr. Michael 
Leib was then and for some years the rock on which the 
split occurred. He was a very close friend of Duane and 
extremely active in all political affairs, and seems to have 


creed of Federalism] was exposed to persecution and proscription. His 
character, his person, and his house were alike doomed to insult and 


violence. . . . Thus pursued by the zealots of party and unprotected 
by the hand of power, the halls of justice seemed likewise to deny him 
a sanctuary; for every minister of justice was a federalist. ... Nay, 


the law itself assumed the form of a weapon made for the federalists 
alone to wield; by whose magic, riots might be converted into rebellion, 
flattery became the test of political truth, and freedom of opinion was 
condemned as sedition.” 

1 Those who have not studied the period have no idea of the state of 
party feeling during the end of the last and beginning of this century. 
Probably the cause is largely to be found in the one side’s support and 
the other’s unspeakable detestation of the French Revolution. But there 
were also tremendous changes going on in this country. The hottest 
campaigns of modern times are tame indeed by comparison, and it may 
well be doubted whether passions boiled any harder during the civil 
war. 

2 Mr. Adams (“Life of Gallatin,” p. 489; see 318) rather criticises 
Jefferson for not breaking with Duane, and apparently does not appreci- 
ate the difference between his case and that of Burr. Mr. Jefferson was 
too good a politician voluntarily to break with Duane, who was the most 
potent factor in the party in his State. See Mr. Jefferson’s statesman- 
like letter of August 14, 1801, to the rather unpractical Gallatin, printed 
in Adams’s “ Life of Gallatin,” pp. 280, 281. 

5 See Adams’s “ Life of Gallatin,” p. 311. 
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been a man of violent methods, who would brook no criti- 
cism ; he had, moreover, been involved for years with mem- 
bers of the Penrose family in a suit growing out of alleged 
dishonest practices.'. In this year he was nominated for 
Congress. In September the discontented met “at the 
house of Martin Ludic, sign of the Rising Sun, Germantown 
Road.” But the Aurora heard of this “conclave,” pub- 
lished the notice of their intended second meeting, and 
then got its people to go there in such force? as to control 
the meeting absolutely and pass resolutions endorsing Leib 
and the whole ticket. The result was that Dr. Leib was 
easily elected, though he ran about one hundred votes be- 
hind.* Samuel Macferran, Nathan Jones, and C. B. Pen- 
rose were prominent* in this first revolt; but Alexander J. 
Dallas,° who was in a few years to be the leader and chief 
spirit of the opposition, was one of the Republican State 
Committee of Correspondence. 

In 1803 the restlessness under Duane had evidently 
grown. The Portfolio of July 2 of that year says that his 
influence on the Republicans was visibly decreasing, and 
that several chiefs of the party had expressed indignation 
at him and ridiculed the idea of his perpetual “ dictator- 
ship.” In the county elections the discontented element 
again made a contest, principally on the sheriff, but the 
result was that the regular candidate (John Barker) was 
elected® without much difficulty. So complete had been 
the defeat of the Federalists that they only nominated can- 
didates for some of the offices. The year before they had 
only cast 17,125 votes for Ross for governor, against 47,567 
for McKean. 

During these years, too, there was a rising spirit of dissatis- 


1 Freeman’s Journal, June 13, 1804. See the Aurora’s explanation of 
these charges in end of May.and on June 18, 1804. 

2 See Aurora, September 15, 21, 22, 23, 24, 1802. 

* Ibid., October 15 and 16, 1802. 

* Ibid., September 21, 1802. 

5 Ibid., September 16, 1802. 

$ Ibid., October 13, 1803. 
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faction with the judicial establishment of the State, which 
may be traced for a number of years. No doubt part of 
the feeling on this subject was unfounded and the changes 
advocated in many instances visionary, but that there was 
a real basis for discontent cannot be doubted. The feel- 
ings of the public were greatly excited, and the papers 
teemed with letters reviling the lawyers, advocating the 
abolition of the common law, and complaining of the delays, 
the costs,’ the loss of good causes through technicalities, 
and many other things. A pamphlet,’ under the suggestive 
title of ‘Sampson against the Philistines,” was published 
in 1805, in which the whole subject was treated by some one 
who was not ignorant of the law, and the lawyers very 
roughly handled. In 1809, Richard Rush * wrote a pamphlet 
in defence of the common law and against its abolition. 
The Republicans complained, too, that the judicial estab- 
lishment was altogether federal. ‘‘ Every minister of jus- 
tice,” said their address of 1802, ‘“‘ was a federalist. The 
officer who prosecuted, the judge who presided, the marshal 
who summoned the jury, and the jury who tried the case, 
were all—all federalists.” The State juries were also sum- 
moned at this time by selection by an individual, and not 
by lot; and Duane’s failure to recover a verdict for his 
beating by J. B. McKean and others is probably to be 
attributed to this cause.* It should also not be forgotten 

1 One case was much talked of (see official statement, printed in Demo- 
cratic Press, August 16, 1808), where the costs amounted to £365 16s. 8d. 
in a suit brought to recover £40 in 1776. 

2 “Sampson against the Philistines or the Reformation of Law Suits; 
and Justice made cheap, speedy, and brought home to every man’s door, 
agreeably to the principles of the ancient trial by jury, before the same 
was innovated by judges and lawyers, compiled for the use of the honest 
citizens of the U. 8. to whom it is dedicated. The Second edition. A 
large allowance made to those who purchase a number of copies. Phila- 
delphia. Printed by B. Graves for Wm. Duane. 1805.” 

* A copy of this pamphlet, among the papers of Charles J. Ingersoll, 
has written on it, “ by Richard Rush.” It is doubtless the pamphlet 
referred to by Rush in a letter to his brother James, dated May 27, 1810. 
Manuscript in Philadelphia Library. 

* Duane was said by his enemies to dread courts and juries much as a 
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that several shameful instances of misconduct on the bench 
are known. Addison was impeached and removed from 
office for scandalous bullying of a brother judge; nor was 
he the only judge who disgraced his office by manners more 
suited to the prize-ring.' It is not unusual to brush aside 
all this phase of our history as a time when many “ hay-seed 
notions were abroad ;” but history does not deserve to be 
treated so superficially. It is quite true that many men of 
poor education were among the leaders, and that they pro- 
posed many impracticable and absurd measures; but it is 
equally true that the other side adhered with a fatuous 
blindness to the dead and senseless traditions of the past. 
The lawyers, bred to precedent, clung to mere forms which 
had long since lost their purpose and become meaningless 
jargons, while the elderly men held fast to what was old, 
merely because it was old, and cried aloud that the bonds 
of society were being undone when any change whatsoever 
was proposed. But changes were undoubtedly needed: 
they are always needed in the development of mankind, and 
particularly so after so great a change as the Revolution. 
The delays in trials at that time were very great, and it was 
apparently not infrequently six or seven years” before a 
case could be terminated. This was, therefore, one point 
specially calling for change, and the reformers wanted to 
introduce for the purpose the system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion * for the trial of causes by arbitrators outside of court. 
Several laws were passed upon the subject and vetoed by 
McKean, but it finally found its way on to the statute-book. 


child does fire (see Freeman’s Journal, March 22, 1805); and it is well 
known that verdicts were repeatedly recovered against him. 

1 See, ¢.g., McMaster’s “ History of the United States,” Vol. III. p. 154. 

2 Freeman’s Journal, October 6, 1807. The opposition claimed that 
this grew out of the refusal of the Republicans to make any increase in 
the number of the judges of the Supreme Court. See also, on delays 
generally, Aurora, January and February, 1804; Freeman’s Journal, July 
20, 1805; Democratic Press, March 16, 1809. 

5 This subject was discussed pro and con by R. M. Patterson and 
George Andrews and the vice-provost at the University commencement 
in 1804, See Aurora, June 25, 1804. 
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Another law much agitated was the Hundred-Dollar Act,' 
by which justices were given jurisdiction of suits involving 
less than one hundred dollars. The system of arbitration 
has been an utter failure, and so has the Hundred-Dollar 
Act in the large cities, whatever has been the case in the 
country districts. But if these laws were failures, others 
remain still on the statute-book as instances of wise and 
beneficial legislation. Numerous acts simplifying practice 
and modifying old rules of law were passed in this period, 
but the subject is too technical for the general reader.2 The 
efforts to simplify judicial procedure, which were so charac- 
teristic of the movement, anticipated by many years the like 
tendency of legislation which is now to be found in all 
Anglo-Saxon countries. And the question of modifying im- 
prisonment for debt was also discussed,’ and the law upon 
the subject ameliorated in 1808, thus again anticipating a 
later tendency. 

Addison was found guilty upon his impeachment in Jan- 
uary, 1803, and early the same year a petition was presented 
to the Legislature for the impeachment of Judges Shippen, 
Yeates, and Smith, of the Supreme Court, for their conduct 


1 Simon Snyder was very active in effecting the passage of this act. 
Armor’s “ Governors of Pennsylvania,” pp. 309, 310. 

? For the benefit of any lawyer reader I will mention here the follow- 
ing: Act of March 81, 1812, 2 1 (5 Sm. 395), abolishing surviyorship in 
joint tenancy; Act of March 11, 1809, 2 6 (5 Sm. 17), regulating appeals 
to the Supreme Court; Act of March 21, 1806, 2 6 (4Sm. 329), facilitating 
amendments; Acts of March 21, 1806, 2 12 (4 Sm. 332), and of April 13, 
1807, 2 1 (4 Sm. 476), establishing our present method of ejectment; Act 
of April 18, 1807, 3 4 (4 Sm. 477), providing that death of parties shall 
not abate an ejectment; Act of March 21, 1814, 31 (6 Sm. 111), pro- 
viding that verdicts shall not be set aside for defect in jury process; 
Act of February 24, 1806, 3 28 (4Sm. 278), providing that prothonotaries 
shall enter judgment on instruments with a confession of judgment, 
without the intervention of an attorney. All these laws still remain on 
the statute-book. I have not endeavored to find the multitude of others 
which were doubtless passed and have been since substituted by laws 
of a later date. The District Court of Philadelphia also owed its estab- 
lishment to this period (Act of March 30, 1811). 

3 Democratic Press, December 9, 1808. 
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in the Passmore case, and this proceeding was a powerful 
factor in the disrupting of the Republican party. Many of 
the leaders no doubt felt that this was going too far, and 
shuddered at the dangers ahead. Mr. Dallas refused to be 
of the prosecuting counsel, and represented the defence in 
conjunction with Jared Ingersoll. 

Meanwhile, the election of 1804 came on, and again there 
was an effort to break down the Duane-Leib power. Early 
in this campaign the opponents of Duane secured the very 
important aid of a newspaper in the Freeman’s Journal, edited 
by William McCorkle. This paper and the Aurora were 
soon abusing each other vigorously. The Aurora tried to 
fasten on the Journal the title of “Third-Party paper,” 
while McCorkle replied that Duane was the real Third- 
Party man, called him a Jacobin, and maintained’ that he 
had assumed all the errors of absolutism, proscription, and 
Robespierreism. 

Again, this year, a principal cause of quarrel was the 
nomination of Dr. Leib for Congress. He was selected in 
the county of Philadelphia in pursuance of notices of a 
“county” meeting, while the Journal advertised “ district’ 
meetings, at which William Penrose was selected by the 
county to run as one of the three members of Congress 
from the district.2 Dr. Leib was again successful,* but by a 
much smaller majority than other persons on the ticket. In 
this contest Tench Coxe was a leader of the forces arrayed 
against Dr. Leib, and was most vehemently abused in the 
Aurora. 

In the November election of this year the Federalists 


1 Freeman’s Journal, May 16 and 22, 1804. 

? At this time the Congressional district, which was composed of the 
city of Philadelphia, the county of Philadelphia, and the county of 
Delaware, elected three members to Congress by general ticket; one of 
these candidates was selected by each of the three subdivisions of the 
district. 

3 Aurora, October 11, 1804. In factional fights in those days the 
papers printed notices before the election of the places where the tickets 
of their faction might be found on election-day. See Freeman’s Journal, 
October 9, 1804; October 8, 1807. 
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cast only 1179 votes for President, against 22,103 of the 
Republicans, and there was not’ even any generally recog- 
nized Federal electoral ticket in the field. But causes were 
at work? which were soon to disintegrate for a time this 
overwhelming majority. In the first place, there was very 
great dissatisfaction with McKean, and the Duane faction 
appears * to have had it in mind in 1804 (if not sooner) to get 
rid of him at the next election. Not only was he overbear- 
ing and possessed of a very hot and intractable temper, but 
his distribution of patronage had of course been unsatisfac- 
tory to the Aurora, and there is no doubt that he had ex- 
hibited a great deal of nepotism. He was, moreover, 
opposed to many of the law reforms agitated, and had used 
the veto power with great frequency; he had treated some 
members of the Legislature with marked disrespect, and 
called them “clodpoles,” or ‘“ clodhoppers;”* and he was 
opposed to the impeachment of the judges. When these 
latter were acquitted,’ on January 28, 1805, Duane and his 
clique began at once to carry things in such a high-handed 
fashion as other members of the party could not endure. 
Abuse and proscription were incessant, and many members 
were expelled from the Tammany Society,® of which Dr. 


1 Poulson’s Daily Advertiser, October 24, 1804. 

2 On October 16, 1804, Dallas wrote to Gallatin, ‘Thank Heaven, our 
election is over! The violence of Duane has produced a fatal division. 
He seems determined to destroy the Republican standing and usefulness 
of every man who does not bend to his will. He has attacked me as the 
author of an address which I never saw till it was in the press. He 
menaces the governor. You have already felt his lash. And I think 
there is reason for Mr. Jefferson himself to apprehend that the spirit of 
Callender survives.” —Adams’s “ Life of Gallatin,” p. 326. 

5 Freeman’s Journal, October 3, 1804; and see October 29. The Ad- 
dress of the Constitutional Republicans of 1805 charged that “the 
malcontents had actually calculated the chances in favor of another 
candidate” in 1802. 

* Ibid., May 30, June 1 and 7, 1805. 

5 The vote was thirteen for conviction and eleven for acquittal ; a two- 
thirds vote was necessary.— Aurora, January 30, 1805. 

® The Freeman’s Journal of April 10, 1805, has an account of this “ War 
in the Wigwam,” or Tammany Society. It says that most of the mem- 
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Leib was Grand Sachem, for daring to oppose some of the 
political plans of Duane and Leib. On February 28 the 
Aurora came out with its call for a convention to alter the 
constitution, and “Sampson against the Philistines” urged 
the same plan. A society of “ Friends of the People” was 
also soon organized in the same interest. The opponents 
of Duane were now genuinely alarmed,' and at once began 
to take steps looking to the union of all men of any party 
who were opposed to the convention. A correspondent of 
the Journal of February 28 wrote, “ Let the firm and de- 
cided friends of the constitution and laws, and not anarchy 
—of liberty and not licentiousness— . . . give an effectual 
opposition to this wild, this mad scheme of Duane’s, and we 
believe likewise of Leib’s. Remember, that if this scheme 
of Duane’s takes place, all is lost—He will then reign the 
uncontrolled sovereign of Pennsylvania, no longer afraid of 
judges and juries.” Those who thus united for a specific 
purpose presumably comprehended nearly all the Federal- 
ists, and with them went a very large following of the mod- 
erate Republicans. The name of “ Third Party,” which had 
had such terrors for the earlier seceders from the party,— 
apparently because Burr’s followers in New York were so 
called,—did not frighten them, and one writer in the Journal 
accepted the name fully, explaining that “ the tertium quid is 
something which is thrown into a composition in pharmacy, 
to correct the qualities of two other ingredients, and to 
change a poison into a medicine. It is in this point of view 


bers of Tammany had been in the Democratic Society in 1795, but the 
harmony of this latter body was destroyed, and it was broken up by 
some resolution in the matter of the whiskey insurrection. ‘The Tam- 
many Society was next formed by an active citizen of Philadelphia, in 
pursuance of a dispensation from the Tammany Society of New York.” 
The article continues that Leib was admitted with difficulty, but finally 
secured control and got himself elected Grand Sachem. See also ibid. 
for February and March, 1805. 

1 The Freeman’s Journal of May 28, 1805, announces positively that 
“the Revolutionary faction in Pennsylvania intend to overturn the gov- 
ernment of the United States, if they can accomplish the destruction of 
our State government.” 
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that I call myself a Tertius Quis, and what I write a Tertium 
Quid, if you please, thrown in to correct errors. There is 
no small necessity at this time for such interference. Jt 
depends on a third party whether we have liberty or despotism.” 

The name which the new party gave itself was “ Consti- 
tutional Republican,” and in March propositions were pub- 
lished for forming “ The Society of Constitutional Republi- 
cans.” The parent society was organized at Philadelphia 
at a meeting on March 23, at which Mr. Dallas read the 
memorial, and Peter Muhlenberg was elected president and 
Mathew Carey secretary. Muhlenberg was soon succeeded’ 
by George Logan, and Mathew Carey by Samuel Wether- 
ill, Jr. Israel Israel was vice-president, and Blair McClena- 
chan, Jonathan B. Smith, and Isaac Worrell were prominent 
members ;* but the controlling spirit of the whole movement 
was Alexander J. Dallas. Steps were immediately taken to 
secure signatures to a petition to the Legislature against a 
convention, and on June 12 an address was issued which 
had been written by Mr. Dallas.* 

Meanwhile the legislative nominating caucus at Lancaster 
had met and broken up in confusion, some members urging 
the support of McKean, while others placed Simon Snyder 
in nomination. The Freeman’s Journal ridiculed Simon 
Snyder—a Pennsylvania “ Dutchman” —as “ Governor 
Log,” and one very good authority‘ intimates that he was 
by no means the real choice of the Aurora, and even that 
that paper did not give him a hearty support. The cam- 
paign was extremely animated, the Constitutionalists making 
every effort to secure the support of the young men and of 
the expelled members of the Tammany Society. They 

1 The Democratic Press of September 24, 1807, intimates that Leib had 
induced Muhlenberg to resign, in the hope of being taken up by the 
regulars as their candidate for governor. 

? Freeman’s Journal, November 26, 1805. 

5 Printed in G. M. Dallas’s “ Life of A. J. Dallas,” p. 211 et seg. 

* “ Recollections of John Binns,” p. 192. 

5 “ All those members of the Tammany Society held in Race Street, 
who were accused or expelled without a hearing or trial, for exercising 
the free right of suffrage at an election in October last in opposition to 
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issued twenty-five thousand copies of their address through 
the whole State, and also translated it into German. Nu- 
merous branch societies were, moreover, formed in different 
counties, and the opponents of the convention secured more 
signatures to their petition against that body than the Aurora 
and its allies could get in favor of it. On the other side 
strenuous efforts were made, too, and it should be men- 
tioned that in this campaign John Binns came into great 
prominence as a very warm supporter of the convention 
and of Snyder, in the Republican Argus, which he edited at 
Northumberland. Nor should the “Quid Mirror” be for- 
gotten here, a most scandalous and outrageous libel of 
leading Quid characters, which was surreptitiously circu- 
lated just before the election and the next year reprinted. 

The result of this desperate political contest is well 
known. McKean was re-elected by a majority of over 
five thousand votes, and the project of a convention was 
abandoned. Right after the election, McKean brought 
libel suits' against Duane, Leib, Matthew Lawler, Thomas 
Leiper, and Jacob Mitchell, and the incumbents of numer- 
ous offices were removed and their places given to what the 
Aurora called? Mr. Dallas’s “ circle of hungry expectants.” 
In April preceding the Freeman’s Journal* had been given 
the publishing of the laws. 

But, great as the victory of the Constitutionalists had 
been, they had no permanent bond of union, and they fell 
apart ‘* almost at once. A special election was held in Phila- 
delphia in the end of November, to fill a vacancy in the 
Legislature, and, though strenuous efforts were made again 
to present a united front, they were entirely unavailing. 
The Federalists held a meeting of their own, and the Con- 


the Congressional Sachem of that Society are invited” to become mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Republican Society.—Freeman’s Journal, June 
17, 1805. 

1 Freeman’s Journal, November 6, 1805. 

2 Aurora, November 16, 1805. 

5 Freeman’s Journal, April 25, 1805. 

4 Jbid., November 19, 21, 23, 25, 26, 830, and December 6, 1805. 
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stitutionalists, or “ Friends to the Constitution,” called one 
of theirs, while the ‘‘ Constitutional Republicans” insisted 
upon acting only with those who were friendly to the federal 
as well as the State administration. The consequence was 
that the party which had so lately been successful had sev- 
eral nominees in the field, and John Dorsey’ (the Aurora 
candidate) was elected. On the 12th of December the So- 
ciety of Constitutional Republicans resolved? “that this 
Society having attained the object for which it was insti- 
tuted, be now dissolved.” Thus went out of existence an 
organization which had accomplished a great work. It 
had for the first time broken the absolute power of the 
Aurora, and had so crushed the scheme of a constitutional 
convention that it was no longer heard of, except when its 
opponents occasionally asserted that the project was still 
brewing, and its once friends denied any further thought of 
it. Three years later, when Simon Snyder was again the 
candidate for governor, it was announced ®* authoritatively 
that he was against a convention. It is a great mistake, 
however, to suppose that the question of a convention was 
the only one involved in the contest. The desire to defeat 
McKean was quite as strong; and it showed itself again in 
1807, when he was impeached‘ under the lead of Simon 
Snyder. It seems® that at the time the Constitutional Re- 
publican Society went out of existence the Constitutionalists 
had a majority in both branches of the Legislature. 

Again, in 1806, a contest was made against the control of 
Duane, but the Third-Party men had not yet found the 
means of accomplishing their object. The day of their de- 


1 Freeman’s Journal, November 30, 1805. 

2 Ibid., December 13, 1805. 

5 Democratic Press, August 3, 1808. 

* Ibid., April 6, 1807. The impeachment was based on several 
grounds, some relating to patronage, some to high-handed proceedings 
in a disputed election, and one charging him with having endeavored 
to induce Duane to stop his personal suit against J. B. McKean if the 
governor would stop the suits of the Commonwealth against Duane. 

5 Freeman’s Journal, December 5, 1805. 
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liverance, however, was near at hand. The name of John 
Binns has already been mentioned, and from 1807 he was for 
many years a leading factor in politics in Philadelphia. He 
was born in Ireland, of humble parentage, and, like Duane, 
was repeatedly in trouble with the English authorities from 
1790 to 1801, when he came out to America and settled at 
Northumberland. Here he soon drifted into politics, and 
established the Republican Argus, which shortly became one 
of the prominent Republican papers of the State. He was 
evidently a bold and determined man, of very strong will, 
and he wielded a severe pen. Though far less scurrilous and 
abusive than Duane, he could at times be very severe upon 
an opponent, and he had, moreover, a strong power of draw- 
ing men tohim. At Northumberland he had become a close 
friend of Simon Snyder, and was much in favor of nomi- 
nating him again for governor in 1808.' He says? that in 
January, 1807, a friend in Philadelphia wrote him, urging him 
to move to that city and establish a Democratic paper. He 
sounded members of the Quid party, and found them quite 
willing to support Snyder for governor; but they could not 
do so under the lead of the Aurora, which had so long been 
abusing them unmercifully. It was probably then arranged 
that Binns should move to Philadelphia and establish a new 
Republican paper there, under which the anti-Duane people 
might return to the regular Republican fold. This purpose 
was accomplished early in 1807, and Binns was well received * 
by all branches of the party. The first number of the new 
paper—the Democratic* Press—was issued March 27. On 


1 The facts regarding Binns are taken from his “ Recollections.” He was 
not a member of any church until he joined the United Brethren in 1812. 

2 Democratic Press, March 27, 1810. See also Binns’s “ Recollec- 
tions,” pp. 192, 193. 

3 Aurora, February 18, 1807. 

* Binns was advised by Duane not to use the word “‘ Democratic” in 
his paper’s title, and later took much satisfaction in having started the 
first paper anywhere published under that name (“ Recollections,” p. 
197). He thinks that the title of his paper led to the change of the party 
name to “ Democratic” (ibid., p. 253). The change was a very gradual 
one, and would be difficult to trace. 
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May 15, Binns delivered the “‘ Long Talk” before the Tam- 
many Society, and congratulated that body on having been 
“‘ purged of all that was foul and unsocial in it” by the turn- 
ing out of the Third-Party men. But he little knew then 
that before the end of September of that year he himself was 
destined to be purged? out of the same society for like rea- 
sons. In the same month of September, too, the Aurora 
announced ° that, as the Press had taken up the proscription 
of the most useful political characters, “and probably was 
predestined by its original founders to become, under the 
mask of an odious and despicable hypocrisy, the successor 
of McCorkle . . . the editor of the Aurora, as a public cen- 
tinel, deems it to be his duty to withdraw . . . those expres- 
sions of confidence &c., &c.”” Opposition to Dr. Leib was 
the political sin here referred to. Soon after Binns’s arrival 
in Philadelphia he seems to have had a clash of some kind * 
with the doctor, and on August 26 he had come out openly 
against him as the cause of many of the dissensions among 
the Republicans. At this election Dr. Leib was running 
for the Assembly and Duane was nominated for the Senate, 
and a bitter campaign was waged. Duane tried to fix on 
his opponents the new name of “ Quadroons,” and spoke of 
their union as “ The Fourth Coalition,—Federalists—Quids 
—and Quadroons.” So hot were the dissensions that the 
Federalist ticket was largely successful. Leib was elected 
to the Assembly with the other Republicans, but by a smaller 
majority than they, while Duane was badly beaten for the 
Senate. The Aurora groaned® aloud at this “ first federal 


1 This address was very laudatory of America, and sums up the author’s 
political views as follows: “In truth, there are but two names in our lan- 
guage which designate the principles and views of the two parties. I 
mean the words democrats and aristocrats—the friends of the rights of the 
many—and the advocates of a privileged few.” On this occasion Binns 
gave a volunteer toast to Simon Snyder.— Democratic Press, May 15, 1807. 
2 Aurora, October 8, 1807; Democratic Press, October 8, 1807. 

5 Aurora, September 4, 1807. 
*See Democratic Press, March 27, 1810; see also June 4, 1807. 
5 Aurora, October 15 and 17, 1807. 
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triumph” since Jefferson’s election, and the Press found? 
the cause of the evil in the multitude of voters who went to 
the polls to vote against Duane and then voted the whole 
opposition ticket. In December a special election to fill a 
vacancy in the Assembly was held and the Republican can- 
didate again defeated. In this election there is evidence 
that Binns already had the upper hand in the party. From 
the very first his paper had been highly successful. Intend- 
ing originally to publish it but twice a week, he started it 
with three numbers a week, and soon published it daily. 
Its circulation seems to have increased rapidly, while, at 
least in a few years, the Aurora began to lose subscribers.’ 
But what principally secured the power of Binns was no 
doubt the election of Snyder as governor in 1808. Duane 
and Leib were probably strongly opposed to Snyder, but 
they could not stem the tide, and had to yield. During the 
campaign Binns was very adroit in bringing back to the 
party the Constitutional Republicans; they were not abused 
and dragooned, but led gradually. Thus, on August 13 
a meeting was held, at the Rising Sun Tavern, of Constitu- 
tional Republicans who were opposed to Ross and in favor 
of Madison and Clinton, at which resolutions were passed 
to this effect, and also a resolution that the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal “ can no longer be considered as speaking the language 
of the constitutional party.” Later, letters and leaders 
argued that Spayd was not really in the contest, and that 
the question was whether to vote for a Federalist or for 
Snyder. Finally, on August 24, a second meeting at the 
Rising Sun passed distinct resolutions for Snyder. Thus 
the seceders of 1805 were fully reunited with the party, 
with the Democratic Press at their head, while McCorkle 
was cast aside. When the election occurred, Snyder was 
elected by a majority of over twenty-four thousand votes, 
and there was a good majority for him both in the city and 
county of Philadelphia. The counties of Delaware, Chester, 
Bucks, Lancaster, Luzerne, and Adams alone gave majorities 


1 Democratic Press, October 16, 1807. 
2 Ibid., February 8, March 27, 1810. 
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for Ross. Leib was again elected to the Assembly, but had 
only 3512 votes, while the others on the same ticket had from 
4300 to 4400. The Federalist cause was so poorly cared for 
that there was doubt whether they had an electoral ticket in 
the field or not. Late in October, however, the Press an- 
nounced that there was one, in order that “there may be no 
lolling on the pillow of security, that no man may be taken 
by surprise.” It is worthy of observation that the Press was 
accused’ of owing its maintenance to French gold, and at 
least the Aurora? found British gold in the pockets of the 
Federalists, while Ross was attacked in the papers and in a 
pamphlet during the campaign for his alleged harsh treat- 
ment of one Jane Marie in a lawsuit conducted against her 
by him. 

Dr. Leib was elected to the United States Senate early in 
1809, but the new governor’s course was by no means 
pleasing to Duane. The Press defended him, while the 
Aurora criticised his conduct in the Olmsted case,’ and, 
indeed, in everything, and soon was distinctly in the oppo- 
sition. In August it threatened to impeach him, and in 
October announced‘ that he should never be governor 
again. Binns called the Aurora and its supporters “ The 
Philadelphia Junto,” while they called themselves “‘ Demo- 
crats of the Old School,” and soon fell into acting with the 
Federalists, as the Quids had done in their day. To touch 
for a moment on a broader point, it is probable that Binns 
was already in favor of war with England. At a meeting 
in the State-House yard, in the end of January, resolutions 
were passed® with a decidedly warlike ring, though they 


1 This was charged in McCorkle’s paper, and led to a suit against him 
by Binns.—Democratic Press, August 9, 1808. 

2 Auroru, October 15, 1808. 

* This famous case and the governor’s conduct in it were much dis- 
cussed by the latter’s friends and opponents. Doubtless, Graydon (‘“‘ Me- 
moirs,” p. 825) refers to it when he writes of “the actual war-measures 
of Governor Snyder against President Madison.” 

* Quoted in Democratic Press, October 5, 1811. See also ibid., August 
21, 1809, and June 4, 1810. 

5 Democratic Press, January 24 and 31, 1809. 
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pledged their support to the administration measures for the 
enforcement of the embargo. 

In Philadelphia a great question was and for some years 
had been between the advocates of a single county meeting 
for the county and of district meetings. Binns’s friends 
maintained that “ Leib, Duane & Co.” would call one county 
meeting for the whole county, at which it was impossible 
for there to be any real representation of the districts at a 
distance, while they held district meetings, at which con- 
ferees were appointed. In 1809 this dispute was very warm. 
A stormy “county” meeting was held, at which Dr. Leib 
was chairman, and “some of the Junto were roughly 
handled and their blood shed.”' But the other faction 
declined to be bound by this, on the grounds that “ district” 
meetings were the only fair method, and that the call for 
the county meeting had publicly announced? that “ Quids, 
Quadroons, Apostates, Hypocrites, and Conspirators should 
be driven from the ground, because their touch was pollu- 
tion.” At the election the “ district” ticket was generally 
successful this year; and in 1810 the power of Duane seemed 
still more on the wane,® the Press announcing with great 
triumph that “ Michael Leib’s dictation is at an end” and 
that “The Old School* have not carried a single candidate 
they put in nomination.” The Legislature had, moreover, 


1 Democratic Press, September 7, 1809. 

2 Ibid., September 29, 1809. 

8 Ibid., August 14, October 10, 11, and 13, 1810. One of the means 
employed by Binns was the establishment of new “ Democratic Soci- 
eties.”—Democratic Press, May 10, 1810. 

* Binns says (“ Recollections,” p. 310) that the strength of this faction 
lay mainly in the Northern Liberties. The divisions of parties in those 
days were nearly as numerous as in Continental European countries. 
Richard Rush, in 1812, counted six distinct parties in Pennsylvania: 
“1. The Anglo-federalists; 2. the federalists; 3. the McKean party; 4. 
the Duane or Leib party not only quite distinct from but bitterly hating 
the McKean; 5. those who are of no party at all; 6. the great state 
democratic party, or Snyder party, as it is sometimes called. The last 
is very small in the city, but taking the range of the State, it outweighs, 
by 30,000 votes at the least, all the others put together.”— Manuscript 
Letter to Dr. Rush, in the Philadelphia Library. 
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apparently passed quite away from the control of Duane and 
Leib, so that their power was gone, though they remained 
still for a long time a disturbing element in the politics of 
Philadelphia. They were charged' with having established 
the Pennsylvania Democrat, some time in 1809, for the pur- 
pose of opposing Snyder, but the paper did not live but 
about a year. 

In 1811, again, the factional troubles were on foot in 
Philadelphia, and the Federalists were largely successful, 
though Snyder was overwhelmingly re-elected. The Fed- 
eralists had been in doubt about making any nomination 
against him, and their votes were divided between William 
Tilghman, Richard Folwell, and others. In 1812, Binns 
seems to have been far in the lead, owing probably to the 
war enthusiasm. On May 20 strong resolutions in favor of 
war were passed by a large meeting in the State-House 
yard, at which Charles J. Ingersoll read the address. The 
proceedings were published at length in the Press, but did 
not appear in the Aurora, because (it was said) the copy was 
first taken to Binns, “‘ and Col. Duane would have the copy 
first or not at all.”? In the autumn of this year the Demo- 
crats were generally successful; but in 1814,5 though Sny- 
der was elected for his third term by some twenty thousand 
over Wayne, and though the State Legislature was strongly 
Democratic, yet the Federalists were largely successful in 

1 Democratic Press, November 28, 1810. 

2 United States Gazette, May 28, 1812. 

5 It was during the session of 1813-14, and while the nomination was 
near at hand, that Snyder vetoed the Forty Banks Bill. The bill was 
passed over his veto; but he had certainly exhibited great political cour- 
age in vetoing at such a time a measure so strongly supported. In 1810 
banks had been much discussed upon the question of rechartering the 
United States Bank, and Mr. Carey wrote a series of letters to the Demo- 
cratic Press, advocating the recharter.—“ Autobiography of Mathew 
Carey,” in a series of letters written in 1834-35 to the New England 
Magazine, p. 53; and see Democratic Press, October and November, 1810. 
Carey calls this question the “apple of discord.” The question had also 
been warmly discussed in 1804 (see, ¢.g., Aurora of January and Feb- 


ruary), during the efforts for and against a charter for the Philadelphia 
Bank. 
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Philadelphia.’ Doubtless, this was partly due to the recent 
alarms of the war and the burning of Washington; but 
during all these years of factional trouble Philadelphia had 
been the focus of the dissensions.? In the city, too, more of 
the feelings of the past survived, and prominent men were 
long unconscious of the changes which had occurred. In 
1808 the nomination of the “ Pennsylvania Dutchman” Sny- 
der against the cultivated Ross had merely excited ridicule, 
and the Federalists were absolutely confident of victory.* 
And in 1812, after war was declared, Dr. Rush wrote‘ his 
son Richard that he was suspected by the citizens of Philadel- 
phia of writing for Binns’s paper, and that a reference to 
him by Bronson (editor of the United States Gazette) had 
“spread a gloom over the whole family.” It is very plain 
that in the doctor’s mind the “ citizens” meant a few promi- 
nent families, and that he was deeply distressed that his 
son should be looked upon by these as guilty of what they 
thought hardly less than a crime against society. 

In February of 1814 a rumor was started in Harrisburg 
that Michael Leib was to be appointed postmaster at Phila- 
delphia, and Granger did make the appointment. But he 
little foresaw the consequences of the step. A terrible storm 
arose at once. He was called upon by the Congressional 
delegation; bills were introduced to inquire into the admin- 
istration of his office and to take away his patronage; he 
had to come out with explanations of his reasons; and soon 
a petition, signed by over two-thirds of the Legislature, was 
sent to the President praying for his removal; and, finally, 
within a month of his appointment of Leib, the President 
dismissed® Granger and appointed Return J. Meigs, Jr., 

1 Democratic Press, November 8 and 17, 1814. 

2 Ibid., October 9, 1811. 

* On July 24, 1812, Richard Rush wrote his father upon the purblind- 
ness of the Philadelphia Federalists, and reminded him that in 1808 the 
betting in Philadelphia had not been as to the result, but as to the size 
of the Federalists’ majority.—Manuscript in the Philadelphia Library. 
See also Binns’s “ Recollections,” pp. 210, 211. 

* Manuscript Letters of Richard Rush, in the Philadelphia Library. 

5 Democratic Press, February 14, 16, 19, 25, March 8, 10, 1814. 
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then governor of Ohio, in his place. This new postmaster 
removed Leib’ before long, and the latter seems then to 
disappear from the political field. 

We have thus seen Duane supreme in power for a time, 
but wielding his power in such a way as to antagonize large 
numbers of his party. These, by uniting temporarily with 
the Federalists, broke his prestige in 1805 and prevented 
the realization of his plans. Later, under the lead of Binns, 
Duane was in a few years distinctly shorn of his power. 
Himself defeated as a candidate before the people in 1807, 
and with his devoted friend Leib always a point of attack 
and yearly running less well as a candidate, his final over- 
throw is probably to be attributed to the election of Snyder 
as governor in 1808. Snyder was a close friend of Binns, 
and of course his election was a most powerful aid to the 
latter in his contest with Duane. It has been seen that 
Duane was soon after in opposition to the State administra- 
tion and driven to act with the Federalists during most of 
the nine years of Snyder’s three terms of office. Nor did he 
fare much better under his successor, Findlay, in 1817, nor 
apparently under Hiester in 1820, whom he had helped to 
nominate. Indeed, I do not think that Duane succeeded at 
any time after Snyder’s election in gaining any considerable 
measure of control, though the battles between him and his 
opponents were very bitter and a source of great injury to 
their party for a number of years. In 1817 he again urged? 
the calling of a convention, and tried to make an issue upon 
the question, but in 1822 he finally gave up his paper and 
went to South America. 


1 Leib’s history is but little known, though he played a leading part 
in the State for years. He had voted in the United States Senate in 
favor of the declaration of war, on its final passage, but the Press accused 
him of voting eleven times against the administration on this question.— 
Press, June 6, 1814; and see Hildreth’s “ History of the United States,” 
Vol. VI. p. 305. Richard Rush also wrote to his father from Washing- 
ton, on June 18, 1812, “ Dr. Leib it is announced is opposed to war!! 
and against England!!!! a measure he has been labouring for fifteen 
years.”— Manuscript Letter in the Philadelphia Library. 

2 Aurora, January 8, 1817. 
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Binns, to whom his defeat was undoubtedly in the main 
due, was in turn a great power for some years. This was, 
probably, especially the case under Snyder, as he quarrelled 
with Findlay soon after the latter’s election, and helped to 
defeat him and elect Hiester; but Binns, too, was shorn of 
his power in a few years. In the almost entirely personal 
politics that followed the era of good feeling, he took sides 
against Jackson and opposed him most bitterly. He issued 
the famous coffin handbills in 1828, and excited so much 
opposition thereby that his house was mobbed and he 
escaped by the roof. He deplores in his “ Recollections” 
the results of these steps which drove him out of his party, 
and he thinks he ought to have had sufficient political saga- 
city to avoid such an error. He also thinks that after Jack- 
son’s nomination in 1828 he might have ceased his oppo- 
sition had there not been overtures made to him by General 
Eaton, which he took as an offer of a bribe. He was ap- 
pointed an alderman by Governor Hiester in 1822, and in 
1829 the publication of the Press was stopped. 

That very acrid writer, whose custom it was to distil his 
hatred and jealousy of all his contemporaries into a Diary, 
wrote! as follows of Pennsylvania politics of this period, and 
the picture is not without value, after liberal deduction is 
made for the bile and distemper of a disappointed mental 
dyspeptic: ‘‘ Pennsylvania has been for about twenty years 
governed by two newspapers in succession; one, the Aurora, 
edited by Duane, an Irishman, and the other, the Democratic 
Press, edited by John Binns, an Englishman. Duane had 
been expelled from British India for sedition, and Binns 
had been tried in England for high treason. They are both 
men of considerable talents and profligate principles, always 
for sale to the highest bidder, and always insupportable bur- 
dens, by their insatiable rapacity, to the parties they sup- 
port. With the triumph of Jefferson in 1801, Duane, who 
had contributed to it, came in for his share, and more than 
his share, of emolument and patronage. With his printing 

1 Quoted from J. Q. Adams’s “ Diary,” Vol. V. p. 112, in Adams’s 
“ Life of Gallatin,” p. 442. 
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establishment at Philadelphia he connected one in this city ; 
obtained by extortion almost the whole of the public print- 
ing, but, being prodigal and reckless, never could emerge 
from poverty, and, always wanting more, soon encroached 
upon the powers of indulgence to his cravings which the 
heads of Departments possessed, and quarrelled both with 
Mr. Madison and Mr. Gallatin for staying his hand from 
public plunder. In Pennsylvania, too, he contributed to 
bring in McKean, and then labored for years to run him 
down; contributed to bring in Snyder, and soon turned 
against him. Binns in the mean time had come, after his 
trial, as a fugitive from England, and had commenced editor 
of a newspaper. . . . Snyder, assailed by Duane, was de- 
fended by Binns, who turned the battery against him, and 
finally ran down the Aurora so that it lost all influence upon 
public affairs.” 

During the period of the contests between Duane and 
Binns some important changes in political methods occurred. 
The old way of nominating’ for governor (as also for Presi- 
dent) is well known to-have been by legislative caucus, but 
in the nomination for governor in 1808 the system was 
varied by the Pennsylvania Republicans, and in the dis- 
cussions which attended this change is undoubtedly to be 
found the germ of our system of State and National nomi- 
nating conventions. On August 29, 1807,? the Republicans 
of Delaware County met and passed resolutions referring to 
the fact that under the legislative caucus system those coun- 


1 The practice in making nominations in the city seems to have been 
as follows: A meeting was called, and at this a committee chosen ‘to 
withdraw for the purpose of reporting to the meeting a suitable ticket 
for members of assembly, and for the select and common councils of the 
city to be supported at the ensuing election . . . and to confer with the 
delegates from the counties of Philadelphia and Delaware, in the selec- 
tion of suitable persons to fill the offices of senator, sheriff and county 
commissioner,” or whatever office extending over those counties, as well 
as the city, was to be elected. This committee withdrew and soon re- 
ported a ticket, which was then submitted to the general meeting for its 
approval. See Freeman’s Journal, September 15, 1807. 

? Aurora, September 4, 1807. 
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ties which had not members of their party in the Legislature 
were without a voice in the nomination, and then proceeded 
to recommend that “‘each county make choice of as many 
persons as they send representatives to the assembly, to meet 
at some central part of the state and there to nominate such 
person as a majority of the republicans may think most eli- 
gible to fill the office of governor.” William Anderson was 
chairman and William Lewis, Jr., secretary of this meeting. 
A few weeks later, at a like meeting in Philadelphia,' reso- 
lutions were passed approving the plan proposed by Dela- 
ware County, and the details of the plan were more devel- 
oped. It was suggested that the convention should meet 
every third year, some months before the election for gov- 
ernor, and that no one should be eligible to the convention 
who at the time held office under the governor or who failed 
to pledge himself not to hold any such office for the next 
three years. It seems likely to me that this was a move by 
the Duane element of the party in the hope of defeating 
Snyder for the nomination. The members of the Legisla- 
ture were plainly in favor of Snyder, and this plan would 
have submitted the question to a new set of men, and gave, 
moreover, the opportunity later to add leaders such as Duane 
and Thomas Leiper to the body which made the nomination. 
But the innovation proposed met at first with scant favor. 
Not only did county after county declare strongly in favor 
of Snyder, but they also expressed their entire approval of 
the caucus system, and Berks, Centre, Clearfield, Cumber- 
land, Mifflin, and Crawford added express disapprovals? of 
the proposed plan, on the ground of the “ trouble and ex- 
pense” and the danger of party division and schism. On 
January 6° the legislative caucus called upon the counties 
not represented by Democrats to send delegates, in propor- 
tion to the number of their representatives, to meet at Lan- 
caster jointly with the legislative caucus and make a nomi- 


1 Aurora, September 23, 1807. 

2 Democratic Press, November 24, December 9, 1807; January 14, 25, 
1808. 

8 Aurora, January 11, 1808. 
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nation, and the same was advised’ by a meeting in Erie 
County. On February 10 this proposed modification of the 
plan first proposed was approved? in Philadelphia, and on 
March 7 the convention * thus composed of the party mem- 
bers of the Legislature and of delegates from the counties 
not having party members met at Lancaster and unani- 
mously nominated Snyder and an unpledged set of electors.‘ 
Again, three years later, the new plan was adhered to, and 
‘in February, 1811, a convention,’ composed of the “ Demo- 
cratic Republican Members of the Legislature and the Dele- 
gates from the city and several counties not represented in 
the Legislature by Republican members,”’ met at Lancaster 
and unanimously renominated Snyder. Chester County, 
which was entirely represented by Republicans, had in- 
structed * its members to vote for Snyder. 

In 1814, however, the new plan was abandoned for the 
time, and the legislative caucus again made the nomination, 
but meetings of Republican delegates in all the counties 
endorsed’ the nomination. There was no opposition to 
Snyder, and the nomination went to him almost by default. 
But in 1817, Snyder not being eligible for a fourth term, 
the question of the mode of nominating was much discussed, 
and the Aurora advocated a separate convention, from which 
office-holders should be excluded. The party leaders did 
not apparently want this, and some call was made in 1816 

1 Democratic Press, February 6, 1808. 

2 Ibid., February 11, 1808. 

* Aurora, March 10, 1808. 

‘ The electors so chosen were well understood to be in favor of Clinton 
for the Presidency, and it seems plain that he was the choice of both 
Duane and Binns, and of the regular Pennsylvania Republicans gener- 
ally. The supporters of McKean, on the other hand, had nominated 
Spayd and a set of electors pledged to Madison. The caucus nomination 
of Madison had been criticised in the Press, and seventeen members of 
Congress had signed a protest against it.—Democratic Press, March 7 and 
9, 1808, and see February 10. See Hildreth’s “ History of the United 
States,” Vol. VI. p. 68. 

5 Democratic Press, December 26, 1810, and February 21, 1811. 

* Ibid., February 14, 1811. 

7 Ibid., October 10, 1814. 
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upon the Presidential electors to recommend a method. 
They expressed doubt of the possibility of getting the neces- 
sary number of citizens to serve in a convention without 
pay, and advised’ that the people should send delegates or 
appoint their members of Assembly, as they pleased. A con- 
vention was accordingly called in this way, for the sole pur- 
pose of nominating a candidate for governor, which met at 
Harrisburg on March 4, 1817, and nominated Findlay. In 
this body all the counties of the State but two or three of 
the most remote were represented. Sixty-nine members 
out of one hundred and thirteen were not members of the 
Legislature, but delegates specially chosen for the particular 
purpose.? These proceedings, however, by no means satis- 
fied the other element of the party, which maintained that 
such a body was merely a mongrel caucus, and would inevi- 
tably be dragooned by the office-holders. In 1816 this fac- 
tion also had held a convention—apparently not very largely 
attended—at Carlisle, and had nominated an independent 
and unpledged set of electors, in accordance, as they said, 
with the intent of the constitution. The members of this 
body passed strong resolutions against the legislative caucus, 
and advised * that a separate convention should meet in Car- 
lisle in June, 1817, and nominate a candidate for governor. 
Such a convention, with representatives from fourteen coun- 
ties, met‘ accordingly at Carlisle on March 4, 1817, and 
nominated Joseph Hiester; but Findlay was elected. 

In 1820 there were three conventions, at one of which 
Findlay was renominated,’ at another Hiester, and at a third 
no nomination wasmade. At this last, which was called by 
Republicans opposed to Findlay, Binns was very active, and 


1 Aurora, January 1 and 2, 1817. See also Mathew Carey’s “Olive 
Branch,” tenth edition, improved. Philadelphia: M. Carey & Sons, 
1811, pp. 461, 462. 

2 Aurora, March 11, 1817; Carey’s “ Olive Branch,” as cited. 

* Ibid., September 24, October 9 and 12, 1816. 

* Ibid., March 10, 1817. 

* Tbid., March 8 and 10, 1820. Jared Ingersoll was among those 
proposed to this convention for the nomination. The other points are 
from Binns’s “ Recollections,” p. 209, but he is clearly in error as to dates. 
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induced the body to adjourn without making a nomination, 
on the ground that only in this way could they defeat Find- 
lay. As has been said, Binns had early quarrelled with 
Findlay. The canvass resulted in Hiester’s election by a 
small majority. 

Thus it seems that a most important piece of political 
machinery, and an improvement of much moment, has 
grown out of the not very inspiring wrangles of some 
Philadelphia politicians. The legislative caucus must have 
been a very bad, and probably dangerous, system. Mr. 
Carey, in his “ Olive Branch,”! stated and described some 
of its evils in regard to Presidential nominations, and advo- 
cated, in 1816, what he says Mr. Binns had proposed,—the 
adoption of the Pennsylvania plan to the then near Presi- 
dential canvass. Some years and some Presidential terms, 
however, passed before it was adopted. In New York? the 
legislative caucus made the gubernatorial nomination as 
late as 1824, but this was the last year of the caucus system ; 
and, indeed, that same year the “ People’s Party” held a 
separate nominating convention. It is stated* that, as early 
as 1792, Clinton had received his nomination from a general 
meeting, “composed, as was alleged, of gentlemen from 
various parts of the State,” followed by meetings in each 
county. But this was very unlike the modern method of 
nominating conventions, and was, moreover, entirely aban- 
doned at an early date for the legislative caucus system, 
which survived there for many years. Indeed, in that 
State,‘ as late as 1811, even the nominations for the State 
Senate had been made by caucus of the members of the 
Assembly from each senatorial district. In Massachusetts ° 


1 Pp. 439-452, 461, 462. 

? Hammond’s “ Political History of New York,” Vol. II. p. 156. 

5 Lalor’s “ Cyclopedia of Political Science, etc., in the United States,” 
sub Party Government in the United States. 

* Hammond’s “ Political History of New York,” Vol. I. pp. 294, 295. 

® TI am indebted to Professor John Fiske for my information as to 
Massachusetts. The question has not, however, been much studied 
there, he informs me. See also Lalor, as above. Schouler (‘‘ History 
of the United States,” Vol. II. p. 170) states that in Massachusetts traces 
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the caucus system seems to have been abandoned between 
1823 and 1828, and it is curious to observe that the evolu- 
tion of the new system there went through a process similar 
to that in Pennsylvania, though so much later. In 1823 
delegates from towns not represented in the Legislature by 
Republicans were added to the legislative caucus of Repub- 
licans, and five years later the Jackson Republicans are said 
to have had the convention plan fully organized. In Con- 
necticut and New Jersey’ nominations for Congress were 
made by a sort of preliminary election, held under statutory 
directions. 


are to be found about 1808 of a practice similar to that introduced into 
Pennsylvania in that year, but he gives no authority, and it does not seem 
likely that the plan should have been introduced in 1808 and then have 
lain dormant until as late as 1823. I regret very much that his statement 
has come under my notice too late for me to be able to ascertain his 
authority and thus settle the matter. 

1 Carey’s “Olive Branch,” p. 451. 
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ORATION DELIVERED AT THE INVITATION OF THE 
CITY OF CHICAGO AND OF THE WORLD'S FAIR 
COMMISSION, ON THE FOURTH DAY OF JULY, 1893, 
IN JACKSON PARK, CHICAGO. 


BY HAMPTON L. CARSON. 


Mr. PRESIDENT; COMMISSIONERS OF THE WoRLD’s Fair; 
Mr. Mayor; Citizens oF Cuicago; Frettow-Country- 
MEN : 


In response to your gracious invitation that a son of the 
city of the Declaration of Independence should give utter- 
ance to the sentiments appropriate to the celebration of the 
greatest of our national anniversaries, in the most marvellous 
city of modern times in the rapidity of her growth and the 
dazzling character of her achievements, I am here to bid 
you exclaim: All Hail! thou Fourth Day of July, 1893, All 
Hail! 

To mortal eyes no scene like this has ever been vouchsafed. 
We are in the presence of the august representatives of our 
National and State sovereignties ; of municipal governments 
and civic enterprises; of officers of the Army and Navy; 
of statesmen, civilians, artisans, and laborers; of honored 
potentates of foreign lands; of the subjects of five Conti- 
nents and the Islands of the Sea,—all happily participating 
in this imposing display of the arts of peace, industry, com- 
merce, labor, learning, science, literature, and religion; 
attesting the harmony to be derived from a common devo- 
tion to international unity, to a belief in the brotherhood 
of Man, and the beauty of liberty according to law. 

The time, the place, the occasion, and the landscape are 
unique. This is the Columbian year; this is the anniver- 
sary of an immortal declaration of human rights; this is 
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the city of Chicago; this is the World’s Fair. The Old 
Liberty Bell is here; the New Liberty Bell is here; the 
American people are here; the nations of the earth are 
here. In ten thousand years of recorded history when was 
there ever such a conjunction of events? In all the un- 
numbered years to come, what probability is there that it 
will ever be repeated? National grandeur and State pride 
are in conjunction with international friendship. What 
political horoscope can equal this? The unclouded heavens, 
the boundless prairie, the teeming metropolis, the unvexed 
bosom of a vast inland sea, yon viking ship and caravels, 
and yonder palaces of art, resting tranquilly on their shadows 
in the wave,—all are in harmony with the occasion. 

This celebration is in truth a swelling epic; it is a psalm 
of thanksgiving; it is patriotism incarnate; it is both an 
inspiration and a prophecy! It recalls the past and its 
heroic struggles; it attests the present with its miracles of 
achievement; it foretells the infinite possibilities of the 
future. Its lessons are physical, intellectual, and moral. It 
confutes scepticism as to Republican institutions. It sur- 
passes the wildest dreams of the most far-sighted of the 
fathers of the Republic; it satisfies the most ardent of the 
patriots of to-day; it arouses the loftiest hopes of the tran- 
scendent destiny of America. 

The world has contemplated with awe the making of 
consuls and dictators, the crowning of kings, the proclama- 
tion of emperors; but in describing the scenes of to-day, 
and the triumphal march of this morning, the modern 
Plutarch will commemorate a far different spectacle from 
that witnessed by him who wrote two thousand years ago. 
No Paulus Aimilius, crowned with Delphic laurel, nor am- 
bitious Pompey, decked with the spoils of plundered prov- 
inces, appeared in that procession. No wailing victims of 
the fate of war were there to grace in captive bonds the 
conqueror’s chariot wheels; no bullocks were led out to 
slaughter ; no savage games were thrown open to the people, 
where tigers, famished into madness, tore the flesh of men 
but little less ferocious than themselves; but the Jo Triuwmphe 
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of the American people rang out above the heads of the 
marching squadrons as they wound their glittering length 
through your great highways, to bow in reverence at the 
shrine of the Constitution, of liberty, of order, and of law. 
Not on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the Champ de Mars, 
nor even in Trafalgar Square; not in Venice, in her days of 
glory, nor yet in the Crescent City by the Golden Horn, was 
ever witnessed such a convocation of mankind. All classes 
and conditions of persons, of all sects and creeds, of all 
nationalities, of all ranks and stations, are here met in vast 
concourse, controlled not by bayonets, but by civil authority, 
to testify their allegiance to the Constitution and to the flag 
of the United States, and, in the expressive eloquence of 
their tumultuous applause, to assert the truth of their belief 
that in that Constitution there was granted to man the 
noblest and the freest chart of government that either 
ancient or modern times can boast. 

Such is the day and such is the meaning of these im- 
pressive ceremonies. Difficult as it is to realize at this hour 
the exact circumstances of the occasion which led to the 
adoption, in the city of Philadelphia, of that Declaration of 
human rights which is among the most admired of the 
world’s political productions, and for which men waited in 
vain six thousand years, it is proper that I should advert in 
a general way to scenes which are dear to the memory of 
Americans, and which can never be forgotten while patriot- 
ism exists. The history of the Liberty Bell, which is so 
conspicuous an object in the Pennsylvania State Building, 
is intimately associated with those events. 

The old State-House in Philadelphia stands upon the ho- 
liest spot on American earth. There, on the south side of 
Chestnut Street, beneath the shelter of majestic elms, pro- 
tected against the ravages of time and the rage for modern 
improvement, a quaint yet simple structure of plain brick 
and wood, erected in the year 1732 for the purpose of fur- 
nishing a place of meeting for the State government of Penn- 
sylvania, stands the birthplace of our nationality. In 1751, 
the Speaker of the Provincial Assembly wrote to his friend 
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Robert Charles, of London, as follows: “ The Assembly 
having ordered us to procure a bell from England to be purchased 
Sor their use, we take the liberty to apply ourselves to thee to get 
us a good bell of about two thousand pounds weight, the cost of 
which we presume may amount to one hundred pounds sterling, or, 
perhaps, with the charges, something more. Let the bell be cast by 
the best workmen, and examined carefully before it is shipped, with 
the following words well shaped in large letters around it, viz. : 
‘ By order of the Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania for 
the State House in the City of Philadelphia, 1752, and under- 
neath, * Proclaim liberty throughout all the land to all the inhabit- 
ants thereof.’ Levit. xxv. 10.” 

The bell arrived at the end of August, 1752, but upon 
being tested, the superintendent had the mortification to find 
that it was cracked by a stroke of the clapper, without any 
other violence. ‘Two ingenious workmen,” then in Phila- 
delphia, undertook to recast it, meeting with success; but as 
it was found to contain too much copper, it was once again 
recast. From this time forward for nearly one hundred 
years it was rung upon all extraordinary and unusual occa- 
sions, proclaiming either joy or sorrow, peace or war. 

I need not dwell with particularity upon the oppression 
and the wrongs which led to the assembling of the Conti- 
nental Congress within the walls of the State-House in 1776. 
The tale is known of all men. Suffice it to say that on the 
7th of June, Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, introduced 
his famous Resolution: ‘“ That these united colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent States ; that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the British Crown, and 
that all political connection between them and the State of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.” 

A memorable debate arose. For nearly a month was the 
great question agitated. The 1st of July arrived. Nine 
colonies were there to vote affirmatively, and ten, should 
Cesar Rodney arrive from Delaware before the vote was 
called. Two of the colonies were still adverse, and one had 
declined to take part, as the subject of independence was 
outside of their instructions. Lee, the mover of the Resolu- 
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tion, was absent in Virginia. Jefferson, although a power 
with his pen, was no speaker on the floor. Chase, the 
Boanerges of Maryland, was away, while John Dickinson, 
the author of the “ Farmer’s Letters,” was prominent in his 
opposition. Even James Wilson and Robert Morris coun- 
selled delay. Then it was that John Adams became “ the 
pillar” and “the Colossus” of the party of independence, 
supported by George Wythe, of Virginia, and Dr. Wither- 
spoon, of New Jersey. On the evening of the Ist, Adams 
wrote to Chase that the debate had taken up the day, while 
Jefferson wrote that it had lasted nine hours without re- 
freshment and without pause. The critical hour had come. 
The vote was taken in Committee of the Whole. Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia 
voted for the Resolution; Pennsylvania and South Carolina 
voted against it; Delaware was evenly divided, and New 
York, at the request of her delegation, was allowed to with- 
draw. The second day arrived. The debate was resumed. 
Abraham Clark wrote, “The Declaration is now under 
debate. The panic which has seized the army has not yet 
reached the Senate. In a few hours it will be determined 
whether we are to be a nation of free men or a race of 
slaves.” The lion-hearted Adams renewed his efforts. 
Edward Rutledge, of South Carolina, requested that the 
vote of his State should be changed. Pennsylvania, taking 
advantage of the absence of Dickinson and Morris, reversed 
her adverse vote. Rodney arrived by express, and thus en- 
abled Delaware to cast her vote for the Resolution. The 
deed was done. The bond which bound the colonies to the 
throne was sundered, and on the 2d of July, 1776, America, 
attollens humeris famam et fata nepotum, bearing up her glory 
and the destiny of her descendants, advanced with majestic 
steps to assume her station among the sovereigns of the 
world. 

It is a common error to suppose that the vote upon the 
Resolution was taken upon the fourth instead of the second 
of July. The facts were as I have stated. It was upon the 
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Fourth that the Declaration was adopted of the reasons 
which had driven the colonies to this irrevocable step. The 
preparation of this important document had been consigned 
to a special committee, of which Mr. Jefferson was the 
organ, and the manner in which he discharged his task— 
with burning eloquence and terse philosophy—has caused 
the “Declaration” to supplant the “ Resolution” in the 
affections and memory of mankind, and to mark the Fourth 
of July as a national holiday. 

It is a common error, also, to suppose that the Declaration 
was signed on thisday. The only signatures attached were 
those of John Hancock and Charles Thomson, the President 
and the Secretary of Congress. It was not until the 15th 
that instructions were given to the clerk to prepare the 
Declaration for signature, and on the second day of August, 
duly engrossed on parchment, it was brought into the 
chamber of Congress and placed upon the President’s table 
for the signature of the individual members. All those 
actually present on that day affixed their names, and some 
were thus included who had had no share either in debating 
or voting upon the document. 

The truths of history are more important than its fictions, 
and the part played in the great drama by the Old Bell must 
now be stated. Its voice was silent on the Fourth of July, 
1776, for Congress then sat with closed doors and in secret 
session; but when it had been ascertained that the senti- 
ments of the people were in accord with what the Congress 
had done, and that New York had signified her intention 
to concur, then was the word “ unanimous” inserted in the 
published broadsides, and on the 8th of July the Declara- 
tion was read for the first time to the people by John Nixon, 
in the State-House Square, while the bell rang forth its 
joyous notes of jubilee and verified the prophecy of its 
inscription. 

It was the tolling of a bell at the Sicilian Vespers which 
proclaimed the massacre of eight thousand French in a plot 
to free Sicily from Charles of Anjou; it was the tolling of 
a bell in the palace of Catherine de Médicis which ushered 
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in the slaughter of one hundred thousand Huguenots upon 
the night of St. Bartholomew’s Day ; it was the iron tongue 
of Roland in the proud city of the Brewer of Ghent which 
shrieked to Flanders of famine, fire, and blood, and roused 
the Netherlands to resist the atrocities of Alva and the 
inquisitors of Philip II.; but never yet in human history 
did bell or tocsin ever sound upon occasion so momentous 
to mankind as did this holy and precious relic of our heroic 
age. Forever honored be thy name, O Isaac Norris, Speaker 
of the Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania, who, in 
plainest Quaker speech, and under a potent moving of the 
Spirit, wast led to direct that there should be inscribed upon 
the crest: “‘ And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof: it shall be a jubilee unto thee’”—words which shook 
the brightest jewels from the British crown and gave a con- 
tinent to liberty. Inscrutable Providence! mysterious are 
Thy ways, and hidden are Thy purposes, for in Thy hands 
the modest men of peace become as potent instruments of 
destruction as they who forge the thunderbolts of war. 

The subsequent history of the Bell is briefly told. In 
1777, when the British occupied Philadelphia, it was re- 
moved for safety to Allentown, Pennsylvania, and after the 
battle of Monmouth was restored to its place in the State- 
House, ringing upon all occasions of national rejoicing or 
of woe. It welcomed to our shores, in 1824, the generous 
Lafayette, the companion of Washington, who had spilled 
his blood like water by the great chieftain’s side upon the 
field of Brandywine, and had risked fortune, fame, position, 
and influence in defence of American liberty. Surely it is 
not the least pathetic incident in our national story that on 
the 8th of July, 1835, it tolled in sorrow for the death of 
John Marshall, and then was mute forever. The earthly 
voices of this harbinger of liberty and of the great Chief- 
Justice died away together. But according to an immutable 
physical and moral law, the tones of the one will never 
cease to vibrate, attuning the souls and hearts of men to 
harmonies divine, while the imperishable judgments of the 
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other have built up a Nation which “ our hearts hold price- 
less; above all things, rich and rare; dearer than health 
and beauty, brighter than all the order of the stars.” 

The institutions established by our fathers we hold in 
trust for all mankind. It was the Pilgrim of Massachusetts, 
the Dutchman of New York, the Quaker of Pennsylvania, 
the Swede of Delaware, the Catholic of Maryland, the Cav- 
alier of Virginia, and the Edict-of-Nantes man of South 
Carolina who united in building up the interests and in 
contributing to the greatness and the unexampled progress 
of this magnificent country. The blood of England, of 
Holland, and of France, wrung drop by drop by the agony 
of three frightful persecutions, was mingled by the hand of 
Providence in the alembic of America, to be distilled by 
the fierce fires of the Revolution into the most precious 
elixir of the ages. Itis the glory of this era that we can 
stand here to-day and exclaim that we are not men of Massa- 
chusetts, nor men of Pennsylvania, nor men of Illinois, but 
that we are Americans in the broadest, the truest, and the 
best sense of that word; that we recognize no throne, no 
union of Church and State, no domination of class or creed. 

American liberty is composite in its character and rich in 
its material. Its sources, like the fountains of our Father 
of Waters, among the hills, are to be sought among the 
everlasting truths of mankind. All ages and all countries 
have contributed to the result. The American Revolution 
forms but a single chapter in the volume of human fate. 
From the pure fountains of Greece before choked with dead 
leaves from the fallen tree of civilization; from the rude 
strength poured by barbaric transfusion into the veins of 
dying Rome; from the Institutes of Gaius and the Pandects 
of Justinian ; from the laws of Alfred and the Magna Charta 
of King John; from the daring prows of the Norsemen 
and the sons of Rollo the Rover; from the precepts of 
Holy Writ and the teaching of Him who was nailed to the 
cross on Calvary; from the courage of a Genoese and the 
liberality and religious fervor of a Spanish queen; from the 
enterprise of Portugal and the devoted labors of the French 
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Jesuits; from the scaffolds of Russell and Sidney and of 
Egmont and Horn; from the blood of martyrs and the vis- 
ions of prophets; from the unexampled struggle of eighty 
years of the Netherlands for liberty, as well as from the 
revolution which dethroned a James; from the tongue of 
Henry, the pen of Jefferson, the sword of Washington, and 
the sagacity of Franklin; from the discipline of Steuben, 
the death of Pulaski and De Kalb, and the generous alliance 
of the French; from the Constitution of the United States ; 
from the bloody sweat of France and the struggles of Ger- 
many, Poland, Hungary, and Italy for constitutional mon- 
archy; from the arguments of Webster and the judgments 
of Marshall; from the throes of civil war and the failure of 
secession; from the Emancipation Proclamation and the 
enfranchisement of a dusky race; from the lips of the liv- 
ing in all lands and in all forms of speech; from the bright 
examples and deathless memories of the dead—from all 
these, as from ten thousand living streams, the lordly cur- 
rent, upon which floats our Ship of State, so richly freighted 
with the rights of men, broadens as it flows through the 
centuries, past tombs of kings, and graves of priests, and 
mounds of buried shackles, and the charred heaps of human 
auction blocks, and the gray stones of perished institutions, 
out into the boundless ocean of the Future. Upon the 
shores of that illimitable sea stands the Temple of eternal 
Truth; not buried in the earth, made hollow by the sepul- 
chres of her witnesses, but rising in the majesty of primeval 
granite, the dome supported by majestic pillars embedded 
in the graves of martyrs. 

And Thou, great Bell! cast from the chains of liberators 
and the copper pennies of the children of our public schools, 
from sacred relics contributed by pious and patriotic hands, 
baptized by copious libations poured out upon the altar of 
acommon country by grateful hearts, and consecrated by 
the prayers of the American people, take up the note of 
prophecy and of jubilee rung out by your older sister in 
1776, and in your journey round the globe proclaim from 
mountain top and valley, across winding river and expansive 
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sea, those tones which shall make thrones topple and des- 
pots tremble in their sleep, until all peoples and all nation- 
alities, from turbaned Turks and Slavic peasants to distant 
islanders and the children of the Sun, shall join in the 
swelling chorus, and the darkest regions of the earth shall 
be illumed by the heaven-born light of Civil and Religious 
Liberty ! 
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COLONEL THOMAS BUTLER AND GENERAL WIL- 
KINSON’S “ROUNDHEAD ORDER.” 


General James Wilkinson, commanding the army of the 
United States, on the 30th of April, 1801, issued an order 
prescribing the mode of wearing the hair for both officers 
and privates, and also the fashion of cap, in which every- 
thing like ornament was severely disregarded. It was for 
a long time known in the army as the “ Roundhead Order.” 
The real object of the order was the abolishment of the 
‘‘ queue,” or “ pigtail’ as it was more vulgarly styled then, 
and from time almost immemorial in fashion. Gentlemen 
in service, of the old school and of fixed habits, resented 
the innovation, and many officers positively refused to obey 
the order. Among these was Colonel Thomas Butler, of 
the Second Infantry. He was of that noted family of 
brothers—the “five Butler brothers of Pennsylvania”— 
who figure so prominently in our military annals, many 
of whose descendants are yet living, and with a just pride 
cherish their memory and fame. 

He (born in 1754) was a captain in the Revolution, and 
was wounded in the battle of Monmouth; was in 8t. Clair’s 
defeat, and there twice wounded. The gallant officer as- 
serted his right to wear his hair as he pleased, and refused 
to obey General Wilkinson’s order, denouncing it as im- 
pertinent, arbitrary, and illegal. He was arrested, court- 
martialled and sentenced to be reprimanded. This done, 
he resumed the command of his regiment (then stationed 
in Louisiana), but continued to defy the order. 

A second time he was placed in arrest and court-mar- 
tialled; but the story of his contumacy is best told in a series 
of letters addressed by him to General Andrew Jackson, a 
connection by marriage, from which we make the following 
extracts : 
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QUARTERS 10 MILES FROM ORLEANS, 
Octr 15" 1804. 

I arrived at this place a few days since after a journey the 
most fatiguing I ever experienced. The distress of Orleans 
is great indeed. The Yellow Fever rages with uncommon 
virulence. . . . The troops are encamped eight miles from 
town. I have deemed it prudent to take up my quarters 
detached from either place, nor do I mean to enter the city 
until after the first frosts, which may be soon expected. 

Having received no letter since my arrival from the Gen- 
eral [Wilkinson] I can give you very little information rela- 
tive to his determination to enforce the order for cropping 
the hair. From every thing I can learn, his determination 
is to arrest me; a few posts will decide the business, and 
you shall be duly informed of the whole as soon as possible 
thereafter. . . . 


Octo 25 1804. 

The following I have extracted from a letter of General 
Wilkinson to the Officers and command at Orleans, dated 
the 17" of June: “The general order respecting Colonel 
Butler has received the cordial approbation of our superiors, 
though some of his partisans, equally ignorant and zealous, 
have made a feeble attempt to combat principles which cannot 
be shaken. The destination of this officer seems, as yet un- 
decided. The Secretary of War had arrested his progress 
at Tennessee, but I shall, I believe, repeat the order for his 
descent of the Mississippi.” 

Also in a letter from the General to the commandant at 
Orleans I find the following paragraph, which I also state 
for your perusal : “ August 31, 1804, Colo. Butler has signi- 
fied to me, by letter dated the 8 ult., his intention to pro- 
ceed to New Orleans to take the command agreably to my 
orders, and to prevent trouble, perplexity, and further in- 
jury to the service. I hope he will leave his tail behind him.” 

Unless the President & heads of departments have advo- 
cated the conduct of the General, (which I can hardley sup- 
pose,) the foregoing can be considered in no higher point 
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of view than the bombast of the General arising from 
chagrin. 

I have assumed command of the troops in Lower Louis- 
iana and shall proceed in the duties appertaining thereto, 
independent of any considerations except that of duty ; and, 
until I receive the General’s answer to my letter of the 24* 
of August, wherein I gave him to understand that I should 
not conform to the order of 30" April 1801. As soon as I 
receive his answer you may rely on receiving the whole in 
detail. If the General has received the countenance of the 
President of the United States, and of the heads of depart- 
ments, an arrest will be the consequence. 

If that should not be the case, it will pass off in a puff, 
and he will be convinced that I do not copy his example in 
always leaving my tail behind me... . 


Ciry oF ORLEANS, Novr. 20% 1804. 
Dear Sir: Last evening I was arrested by the General in 


the manner following : 
“ HEADQUARTERS, FREDERICKTOWN, 
“ MARYLAND, Octr. 10% 1804. 


“Srr: Your letter of the 24" of August has come to hand. Like that 
of the 5" of June which you addressed to the Secretary of War, it will 
receive all the consideration to which it is entitled. On the receipt of 
this you are to consider yourself in arrest, and will conform your conduct 
accordingly. 

[Signed] “JAMES WILKINSON.” 


Thus, my worthy friend, you see that I am still perse- 
cuted. I have only a moment just to state the case. By 
next mail probably he may deign to let me know the 
charge, which you shall be immediately furnished with, 
when I shall have to call on my friends for their assistance 
to have the case stated to the President, as I presume the 
avenues to the President are shut against me as the com- 
munication which I sent him before I left Tennessee, as 
you advised, has not been answered. Surely the President 
will not tamely look on and see an officer borne down in 
this way, by oppressive journeyings; if so, then have I 
faithfully served my country for nothing. 
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NEw ORLEANS, Decr 17, 1804. 

I had the honor and pleasure of receiving your esteemed 
favor of the 16" ulto. 

Your kind attention and that of my friends in Tennessee, 
merits my sincere acknowledgments. I am extreamely 
anxious to have a letter from the Hon’ble Dr. Dickson,’ as 
he will have an opportunity of discovering whether this act 
of the General’s is countenanced by the Executive, or heads 
of Departments, which I can hardly suppose. 

I had written on the 28" ulto to the Secretary of War, 
requesting a speedy trial. Should he not answer my letter, 
I shall really conclude that my case is prejudged and settled 
beforehand. .. . 

My mind is superior to all kind of distress, but that of 
tender ties. I have met with marked attention from the 
Governor. I have not suffered my usual prudence to 
abandon me. I know the maliciousness of that man 
[Wilkinson]. His object would be to collect something to 
tack to his “ cropping” charge. 

Decr 31" 1804. 

You will observe by the enclosure the state of my case, 
and that the General is determined to harass and oppress 
me until his malignant disposition is satisfied. I should 
feel but little uneasiness under his persecution had I not 
reason to suppose that he was countenanced in it by men in 
office. For the honor of my country, as well as of human 
nature, I hope I may be deceived in this idea. Be that as 
it may, General, I am sensible that power can only oppress 
for a time; principle must ultimately rise superior to 
tyranny. 

I have frequently written to my friends at Washington 
and have not had a line from that quarter since the meet- 
ing of Congress, and from the shortness of its session any 
enemy will gain his object by keeping back my trial until 
the session is over. If the General is countenanced in this 
persecution it is with a design to force me out of the ser- 
vice; a short time will develope the business. 

1 Then a representative in Congress from Tennessee. 
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As the General means to raise his second charge on the 
sentiments expressed in my letter to him of the 24% August 
last, I will transcribe it for your perusal : 


“ NASHVILLE, Aug 24 1804. 

“Sir: By last mail I received a duplicate of your letter of the 9” 
ulto . . . informed me that mine of June 5 to the Honorable Secre- 
tary of War had already been submitted to you and contents noted. 

“The subject matter of that letter required an open and decisive an- 
swer; as I had therein announced my determination not to conform to 
the first part of the order of the 1" of February 1804 (so far as related 
to cropping the hair), and had the order been correctly recited in your 
letter of July 9, I should have reiterated in mine of the 6" inst. my de- 
termination not to conform to the first part of that order, having ever 
considered the order of April 30" 1801 as an arbitrary infraction of my 
natural rights, and a non-compliance on my part not cognizable by the 
articles of war. A correct recitation of that order would have drawn 
forth my refusal to conform to the first part, and enabled you to have 
taken such measures to enforce obedience as you might have deemed 
expedient; and probably have saved me the fatigues of a journey of 
which I complained to the Hon’ble Secretary of War as vexatious. 

“Notwithstanding the obstacles which I perceive in my way, yet I 
flatter myself that I shall in due time surmount them all, therefore per- 
mit me to inform you, sir, that I sha]l commence my journey to the City 
of Orleans by land (the only alternative left me) on Tuesday the 28” 
inst., and in order that a decision may be obtained as to the legality of 
that order, it becomes necessary for me to inform you that I shall not 
conform the cut of my hair to the General Order of April 30", 1801.” 


The foregoing was my answer to the General. I am not 
afraid of my ability to defend myself on this or on any other 
charge he may prefer, provided I have an intelligent Court. 


ORLEANS, Jan 28" 1805. 

The last mail having been cut open on the road to this 
place, has caused the failure of this day’s post, and I have 
cause to believe that sundry letters to me from the City of 
Washington had been taken out. I received one from Dr. 
Dickson, wherein he observes that a resolution then lay on 
the table to enquire into the state of the military, the object 
of which was to keep up the General Staff. 

I am extremely anxious to hear from Washington, but 
shall have to pass over one other anxious week. 
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The Hon’ble Secretary will not deign to answer one of 
my letters. I have little doubt that he is my enemy, and if 
the address of the General has not had its influence in the 
mind of the President, the other will not affect me much. 
Do, my worthy friend, give me all the information in your 
power from time to time. Be assured I am too proud to 
sink under this persecution, and a day of retribution must 
come round, and that before long. 


Fort ApAms Apl 17 1805. 
Last evening I received the charges as exhibited by the 
General, which I shall state for your information; they are 


as follows : 
“ HEAD QUARTERS, WASHINGTON, 
“ February 11%, 1805. 

“Srr: The following are the transgressions for which you are arrested, 
and must hold yourself in readiness to answer to a military tribunal: 

“Charge 1": Wilful, obstinate and continued disobedience of the gen- 
eral order of the 30“ of April 1801, for regulating the cut of the hair, and 
also disobedience of the orders of the 1* of February 1804. Specifica- 
tion: By refusing to conform the cut of your hair to the General Order 
of the 30 of April 1801 as directed in the order of the 1* of February 
1804, and contumaciously resisting the authority of the order after you 
had been tried by a general Court Martial, found guilty of the disobedi- 
ence of the General Order of the 30% of April, 1801, and sentenced to be 
reprimanded in general orders. 

“Charge 2"*: Mutinous conduct. Specification: By appearing publicly 
in command of the troops, at the City of New Orleans, with your hair 
queied, in direct and open violation of the general order of the 30" of 
April 1801, and of the 1" of February, 1804, thereby giving an example 
of disrespect and contempt to the orders and authority of the command- 
ing General, tending to dissever the bonds of military subordination, to 
impair the force of those obligations by which military men are bound 
to obedience, and te excite a spirit of sedition and mutiny in the Army 
of the United States.” 


These are the charges to which I am to plead on the 10“ 
of May, at the City of Orleans, to which place I shall pro- 
ceed in a few days. 

On the 25" of last February I requested permission of the 
Hon’ble Secretary of War to return to Tennessee as soon as 
my trial should close, but, from the treatment I have re- 
ceived, I have little expectation to obtain that privilege, as 
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he has not answered a single letter addressed to him on my 
present case. Therefore the presumption is strong that I 
shall be ordered to remain until the General may think 
proper to return the proceedings. The 15" of October was 
the date of my arrest, and to say that the Court will convene 
on the 10" of May (which I doubt) will be a lapse of seven 
months. If the Secretary of War had been friendly to- 
wards me he would not have suffered me to remain so long 
in arrest without a trial. But do not be uneasy. I shall 
adhere to my old principles, the laws of my country, but 
should their protection be withheld by design, I shall defend 
myself... . 
ORLEANS June 9” 1805. 

I awaited with great impatience the arrival of this day’s 
mail, in hope to ascertain when my court would convene, 
but without effect. I believe the order for convening the 
Court on the 10" of May was merely to amuse. 

I am now persuaded that the President of the Court and 
the members from the upper posts are not to leave their 
stations until the General descends the river to school them, 
as there is not the smallest information of their being on 
the river. 

I have no doubt but it would be a blessing were the cli- 
mate and disease of the city to take me out of the way. I 
could not have supposed the President would have looked 
on and seen me treated in the manner that I have been; 
nor has the Secretary of War answered my letters soliciting 
his permission to visit Tennessee when my trial is closed. 

I have no doubt of a wish existing to put me out of ser- 
vice—but I am determined not to go, and unless the pro- 
tection of the laws of my country are withheld, I shall 
protect myself. 

ORLEANS July 8, 1805. 

You will no doubt expect to hear from me. You must 
know that under every disadvantage I named a President 
and put myself on trial on arrival of as many officers as 
would compose the Court, determining to have a trial, rest- 
ing the case on the illegality of the orders. 
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What the fate may be is hard to say. Every stratagem 
has been used to gain a verdict against me, but before an 
intelligent Court I should have nothing to fear. My defense 
placed the whole subject matter in so clear a point of view, 
that let the decision be as it may my friends will, Iam sure, 
approbate my conduct and principles. 

This day, Mr. Brown, Judge Advocate, replied to my de- 
fense; to-morrow I give in a rejoinder, which will close the 
business. You shall as soon as possible have a copy of my 
defense. I mean to leave the city on Wednesday for a farm 
which my nephew has just purchased on the Coast about 
seven leagues from this place, where I presume I shall have 
to remain until the General may think proper to return the 
proceedings, as the Secretary of War has not deigned to 
answer my applications to visit Tennessee when the Court 
was over. 

ORLEANS July 15" 1805. 

I have now the honor to forward for your perusal a copy 
of my defense which I will thank you to confide to a few 
friends as it might be considered improper to let it pass to 
the world until the proceedings had passed to the proper 
department for approval. The points on which I founded 
my defense are generally stated and with an intelligent 
Court must have secured a verdict in my favor. But this 
I have no hopes of receiving, for if I have any knowledge 
of countenances I think I discovered a fixed determination 
in a majority of the Court to legalize the order in the face 
of a positive act of Congress and a precedent set by an order 
by the Marquis de la Fayette, and a decision of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in the case of Dr. William Rogers, proves 
incontestably that an illegal order may be resisted. 

I should not have consented to go to trial under the un- 
favorable circumstances that I was obliged to do, had I seen 
any possible mode of gaining a fair trial; as the General 
had nominated every member, and kept back those whom 
he doubted of. He even put two of my former court on 
the present. But I can not express to you the base intrigue 
to gain a verdict against me; and although I can not speak 
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positively as to the decision, yet I have no expectation that 
it is otherwise than as I have stated. 

I have not time to say half what I wish to say to you, nor 
would it be prudent. The Court would not receive as tes- 
timony the extract from the President’s letter you sent me, 
nor would I be permitted to prove the illegal orders as cited 
in my defense. But, sir, as soon as the decision is known, 
I shall advise with you on the proper steps to be taken to 
procure redress, as I never will submit to so degrading an 
act where the laws should secure me. 


SUMMER RESIDENCE, E1GHT LEAGUES FROM ORLEANS, 
Aug 26% 1805. 

. . . You request me if possible to give you a feature 
of the decision of the Court in my trial. This I hinted at 
in my last, but it is impossible to give a correct idea as to 
what the sentence will be, and it will be some time yet be- 
fore the decision is fully known. However, Sir, I do not 
expect to be disappointed as to the result, as I thought I 
could discover that the General had established so decided 
an influence over a majority of the Court, and my only 
-object in putting myself on trial under such degrading and 
unfavorable circumstances was to have it in my power (with 
the assistance of my friends) to lay a statement of my case 
before Congress at their next session; as I well knew if I 
declined coming to trial under every disadvantage imposed 
upon me by the General that he would procrastinate it and 
throw the blame on myself, and by that means defeat my 
object. 

These were my reasons, Sir, for going to trial under 
-every possible disadvantage, and if a majority of the Court 
has decided against me their decision is founded on the let- 
ter of the order, and consequently absurd ! 

Thence arises the necessity of laying the subject before 
Congress at their next session; who will no doubt not only 
-conceive it a duty to inquire into the lawfulness of the gen- 
-eral order of 30" April 1801, but also into the arbitrary 
persecution with which I have been goaded for upwards of 
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two years. But I have this pleasing reflection, General, that 
I am certain every independent and virtuous American will 
spurn with contempt such baseness, and view it as calcu- 
lated to destroy the principles and cut asunder the sinews of 
our Government. 

Shall we never assume a National character? Are we to 
be eternally loaded with the arbitrary customs of Europe? 
Is it not evident that the principles on which our Govern- 
ment is founded, the rules and regulations as established by 
law for the government of the army as well as custom in the 
Revolutionary war, are all with me on this occasion? Nor 
do I doubt of having the approbation of all my fellow citi- 
zens who have the future welfare of the country at heart, as 
respects my conduct in this case. 

I ask, General, must not the cause be radically wrong 
whose mover reduced to the pitiful necessity of artfully in- 
troducing long and labored communications from the disci- 
ples of Marshall Saxe, in order to bewilder the Court, and 
prevent an investigation of the lawfulness of the general 
order of the 30" of April 1801 on which the charges against 
me were based? Has not one of them (whom the General 
styles to the last army commanded by General Washington) 
told us in the language of despotism: “ His inferiors have 
nothing left to their discretion—they must obey.” Yes they 
must obey what the articles of War call “lawful com- 
mands.” And I will here venture to observe that there 
never was, and I hope there never will be a Senate of the 
United States that would, by and with their advice and con- 
sent, place any man at the head of the American Army 
avowing such principles. Now, sir, let these gentlemen, 
who were so alert in mounting their war horses at the sound 
of the General’s trumpet, lay their hands on their breasts 
and say, was it either lawful or honorable to give an opinion 
whilst a trial was pending ? 

But do you believe, or even suppose, Sir, that Americans 
would submit to shave their heads and wear black or gray 
lamb-skin caps, as Marshall Saxe recommended? Let those 
who admire and subscribe to the vagaries of Saxe answer 
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that question. They will doubtless tell us that he has been 
considered a great man; but let them have it so, as they 
will have to acknowledge at the same time that he was 
visionary ; fond of display and little in many things. 

I would here ask the General and the admirers of Saxe 
what would be the fate of a General in the Prussian Service 
who would have dared by an order to crop off the queues 
of the troops under his command and substitute the Mar- 
shal’s lamb-skin cap in opposition to the established regula- 
tions of his King? It would not require the second sight 
of a North Briton to discover what the fate of that General 
would be under Old Fritz. And shall a General in the 
American Army assert with impunity such a power, in open 
violation of the laws and established regulations? I shall 
never bring myself to believe that the legitimate authority 
of our country will suffer so dangerous a precedent to be 
established in the United States. 

I shall close this letter with one other remark on the con- 
duct of the General in putting into action his plans in order 
to gain his point. A few weeks previous to the commence- 
ment of my trial, he wrote to the commanding officer at 
New Orleans: “‘ You will be pleased to say to the gentle- 
men of the corps that the President of the United States, 
without any public expression, has thought proper to adopt 
our fashion of the hair by cropping.” Now, Sir, I can not 
believe or even suppose that the President of the United 
States would stoop to such an expedient in order to obtain 
a verdict against me! But if he has parted with his locks, 
and authorized the General to use his name for the purpose 
before mentioned, it would astonish me indeed, and for the 
honour of my country I hope and trust that it is not the 
case. Should it unfortunately be so, it would establish this 
position, that the President was sensible of the illegality 
of the order of the 30" of April 1801, and that by crop- 
ping his hair, and adding his weight to that of the General’s 
it might probably reconcile the army and prevent the Na- 
tional Legislature from investigating the illegality of the 
order and of the General’s conduct towards me. I fear that 
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I have tried your patience with the length of this letter, but 
as it may be of some importance to the interests of our 
country to throw as much light as possible on a subject 
founded in tyranny, I shall from time to time take the 
liberty of stating to you such matters as have occurred 
through the course of this unprecedented persecution. 


Within a fortnight after the date of this letter (September 
7, 1805) Colonel Butler lay dead of yellow fever. He re- 
alized the “blessing of being taken away by the climate 
and disease” of the country, of which he spoke in his letter 
of June 9, previous. The result of the court-martial which 
had given him so great trouble and anxiety has never 
transpired. 

















NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Rotes. 


DEATH OF REv. Epwarp D. NEILL, D.D.—We regret to record the 
death of the Rev. Edward Duffield Neill, D.D., of Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
which took place on September 26, 1898. He was a son of Henry Neill, 
M.D., and was born in Philadelphia, August 9, 1823. After passing 
through the Sophomore class of the University of Pennsylvania, he 
entered Amherst College, and in 1842 received the degree of B.A. He 
also passed one year at Andover Theological Seminary, and in 1848 was 
ordained a minister of the Presbyterian Church. His first field of labor 
was in Illinois, and from thence he went to Minnesota, in which State 
most of his active and useful life was passed. He was conspicuously 
identified with the founding of the State University, the public school 
system, and Macalister College. During the Civil War, Dr. Neill became 
dastale of the First Minnesota Regiment, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed one of the private secretaries of President Lincoln. For two 
years he represented the United States as consul at Dublin, Ireland. 
After his return home he entered the ministry of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church. Dr. Neill was a cultivated, scholarly gentleman and an indus- 
trious and careful student of the history of the Northwest and of the 
earlier phases of that of the old thirteen colonies, and his contributions 
to the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE will be remembered by our readers. 


A WaAsHINGTON ORDER.—The following order of General Washing- 
ton to Captain Caleb Gibbs, of his body-guard, was recently found in 
an old secretary in the Cooper mansion at Cooper’s Point, Camden 


County, New Jersey: 
“ HEADQUARTERS, VALLEY ForRGE, 
“ March 9, 1778. 


“CAPTAIN CALEB GIBBS. 

“Srr: Send Lieutenant Livingstone and fifty men to Morristown as 
an escort to Messrs, Cooper, Clymer and Potts as far as West Chester, 
and with the inclosed order for the transfer to his command at West 
Chester of the recruits, horses and wagons awaiting there an escort to 
headquarters. 

“GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
“* Commander-in- Chief.” 


RELICS FROM AN INDIAN MOUND NEAR BrAppocK, PA.—The Hon. 
W. G. Hawkins, Jr., of Pittsburgh, Pa., kindly sent us relics (human 
bones and copper and shell ornaments) excavated from a mound on his 
farm near Braddock, Pa. ‘The mound,” he writes, “was located on 
the first plateau above the Monongahela River, nearly on a level with 
Hawkins Station, about thirty feet in diameter at the base and five feet 
in height. About thirty years ago there was an elm-tree growing on the 
apex, but this shortly afterwards died and the stump showed about one 
hundred rings. In opening the mound we had a trench about three feet 
in width dug through its centre, and found the relics on a level with the 
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surface surrounding the mound. The bones were of two persons, ap- 
parently of short stature, lying side by side in troughs made of two rows 
of flat stones, placed at right angles to each other, with one edge touch- 
ing. Most of the bones crumbled into dust on bein exposed to the air. 

5 skulls were of unusual thickness. The mound was constructed of 
clay. 


GENERAL ARTHUR ST. CLAIR IN ACCOUNT WITH RICHARD AND 
WILLIAM ButLer.—In an old day-book of Richard and William Butler 
dating from the year 1766, the Secon account against Major-General 
Arthur St. Clair is entered, and, among others, E Beton Blaine, Jacob 
Bousman, James Chambers, William hristy, Robert Callender, John 
Connoly, George Croghan, James Elliot, Daniel Elliot, William Elliot, 
Matthew Elliot, Peter Elrod, — Erwin, John Gibson, William 
Grimes, Thomas Girty John Kim erly, Geo e M°Cully, Alexander 
M’Kee, John Ormsby, Ralph Naylor, and some fy 


Dr. Maj‘ Gen! A* S‘ Clair (Public acc). 
1776 to the ie of 84 Men at Dunning’s Creek, £8. d. 
Juniatta, Pine ford & Susquehannagh 219 4 
to the carriage of My Company® Baggage from 
Fort Pitt to Philadelphia . ‘i 45 0 0 
to the Inlisting of 85 Men @ 10/ 2 Man . - 4210 0 
to the Bounty of 85 who found their own Riffles. 21210 0 
to the Porte of the Regimental from ” Bar- 
racks to the Vessell . 018 0 
to Cash for Repairing the Mens Riffles 17 8 0 
to Cash Paid for a Drum for my Comp” 3 0 0 
to Extra Expences of My Company* subsistance 
from the Dates of Inlistments to the time they 
Drew Retions . 142 15 6 
to Cash Paid 23 Men who found their own Blan- 
kets@15/@ man. 17 5 0 
to the amoun' of My Comp” Half ay for the 
July Months of Ap' May, June & July ne Pay Roll 529 0 0 
23 to Cash Paid your self 46 Dollars 17 5 0 
28 to Cash ® your order in favour of Ensign Hoffner 1010 0 
29 to Cash ® your self 60 Dollars. . 2210 0 
“to ditto Paid Doct? Hogan # your order. 1412 6 
to Cash Paid Co' Wood Being the ballance of pay 
as Maj" ° 1010 0 
1777 tothe Deunty ‘of 30 Men @ 7/10 ® man . . 22 0 0 
Ap' 20 to Cash returned to you : - « SBE 
£1518 16 9 
Contra Cr. 
1776 By Cash Rec‘ by the hand of Richard aaa . £135 0 0 
By Cash p* Capt" Thomas Butler . : . 3110 0 
By Cash pr Self at Biddles . s = % F . 189 0 0 
By Cash p* y‘ Self at the Barracks : - $810 0 
By the Ballance of Capt” Huffnagles acct . «(195 8 6 
By Cash p* Self 144 Dollars . . 54 0 0 
By Cash p* Ens" M°*Millan at Shippensburgh ° 915 0 
By Cash tees 72 Dollars . 27 0 0 
By Cash Rec‘ for wineries 7 Comp? at Ticon- 
deroga ‘ . 675 0 0 
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Queries, 


COMMANDERS OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES.—The fol- 
— list is submitted that any errors in it may be detected and cor- 
rected. J.H. M. 


Commanders of the Army of the United States. 


General George shone se Virginia, June 17, 1775. 
Major-General a nox, Massachusetts, December 23, 1783. 
Captain and Brevet Major John Doughty,’ June 20, 1784. 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Brevet Brigadier-General Josiah Harmar, 
Pennsylvania, September 29, 1789. 
Major-General Arthur St. Clair, Pennsylvania, March 4, 1791. 
Major-General Anthony Wayne, Pennsylvania, March 5, 1792. 
Brigadier-General James Wilkinson, aryland, December 15, 1796. 
Lieutenant-General George Washington, Virginia, July 3, 1798. 
Major-General Alexander Hamilton, New York, December 15, 1799. 
Brigadier-General James Wilkinson, Maryland, March 5, 1802. 
Major-General Henry Dearborn, Massachusetts, January 27, 1812, 
Major-General Jacob Brown, Pennsylvania, January 24, 1814. 
Major-General Alexander McComb, Michigan, May 24, 1828. 
Major-General Winfield Scott, Virginia, June 25, 1841. To be Lieu- 
tenant-General by Brevet, March 20, 1847. 
ie George Brinton McClellan, Pennsylvania, November 1, 
1 


Major-General Henry Wager Halleck, New York, July 11, 1862. 
Lieutenant-General Ulysses Simpson Grant, Ohio, March 27, 1864. 
To be General of the Army, July 25, 1886. 
General William Tecumseh Sherman, Ohio, March 4, 1869. 
Lieutenant-General Philip Henry Sheridan, Ohio, November 1, 1883. 
To be General of the Army, June 1, 1888. 
wins ajor-General John McAllister Schofield, New York, August 18, 
88. 


Barrows.—I am a descendant of John Barrows, who came to Salem, 
Massachusetts, in 1637, and have been informed that a descendant of the 
name residing in Philadelphia has a genealogy of the family in England, 
with the coat of arms. The address or correspondence is reques' 

Iss NELLIE BARRows. 

102 Elm Street, Montpelier, Vermont. 


DESCENDANTS OF THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE.—The undersigned, who is compiling a work upon “The 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence and their Descendants,” is 
very anxious to obtain the following data, relative to certain descend- 
ants of Robert Morris: 1. Date and place of death of Robert Morris, 
eldest son of the “Signer.” 2. Also of “Signer’s” fourth son, Charles 
Morris. 3. Date of marriage of Mary White Morris, daughter of Robert 
Morris (son of the “Signer”), to Paul Hamilton Wilkins (in March, 
1827). 4. Date of second marriage of eldest daughter of Robert Morris 
os of the “‘ Signer’) to John Cosgrove. 5. Date and place of death of 

njamin Shoemaker Morris, son of Robert Morris (son of the “ Signer’), 
who died in infancy. 6. Date and place of birth of Sally Kane, daughter 


1 The senior yo of artillery commanding the Second Continental Artillery, now 
Light Battery F, Fourth Regiment of United States Artillery. 
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of Colonel John and Sybil (Kent) Kane, who married Thomas Morris, 
second son of the “Signer.” 7. Dates and places of birth of Robert 
Kane Morris, Henry W. Morris, Harriet Morris, Emily Morris, Archi- 
bald Morris, William Morris, William White Morris, and Charles Fred- 
erick Morris, children of Thomas Morris and grandchildren of the 
- a 8. Dates and places of death of Robert Kane Morris, Archi- 
bald Morris, and William Morris (not the latter’s brother, William White 
Morris, who died November 5, 1865), three of the children of said 
Thomas Morris. 9. Middle name of Henry W. Morris, second son of 
said Thomas Morris. 10. Also place of death (September 13, 1847, in 
Mexico) of Charles Frederick Morris, youngest son of said Thomas 
Morris. 11. Dates and = of death of [Robert] Morris Nixon, 
Henry Nixon, and David Walker Nixon, children of Henry and Maria 
(Morris) Nixon, and grandchildren of the “ Signer.” 

I will be very greatly obliged for any one or more of the data indi- 
cated above. FRANK WILLING LEACH. 

254 South Twenty-third Street, Philadelphia. 


FORMAN, OR FOREMAN.—Information is desired concerning Ezekiel 
Forman (or Foreman), who left four children,—Samuel, Mary, Sarah, 
and Richard. The family belonged to Haverford Township, Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania. Ezekiel’s brother John married Amy Britton. 
John was born in 1747; died in 1814. 

Any reader of the MAGAZINE having knowledge of the ancestry of 
Ezekiel, or of his relationship to the New Jersey Formans, will confer 
a favor by communicating with 

Francis H. WILLIAMS. 


JoHN GALBRAITH.—Information is desired as to the parentage of 
John Galbraith, who died in Donegal Township, Lancaster County, in 
1769. In his will, on file.at Lancaster, he mentions his wife Darechos, 
his daughters Elizabeth Spear, Mary Cook, Janett Work, and Barbera 
Allison, and his grandson, Galbraith Patterson. 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. Epmunp H. BELL. 


“HisToRY OF THE Forest, St. GEORGE’s, AND OLD DRAWGER’S 
CHURCHES, OF NEW CASTLE CounTy, DELAWARE.”—Can any of your 
readers give me information of a book or pamphlet entitled “ History of 
the Forest, St. George’s, and Old Drawger’s Churches, of New Castle 
County, Delaware,” by the Rev. Thomas Read, D.D.? 

JAMES H. ELLior. 

Tusculum, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Replies, 


Ripeway.—F amily records of births are sometimes found in unusual 
places. On several occasions I have seen them in frames hung upon 
the wall of the reception-room, and in one case painted on the side of 
the barn, the latter being probably a duplicate copy. 

In my library is a book of nearly one thousand pages, printed in 1679, 
entitled ‘‘The Testimony of Truth Exalted by the collected labours of 
that worthy man, good scribe and faithful minister of Jesus Christ, 
Samuel Fisher, who died a prisoner for the Testimony of Jesus and 
Word of God, Anno 1665.” 

In said book is the following record of a Ridgway family: 
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Lott Ridgway was born August the 9. 1718, at nine o’clock at night, 
son of Josiah Ridgway and Sarah his wife. 
Lott Ridgway departed this life December the 30. 1784, aged 66 yrs, 
4 mos and 3 weeks. 
The Time of Birth & Names of the Severall Children Born unto Lot 
—, by Susanna his Wife. 
. Ane Ridgway, Born about 5 in the morning, First day of the 
Week Feb” 10. 1751. 
II. Caleb Ridgway, July 29: 1752, about 10 in the morning. 
III. Barzillai Ridgway, Born May 21 :: about 2 in the afternoon 1754. 
IV. Hephzibah Ridgway, Born November 20, 1755, about 5 at Night. 
V. Lott Ridgway, Born May 24 about Nine aClock at Night 1757. 
VI. Daniell Ridgway. Born December 4 1758, about 4 in the morn. 
VII. Beaula Ridgway, Born the 4'* day of y* week, May the 28", about 
break of day 1760. 
VIII. Richard Ridgway, Born October 20nd about midnight 1762, on 
6" day of the week. 
IX. Freedom Ridgway. Born December 18" on y* 1" day of y® week, 
in y® evening 1763. ‘ 
X. Susannah Ridgway Born July 18" on y°® 6" day of y® week in y® 
morning 1765. 
Mount Holly, New Jersey. BaRcLAY WHITE. 


Notes to above——Hepzibah Ridgway married —— Tonkin (probably 
Edward). Beulah Ridgway married Jacob Lamb ; second wife; no issue. 
Susannah Ridgway married John Dobbins, Sen., of Mount Holly. 

B. 


Book Rotices. 


History OF SLAVERY IN CONNECTICUT. By Bernard C. Steiner, Ph.D. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science. 84 pp. 

Few questions have been more interesting to the American people 
than slavery, and the number of works which have appeared upon the 
subject has been proportional to the interest aroused. The author 
divides his history into two periods,—the first, from 1636 to 1774, em- 
bracing Indian slavery, colonial legislation on slavery, trials concernin 
slaves, and their social condition in colonial times; the second period, 
extending from 1774 to 1861, is marked by the diminution and extinction 
 f slavery, closing with the acceptance of the Fifteenth Amendment in 
1869. 


EARLY SKETCHES OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, REPRINTED WITH BI0- 
GRAPHICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NoTEs. By William S. Baker. 
Philadelphia, 1894. 150 pp. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The earliest sketch of Washington which aspires to the dignity of a 
biography was that of Thomas Condie, published in 1798 in the Phila- 
delphia Monthly Magazine. Prior to this date a number of sketches or 
notices of more or less interest had appeared in various forms of publi- 
cation ; these Mr. Baker has reprinted in chronological sequence, giving 
a strict rendering of each without comment or correction, but adding 


valuable and interesting biographical and bibliographical notes. The 
description of the personal gar of Washington, written in 1760 
by Captain George Mercer, of Virginia, 


to a friend in Europe, is a very 
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appropriate introduction to the series. A reproduction of Charles Will- 
son Peale’s original study for his three-quarters-length portrait, painted 
at Mount Vernon in May of 1772, adds interest to this excellent work. 


THE ANCESTRY OF BENJAMIN HARRISON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, 1889-1893, In CHART FORM, SHOWING ALSO 
THE DESCENDANTS OF WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN 1841, AND NOTES ON 
FAMILIES RELATED. By Charles P. Keith. Philadelphia, 1893. 
96 pp. 

Few contemporary lives are as much studied as those culminating or 
suggested to culminate in the White House; and, as the ancestry of any 
man is a fact, important or otherwise, in his history, it is supposed that, 
while genealogists will value any work showing how far in each line, 
male and female, the ancestors of a living American can be traced, other 
people will be interested in such data concerning a President. The pa- 
rental line of ex-President Benjamin Harrison is unique from its stand- 
ing anterior to the Revolutionary War and its service during it and since. 
Moreover, while it is rare in this young country to find, even among the 
Presidents, any person both of whose great-grandfathers were Americans, 
he descends from many families known to have been here nearly two 
hundred years before his birth. The related families comprise the Ar- 
mistead, Bacon, Bassett, Bedell, Burwell, Cary, Irwin, McDowell, Ram- 
sey, Symmes, and Tuthill. The book is beautifully printed and bound 
by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 


ScuLL AND HEAp’s MAP OF PHILADELPHIA, 1750. Mr. Benjamin R. 
Boggs has very —y- presented to the Society a fac-simile reprint of 
“Scull and Heap’s Map of Philadelphia and Parts Adjacent in 1750.” 
Mr. Boggs, as a student of the early history of Philadelphia, became in- 
Soosetall ie this map, and, having found it to be so very rare, decided to 


have a fac-simile reprint made. Lobach’s reprint of 1850 is also very 
difficult to obtain. 
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DEATH OF VICE-PRESIDENT GEORGE DE B. KEIM, 
ESQ. 


We regret to announce the death of George de Benneville 
Keim, Esq., which took place on Monday morning, Decem- 
ber 18, 1893. Mr. Keim was elected a member of the His- 
torical Society in 1853, and at the date of his death was a 
Vice-President and Trustee of the Endowment Fund. 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR OSWALD SEIDENSTICKER. 


We open our forms to announce the death of another officer 
of the Historical Society. Professor Oswald Seidensticker, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and for twenty years a member 
of the Council of the Society, departed this life on January 
10, 1894. 
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MEETINGS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1893. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held January 9, 1898, Vice- 
President Charles J. Stillé in the chair. 

Thomas H. Dudley, Esq., was introduced and read a paper on “The 
Three Critical Periods in our Diplomatic Relations with England dur- 
ing the Late War,” at the conclusion of which a vote of thanks was 
tendered. 


A stated meeting was held March 138, 1893, President Charles J. Stillé 
presiding. 

Librarian Frederick D. Stone announced that during the coming 
spring a series of lectures on Pennsylvania colonial history would be 
delivered before the Society, after which the President introduced Dr. 
James J. Levick, who accordingly read a paper on “The Early Welsh 
Quakers and their Emigration to Pennsylvania.” A vote of thanks 
was passed. 

A number of important additions to the collections of the Society 
were reported by the Secretary, among them an original portrait from 
life of General Philip H. Sheridan, by T. Buchanan Read, presented by 
Mr. E.T.Snow. From this portrait the head of Sheridan in the famous 
“Sheridan’s Ride” was painted. 

An original letter, dated Head-quarters Falls Township, 9th Decem- 
ber, 1776, from Washington to Colonel Irwin, presented by Theodore 
Cooper, New York. 

A manuscript map exhibiting the dimensions of the Weccacoe tract 
of land, divided among the heirs of Swen, Oele, and Andreas Swenson, 
old Swedish settlers, presented by Philip F. Snyder. 

On motion, thanks were returned to the donors. 

Nominations for officers of the Society to be voted for at the next 
stated meeting being in order, Franklin Platt, Esq., nominated the fol- 
lowing: 

President. 
Charles J. Stillé. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents. 
Craig Biddle, Ferdinand J. Dreer. 
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Vice-Presidents (to serve for three years). 
Isaac Craig, Henry Charles Lea. 


Corresponding Secretary. 
Gregory B. Keen. 


Recording Secretary. 
Hampton L. Carson. 


Treasurer. 
J. Edward Carpenter. 


Members of Council (to serve four years). 
James T. Mitchell, William 8S. Baker, 
Charles Hare Hutchinson. 
And for the unexpired term of Charles J. Stillé, 
William Brooke Rawle. 





No other nominations being made, the chair appointed tellers to con- 
duct the election on May 1. 


A special meeting of the Society was held April 3, Vice-President 
Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker in the chair. 

President Charles J. Stillé read the second of the series of papers upon 
Pennsylvania colonial history, his subject being “The Social Changes 
caused by the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776.” 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were tendered to President 
Stillé for his valuable and interesting paper. 


A special meeting of the Society was held April 17, President 
Charles J. Stillé presiding. 

The Rev. Joseph Henry Dubbs, D.D., read the third of the series of 
papers on Pennsylvania colonial history, his subject being “The 
Founding of the German Churches of Pernsylvania.” 

A vote of thanks was tendered. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held May 1, President Charles 
J. Stillé presiding. 

The Rev. Robert Ellis Thompson, on being introduced, read the fourth 
of the series of papers on Pennsylvania colonial history, his subject being 
“ Civilization, Latin and Teuton, in America.” 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Rev. Dr. Thompson. 

The annual report of the Council for the past year was read by its 
Secretary, Professor Gregory B. Keen. 

The tellers appointed to conduct the annual election reported that 
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the gentlemen nominated at the last stated meeting had been unani- 
mously elected. 

Dr. James J. Levick announced the deaths of Vice-President Horatio 
Gates Jones and Thomas H. Dudley, Esq. 

A portrait of ex-Governor John F. Hartranft, by Matthew Wilson, was 
presented to the Society by Mr. Charles E. Smith. 


A special meeting of the Society was held May 15, Vice-President 
Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker in the chair. 

Librarian Frederick D. Stone read the fifth of the series of historical 
papers, his subject being “The Revolution in Pennsylvania: a Social 
Picture.” 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held November 13, President 
Charles J. Stillé presiding. 

The Rev. C. Ellis Stevens, on being introduced, read a paper entitled 
“From what Historical Sources came our National Constitution ?” 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered to Rev. Dr. Stevens. 

The Secretary announced the following contributions to the Society : 

From Hon. M. Russell Thayer, two letters of George Washington 
Parke Custis, in which the writer expresses his opinion on the subject 
of the relative value of the various portraits of Washington. 

From Professor Fairman Rogers, a manuscript “ Map of the Highlands 
in the State of New York, Done for His Excellency Gen' Washington 
by Robert Erskine F.R.S.G. of the Army. July, 1779.” 

The thanks of the Society were tendered to Judge Thayer and Pro- 
fessor Rogers for their respective gifts. 
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EXTRAOTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE FINANCE 


COMMITTEE TO THE COUNCIL. 





Statement of Finances, December 31, 1892. 


Dr. 

The Treasurer and Trustees charge themselves with the following: 
To Real Estate . < ‘ , . $131,701 41 
TolInvestments. ‘ e ; i . 82,913 67 
To Cash . 6,947 54 

Cr. 


The Treasurer and Trustees claim credit for: 
Goneest Fund, Capital Invested 


“ 


“ “ 


Loan Account to Real Estate 
Cash, Interest Account . 


Binding Fund, Capital Invested 


“ ‘ce 


Cash, Interest Account . 


imey Fund, Capital Invested 


“ 


Cash, Interest Account . 


Publication Wend, Capital Invested 


“ 


“ 


Uninvested . 
“Cash, Interest Account . 


Endowment Fund, Capital Invested 


“c 


“Cash, Capital Account 


Investments of Real Estate 
Balance Donation for Harleian Puiiletiens 
“in hands of Treasurer, Real Estate 


Account 


Church Records Fuad 


Sundries 





$5,500 00 
5,500 00 
106 36 
5,300 00 
165 68 
16,000 00 
127 72 
32,111 78 
8,652 97 
1,821 44 
24,001 89 
445 03 
126,201 41 
58 00 


198 42 
100 00 
276 97 





$221,562 62 $221,562 62 
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Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1, 1892 
Annual Dues, 1892 ‘ 
Interest and Dividends . 
Trustees Endowment Fund . 


Balance in hands of Treasurer 
Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1, 1892 
Interest and Dividends . 
Disbursements for Binding, 1892 


Balance in hands of Trustees . 


Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1, 1892 
Interest, Dividends, and Sales 





Disbursements: Books purchased in 1892 
Balance in hands of Trustees . 


Publication Fund. 


Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1, 1892 
Interest, Dividends, and Rents 
Subscriptions to Magazine, etc. 


Disbursements for 1892 . 
Balance in hands of Trustees . 


Endowment Fund. 


Receipts: Interest and Dividends . 
Disbursements: Paid to Treasurer of General Fund 


Church Records Fund. 
Cash on hand, January 1, 1892 





Report of Finance Committee to Council. 


Disbursements: General Expenses and Taxes for 1892 





$292 55 
6,520 00 
816 45 
1,067 50 
294 50 


$8,991 00 
- 8,884 64 


$106 36 


$121 15 
386 00 


$507 15 
841 52 


$165 63 


- $267 05 
° 860 75 


$1,127 80 
. 1,000 08 


$127 72 


$1,891 17 
2,067 91 
969 60 


$4,928 68 
3,107 24 


» $1,821 44 


. $1,067 50 
. 1,067 50 


- $100 00 
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(Family surnames of value in genealogical research are printed in SMALL CAPITALS ; 
names of places in italics.) 


Abbot, Ensign James, prisoner, 166 

Apams, 236 

Adams, Charles Francis, interview of, 
with Earl Russell, 47 ; complaint of, to 
British government, 48; mentioned, 
49; endeavors to prevent the building 
of Confederate vessels, 50, 51, 52: re- 
markable interview of, with Mr. Dud- 
ley, 53; Henry, his life of Gallatin 

uoted, 464, 465; John, and the Vice- 
residency in 1789, 206; John (Quaker 

preacher), 233; John Q., his diary 
criticised, 484 

Addenbrook, John, 56 

Addison, Judge Alexander, impeachment 
of, 468 

Aiken, ——, paymaster, 142 

“ Alabama,” the case of, compared with 
that of the “ Maury,” 49 

— and the “Trent” affair, 
39, 4 


Alderson, James, 56, 57 

AuprneTon, Alice, 61 

Aldridge, Henry, 63 

ALEXANDER, 176, 179, 182 

——, Alexander, colonial poet, 32; 
Hugh, 18 

Auucnvurcs, Frances, 56; Richard, 56 

ALLEN, 176, 178, 179, 236, 333 

Allen, Margaret, wife of Chief-Justice, 
269; Chief-Justice William, 211, 265, 
268, 269, 270; Grand Master of Masons, 
273; Capt. William, letters of, from 
Valley Forge, 239 

Allison, Col. William, prisoner, 162 

Atricks, 179 

Alricks, James, 183 

American politics discussed in commer- 
cial letters, 1764-1766, 211 

Amish, The, 242 

Amwell Township, New Jersey, origin of, 
375 

Anderson, Lt. James, prisoner, 169; 
James, last letter of Washington ad- 
—_ to, 279; John, 84, 85; William, 
48 

Andrews, George, 468 

Annard, Alexander, 190 








Anne, Queen, and German emigrants, 
375; doubt expressed regarding her 
inviting German emigrants to America, 
251 


Annis, John W., prisoner, 166 

Antes, Henry, proposes union of the 
German churches, 253 

Antill, Col. Edward, 161 

Appeltofft, Arthur, letter of, giving ac- 
count of last letter written by Washing- 
ton, 280 

Arbitration laws proposed, 4 

“ Archeologist, The iitwstrated,” notice 
of, 240 

Archer, Mary Roach, journal of Major 
Isaac Roach, contributed by, 129, 281; 
Capt. Samuel, 143, 145 

ARDEN, 118, 119 

Argyle, Duke of, attitude of, towards the 
United States during the war, 42 

Aris, Jane, 61 

Armagh, Grace, 64 

Armand, Marquis de la Rouerie, letter of, 
200 ; challenged, 202; fights a duel, 203 

Armistead, Col. George, 313 

Armstrong, Capt. aa 147, 148; Gen. 
John, Sec. of War, 1 ; Lt. Thomas, 
prisoner, 165; Willian, '345 

AsHMEaD, 328, 332, 334, 335 

ASKELL, Mary, = 61; Michael, 60, 61 

Aubrey, Letitia, 62 

Audra, Ensign, prisoner, 321 

“ Aurora, The,” edited by Duane, 463; 
influence of, 465, and “‘ The Freeman’s 
Journal,” 470; power of, broken, 475; 
decline of, 478 


“ Bachelor’s Hall,”’ by Webb, 32 

Bains, James, wishes to present bust of 
John Bright to Lincoln, 42 

Baker, William, 64 

Baker, Jacob, 341, 344, 345; William S., 
Camp by the Old Gulph Mill, by, 414 

Ba.pwin, 383 

Baldwin, Joshua, 453, 457 

Baltimore, news of the defeat of the 
British near, reaches American prison- 


ers, 309 
(527) 
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Baltimore, Lord, 196 

Baptisms at Christ Church, Phila., con- 
tributed by Charles R. Hildeburn, 1709- 
1760; Knowles to Pane, 99; Pane to 
Smith, 214; Smith to Zodong, 352 

Barbarie, Capt. John, prisoner, 321 

Barclay, Mr., British consul at New 
York, and the case of the bark 
“Maury,” 49; David, of Cheapside, 
note on, by George Dillwyn, 375; 
John, 236; Robert, wife of, 98 

Barcroft, Elizabeth, 59 

Bardale, Wm., 56 

Barker, Capt. James N., 131, 133, 143; 
Gen. John, elected sheriff, 466 

Barnes, Simon, 70, 72; William, 61 

Barns, Andrew, prisoner, 173 

Barnum, Ensign Eli, prisoner, 316 

Barrell, Joseph, extract from letter of, 
377 


Barrows, query regarding the descend- 
ants of John, 515 

Bartlit, John, 195 

Basnett, Richard, 85 

Bass, Dr. , 460 

“ Battery, The,” at Phila., 268 

“Battle of the Kegs,” a poem by Hop- 
kinson, 31 

Baugh, Edward, 70; Edward, Jr., 70 

Bayard, Hon. Thomas, quoted, 395 

Beall, Lt. William, prisoner, 164 

Bean, 329 

Beard, Capt. John, prisoner, 320 

Beasley, Prof., attitude of, towards the 
United States during the war, 42 

Beatty, Col. John, letters of, to Col. Webb, 
160; letter of prisoners of war to, 
161, 324 

Beaver Dams (Canada), battle of, 148 

Bedford, Gunning, prisoner, 318 

Bedkin, Capt. Henry, 202 

Beissel, Conrad, 253 

Bevxianeé, 381, 382 

Bemsrineeg, 330 

Bennett, Lt. Mathew, prisoner, 168 

Bensalem, Bucks Co., earliest Dutch Re- 
formed congregations in Pa. at, 245 

Berkeley, Lord John, 84 

Berry, Wm., 88 

Beryhoff, Lt. ——, prisoner, 321 

Beswick, Charlis, 61 

BerHE LL, 333, 335 

Bevan, John, 392, 410, 412; Barbara, 
reasons of, for coming to America, 404; 
certificate of removal of, 405 

Beveridge, ——, 451; John, colonial poet, 
27; “ Familiar Epistles” of, 32 

Biddle, John, keeper of the “Indian 
King,” 263; Capt. Thomas, 143, 144; 
Major T., 312, 313; William, 84 

Bidinger, Lt. Henry, prisoner, 164 

Binns, John, “ Recollections of,” cited, 
473; enters the political arena, 474; 
political career of, 474-484 

Bishop, Lt.-Col. (British), 151 














Bisse, Benjamin, 72 

Bisset, Henrietta, 96; M., 96 

Bjork, Eric, 245 

Blackleach, Lt. John, prisoner, 174 

Blake, Lt. John, prisoner, 173, 318; Lt. 
Joseph, prisoner, 174, 320 

Blakeney, Lt. Gabriel, prisoner, 171 

Blanc, Mamselle Le, 308 

Blewer, Lt. George, prisoner, 169 

Buryp, William, 58 

Bloomsburg, Pa., centennial of St. Paul’s 
Church at, with list of rectors, 380 

Bockett, Elias, poem of, on Aquila Rose, 
quoted, 9 

Boehm, John Philip, 246 

Boehme, Jakob, 24b 

Boerstler, Col., 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 
156; Lt.-Col., to be tried, 311 

Boies, David, 183 

Boxer, 382 

Bonaparte, Joseph, en Amérique, by 
Georges Bertin, notice of, 384 

Bonnell, Isaac, prisoner, 321 

Boone, ——, Gov. of N.J., 192 

Boston, incident in the siege of, 114; 
subscription for the aid of, in 1774, in 
Cumberland Co., Pa., 180 

Boucherville, Lieut.-Col. (British), 153, 
156 


Boupe, 383 

Bowen, Jabez, letter from, to B. Mar- 
shall & Bros., 336 

Bowman, John, 74; Thomas, 85 

Bowne, Maj. Benj., prisoner, 320 

Boyce, 331 

Boyp, 176, 178, 179 


Boys, 335 

Braddock, Gen. Edward, 210; letter of, 
to Franklin, copied by Daniel Fisher, 
272; favorable opinion of, regarding 
conduct of Pennsylvania as compared 
with Maryland and Virginia, 272; 
news of defeat and death of, received 
in Philadelphia, 273 

Bradford, Elizabeth, 61; Leonard, 60, 61; 
Ensign Robert, prisoner, 163 

Brapine, records regarding the family 
of, from family Bible, 113 

Brapsaaw, James, 57; John, 57; Wil- 
liam, 57 

Brainard, Lt. Joshua, prisoner, 165 

Bramma, Benjamin, 85 

Brandywine, cannon fired at, heard in 
Phila, 340; account of battle of, 340; 
effects of news of, in Phila., 341 

Brant, Robert, 62 

Braslington, Robert R., 92 

Breva, Lt. ——, prisoner, 321 

Brewer, Capt.-Lt. Jonathan, prisoner, 
169 


Brice, 379 
Brientnall, Joseph, colonial poet, 28 
Briggs, Thomas, 68 
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Bright, Lt. Jacob, prisoner, 318; John, 
his friendship for the United States 
during the war, 40; speech of, in favor 
of the United States, 41; John, bust 
of, presented to the United States, 43 

Bringhurst, Joseph, extract from letter 

of, to John Morton, regarding place of 

- Quaker meeting for Pa, and N.J., 

372 


Bristol and Lloyd families, note on, 118 

Britton, Lt. Joseph, prisoner, 317 

Broad-Axe Tavern, 422 

Broadhead, Lt. Daniel, prisoner, 167 

Brock, Col. (British), 138 

Bropuurst, Ann, née Pope, 209 

Bronson, E. Chauncey, 482 

Brooke, Allice, 73 

Brooke, Henry, colonial poet, 30 

Broome, John, 60, 61 

Brown, Lt. John M., prisoner, 321; Lt. 
Robert, prisoner, 171; William, M.D., 
200 


Browne, Gabriel, 56; Joseph, 56 

Bruster, Lt. Henry, prisoner, 163 

Bruyne, Lt.-Col. John, 161 

Buck, 382 

Budd, Thomas, 85, 198 

Bullock, Capt., Confederate agent, 48, 54 

Butta.t, 230 

Butreet 230 

Bunker Hill, battle of, described, 337 

Burd, Cornet, 148 

Bourpetrte, 379 

Burling, Jenny, 94 

Burlington, N.J., a picture of the old 
Friends’ meeting-house at, 121; 
county court records, 1681, mentioned, 
83; meeting, list of persons belonging 
to, in 1776, 116 

Burnham, Moses, 58 

Burr, 281, 382 

Burr, Aaron, quells mutiny at Gulph Mill, 
427; Lieut., 148 

Burwell, Rebecca, the beautiful Belinda 
of Jefferson, 263 

Bussy, William, 118, 119 

Bush, William, 74 

Bush Hill, residence of Gov. James 
Hamilton, 1755, 267, 270 

Butcher, John, 409 

Butler, Richard and William, account 
of, with Gen. St. Clair, 514; Thomas, 
mentioned (see Butter), 115; and Gen. 
Wilkinson’s ‘“‘ Roundhead Order,” 501; 
letters of, to Gen. Jackson regarding, 
501; death of, 512 

Byers, Dr. John, query regarding, 124 

Byllynge, Edward (and also E, B.), 195, 
196, 197, 198 


Cadbury, Sarah, extracts from the diary 
of Ann Warder, contributed by, 444 
Cadwalader Gen. John, 235; not allowed 
to speak, 350; John, 393. See also 

Thomas ap Cadwalader 


VoL. xvir.—34 





Cadwallader, Robert, 412 

Cairns, Prof., attitude of, towards the 
United States during the war of the 
rebellion, 42 

Caldwell, Lt. Robert, prisoner, 168 

“ Caledonian, The,” capture of, 132, 133, 
134, 135, 136 

CALLOWHILL, Alice (wife of Thomas), 
72, 73; Anne (wife of Richard), 73; 
Anne (daughter of James), 74; Brid- 
gett (wife of Francis), 73; Bridgett 
(daughter of Thomas), 67, 68; Charles 
(son of Thomas), 72; Dennis, 67, 68; 
Dorathy, 74; Elizabeth (daughter of 
Thomas), 69; Elijah, 74; Francis, 73; 
Gulielmus, 73, 74; Hannah (wife of 
Thomas), 66, 67, 69, 72; Hannah 
(daughter of Thomas), 67, 68, 69 (see 
also Penn, Hannah); Hannah, 67; 
James (son of Richard), 73; James, 
74; John (son of William), 73; Kathe- 
rine, 73; Margerie (wife of William), 
73; Margerie (daughter of William), 
73; Margery (wife of James), 74; 
Maria, 74; Mary (daughter of Thomas 
and Allice), 73; Richard, 73; Sarah 
(daughter of Thomas), 67, 68; Thomas 
(father-in-law of William Penn), 63, 
66, 67, 68, 69; will of, 70, 74; Thomas 
(son of Thomas), 67, 68, 69; Thomas, 
72,73; Thomas (son of Francis), 73 ; 
Thomas, church-warden, 73; William, 
73; William (son of William), 73; Wil- 
liam, 74; William. See Gulielmus 

Calvin, Jean, 244 

Campbell, Capt. Robert Mis, 124; 
Thomas, prisoner, 164 

Canadians, characteristics of, 281, 282 

Canawauga, Pa., German Roman Catho- 
lie Church at, 242 

Cardale, Margaret, 56; Mary, 56; Wil- 
liam, 56 

CAREY, 328 

Carey, Mathew, 473, advocates recharter 
of United States Bank in 1810, 481 

CARLISLE, 236, 329, 333 

Carlyle, Capt. John, prisoner, 165 

CARMICKE, records regarding the family 
of, from family Bible, 113 

Carpenter, Nicholas, prisoner, 172 

Carson, Lt. Ebenezer, prisoner, 171; 
Hampton L., oration of, at Chicago, 
491; John, 182 

Carter, Lt. Asher, prisoner, 171; Ensign 
John, prisoner, 168 

Carteret, Sir George, 84; Governor Philip, 
grants lands to Swedes, 84; Sir Philip, 
87 

Carver, William, 59 

Cary, ——, 332 

Cat fights the amusement of American 
prisoners, 308 

Cathrall, Edward, 94 

‘‘Centre House,” The, Philadelphia, 
268 
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Chamberlain, Nathaniel, 120; Susannah, 
120 


CuamBers, 178, 179, 181 

Chambers, Col. ——, 423; Maj. ——, 136 

Champion, Richard, 70, 71 

Champlain, Lake, battle of, 310 

Chandler, Gen. ——, 144, 157, 307; James, 
61; Mary, 63 

Chanler, Thomas, 61 

Chapin, Dr. ——, 150 

Charledeauluce, Jean Jacques, 300 

Chauncey, Rev. Charles, 69; Ichabod, 
69; Com. Isaac, 144; J., 69 

Chesley, Lt. Robert, prisoner, 162 

Chew, ——, prisoner, 321; Lt. Aaron, 
prisoner, 317, 318 

Chicago, oration delivered at, by Hamp- 
ton L. Carson, 491 

China-ware bearing Pennsylvania views, 
query regarding, 123 

Chiquet, Capt., 303 

Christ Church, Philadelphia, records of 
baptisms at, 1709-1760, contributed 
by Charles R. Hildeburn; Knowles 
to Pane, 99; Pane to Smith, 214; 
Smith to Zodong, 352; correction in, 
231 

Christerson, Eliza (widow of Winlock), 
proceedings regarding her second mar- 
riage, 88, 89, 91, 92; Eliza (daughter 
of Winlock), 91; Mary, 90; Winlock, 
88; will of, mentioned, 89; effects of, 
89, 90, 91, 92 

Christy, Lt.-Col., 137, 138, 147 

Churches of Pennsylvania, the founding 
of the German, by Joseph Henry Dubbs, 
D.D., 241 

CuarK, 239 

Clark, Dr. ——, 291; Isaac, 93; Lt. 
John, prisoner, 168 

Clarke, Lt. Charles, prisoner, 166; Mary, 
6. 


4 
Clarkson, Mathew, 161 
Clay, Henry, on capture of “ Detroit” 
and “ Caledonian,” 136 
— portraits, 238; family notes of, 
40 


Cleaves, Lt. Nathaniel, prisoner, 163 

Clement, John, Swedish settlers in Glou- 
cester County, N.J., prior to 1684, by, 
83; S., 63 

Clements, 68 

Cleveland, Lt. William, prisoner, 174 

Clibborns, Barclay, 97 

Clifford, John, 459 

Clinton, George, 478, 487 - 

Clough, Ensign Gibson, 163 

Croyrp, 329 

Coates, Col. William, prisoner, 318 

Cobden, Richard, attitude of, towards the 
United States during the war, 41, 42 

CocuRAn, 334 

Coffin handbills issued by Binns, 484 

Coleman, Lansing, 84 

CoLueT, 325, 327 








Colley, Thomas, 451 

Collins, Francis, 84 

Comiy, 119 

Commanders of the Army of the United 
States, note on, 515 

“Como House,” The, 231 

Confederacy, Southern, supported by 
England, 52 

Confederate vessels, building of, in Liver- 
pool, 48, 50 

Conno.ty, 329 

Conrod, Lt. Peter, prisoner, 171 

Constitutional Convention in 1805, pro- 

osed, 471; defeated, 474 

“Constitutional Republicans,” a party 
opposed to a change in the Constitution 
in 1805, 473; dissolved, 475 

Conventions for nominating for political 
offices, origin of, 485 

Cook, Lt. Jesse, prisoner, 174; Lt. 
Thomas, prisoner, 174 

Cool, Benjamin, 72, 74, 75 

Coombe, Thomas, Jr., colonial poet, 32 

Cooper, 236, 238 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 237; Martha, 
65; William, 233, 238 

Copper, Harry, 448 

Corbley, Rev. John, 379 

Cornwallis, Lord, skirmish of, with Gen. 
Potter near Gulph Mill, 422; retreat of, 
424 


Cottrell, William, midshipman, prisoner, 
173 

Couch, Capt. John, prisoner, 174 

Coultas, Capt., 274 

“Court of Fancy, The,” a poem by God- 
frey, criticism on, 14 

Courteis, Rev. George Herbert, on 
George Fox, 400 

Covenhoven, Capt. Jacob, prisoner, 162, 
318 


Coventry, Sir William, 58 

Coverly, Ensign Thomas, prisoner, 163 

Cowley, Lady, story of the settlement of 
the “ Trent” difficulty told by, 43 

Cox, 119 

Cox, Ensign Joseph, prisoner, 169 

Coxe, Tench, 142; abused by “The 
Aurora,” 470 

Cozens, Capt. John, prisoner, 317 

Craddock, Rev. Walter, 387, 388 

Craig, Sir James, 295; Lt. John, pris- 
oner, 168; M., 98 

Crampton, Mr., British minister at 
Washington, and the case of the bark 
“ Maury,” 49 

Crane, Adjt. Isaac, prisoner, 317 

Crawford, Lt. John, prisoner, 171; Lt. 
William, prisoner, 167 

Creed, Henry, 61; Joane, 61; Robert, 61 

Cressop, Daniel, prisoner, 320 

Crispe, Steeven, 68; Stephen, 198 

Crispin, 327 

Crocker, 230 

Crow, 329 




















Crowley, Thomas, letter of, 1766, 212 

Croxell, Lt. Charles, prisoner, 165 

Cullimore, Edward, 70 

Cumberland County, Pa., subscription in, 
for suffering Boston in 1774, 180 

Cunningham, Henry, 183; Lt. John, 
prisoner, 316 

Curtin, 178 

Curwen, Paul, 85 

Cushing, Hon. Caleb, and case of the 
bark “ Maury,” 49 

Cuthbert, Maj. Ross, 285, 305 

Cuyler, Maj. (killed), 135 


Dade, Baldwin, prisoner, 317 

Dalboe, Peter, 85; Wooley, 85 

Dallas, A. J., 466; refuses to prosecute 
the judges, and defends them, 470; to 
Gallatin, on Duane, 471; controlling 
spirit in opposing constitutional con- 
vention in 1805, 475 

Datuison, Elizabeth, 65 

Damascus Mills, query regarding, 236 

Dammies, Capt., prisoner, 321 

Darby, Ensign Nathaniel, prisoner, 172 

DarKE, 327, 330 

Darke, Gen. William, 325, 330 

Darragh, Lydia, 343 

David, John, to be arrested, 402, 412 

Davinson, 380 

Davies, Edward, query regarding, 235; 
Richard, 390, 392 

Davis, 56, 57 

Davis, Lt. ——, 133, 143; Abijah, 456; 
Lt. Hezekiah, prisoner, 171; Lt. Rezin, 
prisoner, 164; Sarah, 456 

Dawes, Capt, R., prisoner, 320 

Dawson, Nem, 68 

Dayton, Hon. William L., story of the 
settlement of the “Trent” affair told 
to, 43 

Dean, Capt. John, prisoner, 168 

Deane, Silas, letters of, to his brother 
Simeon, describing political affairs in 
—_— in 1779, 348, 349, 350, 

51 


Dearborn, Gen. Henry, 132, 141, 142, 
144, 147, 150, 283 

Debt, law of imprisonment for, modified, 
469 


Decator, Capt., 326 

Declaration of Independence, account of 
the debate on, 495; query regarding 
the descendants of the signers of, 515 

Decowe, 333 

De Francy, 348 

De Ham, Lt.-Col. (British), 151 

Devap.aine, 381, 382, 383 

“Democratic Press” founded by John 
Binns, 476 

Demsy, Ensign William, prisoner, 166 

Dennis, Major (British), 283 

— he, Chevalier (Ensign), prisoner, 


Derrickson, Wooley, 85 
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De Sallibury, Col. Lewis (Canadian), 157 

“ Detroit, The,” capture and destruction 
of, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136 

Dewsbery, William, 68 

Dickson, Thomas, 75 

DierenporFr, 375 

Ditiwyn, 125 

Dillwyn, correspondence between George 
and Sarah, 1771-1785, 93; George, 238 

Dimsdale, Robert, 84 

Dixon, William, marries widow of Win- 
lock Christison, 88 

D’Marbaum, Maj. ——, prisoner, 320 

Dobbs, Capt. (British), 152 

Dodivell, Alice, 60 

Dolman, John, speech of, on presentation 
of Mexican war battle-flags, 186 

Dommett, John, colonial poet, 29 

Dorsey, etc., 125 

Dorsey, John, 475 

Dove.as, 332 

Douglass, Ephraim, quartermaster, pris- 
oner, 165 

Douglass, Manor of, 435 

Dove, David James, colonial poet, 27 

Dover, Lt. Andrew, prisoner, 168 

Draper, Thomas, 62; William, 57 

Drew, Lt. Libbeus, prisoner, 172 

Drinker, Henry, 94, 97 

Dritt, Capt. Jacob, prisoner, 170 

Drummond, Lt.-Col., 152, 153 

Duane, William, his great influence in 
Pennsylvania politics, 462-490; char- 
acter of, 463; sued by McKean, 474 

Dubbs, Joseph Henry, D.D., the founding 
of the German churches of Pennsylva- 
nia, by, 241 

Du Bon, Col. —— (Canadian), 157 

Duché, Rev. Jacob, 98; elegy by, 30; 
letter of, to Washington, received at 
Kulpsville, 416 

Du Chesney, Col. (Canadian), 157 

Dudley, Thomas H., three critical periods 
in our diplomatic relations with Eng- 
land during the late war, by, 34 

Duffield, Walter, 71 

Dwun@an, 327 

Dunkards, the, 242, 243 

Dunlap’s Almanac, 346 

Donvop, 178 

Duquid, Lt. John, prisoner, 167 

D’Utritcht, Capt. Lew Augustus, prisoner, 
168 


Ealason, Jannes, 84 

Ear, 382 

Eaton, Gen. William, 484 

Eckly, John, 69 

Eddy, Charles, 452; Thomas, 448 

Edge Hill, skirmish at, 421 

Epmeston, 179 

Edmeston, David, 181, 183 

Edmondson, John, 88, 89, 91, 92; Sarah, 


88 
Edward, William ap, 392, 412 
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Edwards, Maj. Enoch, prisoner, 318; 
Nathaniel, prisoner, 174; Thomas, 57 
“Edwin, or the Emigrant,” by Thos. 
Coombe, Jr., mentioned, 32 

Eells, Jeremiah B., prisoner, 316 

Eldred, Lt. Samuel, prisoner, 171 

Eliot, Isaac, 119 

Elliott, Lt. U.S.N., cuts out two brigs on 
Lake Erie, 132, 133, 134, 135 

Ellis, Thomas, 392, 403; Rowland, 392, 
394, 412 

Elwood, Thomas, 65, 66 

Emlen, ——, 460; Ann, 445, 447, 451, 
456, 459; Caleb, 449; George, 449; 
Mary, 445, 446, 456; Nancy, 98; 
Samuel, 94; Samuel, 446, 450, 453, 

56 


England, our diplomatic relations with, 
during the late war, by Thomas H. 
Dudley, 34 

Eneuisu, 329 

Ephrata, ~~" of the publications 
issued at, 2 

Episcopal Chureh, by Rev. 8S. D. McCon- 
nell, notice of, 384 

Erbury, Rev. William, 387 

Errickson, Peter, 85 

Erwin, Lt. John, prisoner, 171 

Escher, Dr. Herman, quoted, 246 

Esxer, 375 

Estaugh, Elizabeth, recollections of early 
Quaker preachers, by, 233 

Evans, 379, 382 

Evans, Mary, 68; Rev. Nathaniel, author 
of preface to Godfrey’s poems, 18; 
criticism on his poems, 23; Stephen, 
builder of the Valley Forge, 430 et 
veg. ; Thomas, prisoner, 317 

Everett, Lt. Abner, prisoner, 174 

Evins, Elizabeth, 234 

Ewi1ne, 379 


Falkner, Justus, 245 

Falkner’s Swamp, Pa., oldest Lutheran 
congregation in the United States at, 
245, 246 

“ Familiar a of Beveridge,” 32 

Farmare, John, 5 

Farr, Elias, 84 

Fayette County, Pa., settlers, 379; His- 
torical and Genealogical Society, 230 

Federal party in Pennsylvania, low ebb 
of, 466, 470, 479 

Fett, Gulielma Maria, 64; Mary Marga- 
retta, 64; Robert Edward, 64 

Fenno, Ca it. —- prisoner, 162 

Fenwick, John, 1 

Ferguson, Elisabeth, bearer of Duché’s 
letter to Washington, 416; Lt. Wil- 
liam, prisoner, 165 

“ Fermanagh,” Juniata County, Pa., 181 

Field, John, 409 

Fields, Lt. Ruben, prisoner, 165 

Fincham, Margaret, 97 





Findlay, William, governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, quarrels with Binns, 483, 484, 
488, 489 

Finley, Lt. John, prisoner, 167; Lt. 
Samuel, prisoner, 163 

Finny, Richard, 118 

Fisher, ——, of Lewestown, Del., 129; 
Daniel, extracts from the diary of, 
1755, contributed by Mrs. Conway 
Robinson Howard, 263; sketch of, 
263; is proposed as a teacher in the 
academy by Franklin, 275, 276; Es- 
ther, 453, 457; John, 453; Miers, 451; 
S., 95; Samuel, 453, 457; Thomas, 451, 
456 

— Peregrine (cornet), prisoner, 


Fitzgerald, Col. John, visits Mount 
+ aaa with John Hunter, 76; Capt., 


Fitegibbon, Lt. (British), 151 

Flahavan, Capt. John, prisoner, 168 

Flaidd, Ririd, 394 

Fleming, Capt. Stephen, prisoner, 162 

Floyd, Rev. Morgan, 385, 386 (see also 
Lloyd, Morgan), 407, 412 

Foikrortn, 375 

Folwell, Rebecca, 119; Richard, candi- 
date for governor, 481 

Fontaine, Lt., 143 

Fooks, Paul, 340 

Ford, Worthington C., contribution of, 
on British and American prisoners of 
war, 1778, 159, 316 

Forest, St. George’s, and old Drawger’s 
churches, Del., query regarding, 516 

Forman, or ForeMAN, query regarding, 
516 


Forrest, Lt. Andrew, prisoner, 320; Capt. 
Thomas reported wounded, 341 

Forster, Jobn, 183 

Fort Eriwonick, 86 

Fort George, attack on, 145; captured, 
146 


Fort Washington, Whitemarsh Township, 
Pa., 418 

Fosdick, Ensign Thos. U., prisoner, 316 

Foster, Ensign Robert, prisoner, 166; 
William E., attitude of, towards the 
United States during the war, 42 

Fothergill, Ann, 97 

Foulke, Debby, 459; Edward, 394, 412; 
Dr. John, 445, 448, 460; Polly, 459. 

Fox, George, 68, letter to, from Thomas 
Mathews, of N.J., 1683, 195; men- 
tioned, 385, 388, 389, 390, 391; effect 
of bis preaching in Wales, 392; men- 
tioned, 394, 400, 401; religious views 
of, 394; declaration of, made at Barba- 
does, 396, 403 

Frame, Richard, an early poet of Penn- 
sylvania, 4 

France to take an active part in the 
Revolution, 339 

Franke, August Hermann, 255 











Franklin, Benjamin, his poem on “ Paper” 
mentioned, 5; and Samuel Keimer, 10, 
79; and repeal of Stamp Act, 212; 
note on statue of, 234; visited by 
Daniel Fisher, 271; employs Daniel 
Fisher, 271, 275; Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter of Masons, 273 ; proposes to employ 
Daniel Fisher as teacher in the acad- 
emy, 275, 276; Deborah, manners of, 
272; temper of, 276, 277; William de- 
nounced by Mrs. Franklin, 276 

Frazer, Lt. Alex., prisoner, 321 

Frazier, Lt.-Col. Persifer, prisoner, 320 

Freame, Joseph, 63 ; Margaret, 63 ; Phila- 
delphia Hannah, 63 

“Freeman’s Journal, The,” vs. “The 
Aurora,” 470; given the publication 
of laws, 474 

Freeze, John G., contribution of, regard- 
ing St. Paul’s Church, Bloomsburg, 

0 


8 
Frencua, Edmond, 67; Elizabeth, 67 
French, David, colonial poet, 28 
“Friends of the People,” a political so- 
ciety, 472 
Friends in Philadelphia in 1786, dress of, 
described, 445, 447, 452 
Froauey, Jane, 61; Mary, 61; Richard, 
61 


Fromaute, ——, prisoner, 321 
Fry, ——, 183; John, 445, 446, 448, 450, 
456 


Funeral ceremonies described, 457, 461 
Furman, Lt. John, prisoner, 169 


Galbraith, Maj. Andrew, prisoner, 161, 
162; John, query regarding the parents 
of, 516 

Gale, Lt. John, prisoner, 162 

Gallatin, Albert, Duane sends his opinion 
of clerks in office to, 464; Duane 
thinks of opposing, 465; Dallas to, on 
Duane, 471; mentioned, 485 

Gardner, ——, house of, in which first 
Quaker meeting for Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey was held, 372; Thomas, 84, 
198; Col. ——, wounded, 337 

Gar.ock, 375 

Garrett, 124, 329 

Garrett, Mark, prisoner, 317 

Gaskell-Hall, 75 

Geats, Benjamin, 62; Joseph, 62; Mary, 
62 


Gehr, Jacob, vs. David Sittler, 232 

Genealogical gleanings, contributory toa 
history of the family of Penn, by J. 
Henry Lea, 55 

Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania, 
notice of first annual report of, 127 

George, Lt. William, prisoner, 163 

Geresheim, Baron Adolf von, 253 

“German Allied Troops in the North 
American War for Independence, 1776- 
1783,” notice of, 127 
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‘erman churches of Pennsylvania, the 
founding of, by Joseph Henry Dubbs, 
D.D., 241; proposed union of, 253; in 
Pennsylvania, educated men in, 259; 
in need of help, 255 ip 

German emigrants to America, doubt ex- 

ressed regarding their having been 
invited to America by Queen Anne, 251; 
poverty among, 254, 257; slow to ac- 
commodate themselves on account of 
their language, 259 

German population of Pennsylvania, re- 
ligious element among, 243 

Germantown described in 1755, 269; Re- 
formed Church at, 246 

GERRARD, Robert, 118 

Gibbs, Capt. Caleb, orders of Washington 
to, 513 

Gibson, Capt. ——, 136 

Gichtelians, 242 

Gifford, Andrew, 74; Martha, 75 

GILBERT, 326, 328, 331; Capt. Samuel, 
prisoner, 174 

Gilbrith, Maj. Andrew. See Galbraith 

Gillingham, Joseph E., presents memorial 
stone at Gulph Mill, 414 

Gilpin, Sarah, 456 

Gist, Col. Mordecai, at Edge Hill, 421 

Gladstone, Hon. William E., hears pro- 
posals of Napoleon III. to recognize 
the Confederacy, 46; assertion of, re- 
garding the Confederacy, 51 

Glasgow, Maj.-Gen., 156, 287; repri- 
manded, 304 

Glean, Oliver (quartermaster), prisoner, 
163 


Glenn, Thomas A., contribution frofn, re- 
garding the Welsh Tract, 374 

Gloucester County, N.J., Swedish settlers 
in, prior to 1684, by John Clement, 83 

Godfrey, Thomas, poems of, quoted, etc., 
11, 12, 15 

Godwin, Capt. Henry, prisoner, 168 

Goetschius, Rev. Johannes Heinricus, 
246; Rev. Moritz, 246 

Goodall, Capt. ——, prisoner, 317 

Goodier, Margaret, 56 

Gordon, Lt. Archibald, prisoner, 321; 
Harriott, 64 

Goshenhoppen, Pa., German Roman Cath- 
olic Church at, 242 

Goshenhoppen, New, Reformed Church 
records at, 246 

GoveE, 332 

Goulding, Mary, 68; Thomas, 68 

Grace, Lt. Richard, prisoner, 165 

Graeme, Elizabeth, subsequently Mrs, 
Ferguson, 23; Dr. Thomas, 23 

Granger, Gideon, Postmaster-General, 
482 


Grant, ——, 59; Elizabeth, 60; Jane, 
60, 61; Samuel, 60; Susanna, 61; 
William, 60, 61; Lt. Jesse, prisoner, 
174 

Graydon, Alexander, 204, 205 
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Green, Ensign John, prisoner, 172 

Greenfeild, Thomas, 6. 

Greer, David, 205 

Greeea, 178 

Gregory, Lt. ——, 308; John, 72 

Grew, Prof. Theophilus; elegy on, men- 
tioned, 25 

Grice, Lt. Francis, prisoner, 170 

Grier, Lt. Francis, prisoner, 318 

= Caleb, ancestors of, 124; John, 


Griffithes, Anne, 57; Mary, 57; Richard, 
56 


Griffits, S., 95 

Griffitts, Hannah, colonial poet, 28 

Griswold, Lt., 149 

Gros, Daniel, 259 

Grove, Thomas, 63 

Guest, 329 

Gulph Mill, camp at, by William S. 
Baker, 414 

Gurman, Mary, 71; Sara, 71 

Guyer, Lt. Casper, prisoner, 169 

Guyun, Capt. D., prisoner, 321 


Hackett, Edward, 68, 69; Lydia, 68, 69 

Hager, Rev. John Frederick, 252 

Haines, Charles, 61; Thomas, 61 

HALL, records regarding the family of, 
from family Bible, 113; mentioned, 
331 


HAMILTON, @ genealogical sketch of the 
families of Hamilton in Pennsylvania 
who came from Scotland to Ireland, by 
A Boyd Hamilton, 175 

Hamilton, Col. Alexander, escape of, at 
Valley Forge, 443; James, 64; resi- 
dence of, 267; Capt. James, prisoner, 
168 


Hammel, Maj. Daniel, prisoner, 318 

Hancock, Godfrey, 87 

Hannum, Col. John, prisoner, 320 

Harbaugh, ——, 253 

Harbert, Thomas, 62 

Harding, ——, Roman Catholic priest of 
Philadelphia, 97; John, query regard- 
ing, 234 

Hardman, Capt. Henry, prisoner, 164 

Harford, Charles, 70, 71,72; Anna or 
Hanna, 70; Charles, Sen., 74, 75; Ed- 
ward, 75; Elizabeth, 75 

Harper, Maj. Jobn, prisoner, 169 

Harris, 178 

Harris, Hannah, 56; John, 182; Marga- 
rett, 59; Theophilus, query regarding, 
383; Capt. Thomas, 125 

Harrison, query regarding, 383; Benja- 
min, ancestry of, by Charles P. Keith, 
518 


Harrowgate, baths at, near Philadelphia, 
456 


Hart, 326 

Harvey, 328, 331 

Harwood, Eliza, 90 
Hawkesworth, Richard, 69, 75 
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Hawkins, Jr., Hon. William G., account 
. ss of an Indian mound by, 
5 


Haydock, Theop., 59 ea 

Hayes, Richard, 392 

Hays, Capt. John, prisoner, 170 

Head, Cornet ——, duel of, with Uech- 
= 202; John, 445, 446, 456; Susan, 

Heister, Joseph, governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, 483, 488 

Helm, Lt. John, prisoner, 167 

Helmuth, Justus Heinrich Christian, 259, 


261 

Hendel, Wilhelm, 259, 261 

Hendry, Thomas (surgeon), prisoner, 169 

Henry, Capt. Spotswood, ve 

Herbert, Francis, 71; Mary, 71 

Herne, 61, 75 

Herron, Capt. James, prisoner, 168 

Hertan, Capt. Edward, prisoner, 318] 

Heynes, Thomas, 60 

Heywood, Martha, 65 

Hicks, Elias, letter from, 117 

Hide, John, 70 

Higans, Capt. Robert, prisoner, 170 

Hignell, Jeremy, 75 

Hilbourn, Catherine, 119 

Hildeburn, Charles R., records of the 
baptisms at Christ Church, contributed 
by. Knowles to Pane, 99; Pane to 
Smith, 214; Smith to Zodong, 352 

Hill, Lt. Phillip, prisoner, 172; Richard, 
lines on, mentioned, 8 

Hillery, Ensign Regnal, 165 

Hind, John, 197 

Hindman, Capt. J., 143, 144, 148 

Hobby, Lt. Thomas, prisoner, 173 

Hockley genealogy in preparation, 236; 
Richard, 64 

Hones, 326, 329 

Hodgson, Maj. Robert, prisoner, 167, 
318 


Holker, 350 

Holliday, Lt. John, prisoner, 170 

Houutster, Abel, 69; Dennis, will of, 
66; Dennis (son of Dennis), 66, 67, 68, 
69; Dennis 3d, 67; Dennis (son of 
Abel), 69; Hannah (wife of Thomas 
Callowhill), 67; Hannah, 67; Jacob, 
69; Lydia, wife of Thomas Jordan 
(see Jordan); Mary (daughter of Den- 
nis), 67, 69; Mary (daughter of Jacob), 
69; Phebe, 67, 68, 69; Samuel (son 
of Thomas), 68; Samuel (son of Wil- 
liam), 69; Samuel (son of Jacob), 69; 
Thomas, 68; William, 69 

Holme, John, Pennsylvania’s first poet, 
3,4; John, query regarding, 235 

Holmes, Israel, 84; Lt. John, prisoner, 
174; Capt. Lemuel, prisoner, 174 

“ Holsteins (Swedish) in America,” notice 
of, 126 

Holster, Lt. Benjamin, prisoner, 163 

Homan, Andrew, 85 

















Home, Arch’d, 192 

Hoop, 332, 335 

Hook, Lt. ——, 133, 143 

Hooke, Humphrey, 67 

Hooper, Richard, 70 

Hooten, John, 444, 458, 459 

Hope, Henry, 123 

“ Hope Lodge,’ Whitemarsh, poetical de- 
scription of and query regarding, 121; 
note on, 239 

Hopkins, Ensign Ezekiel, prisoner, 172 

Hopkinson, Francis, elegy by, 30; poems 
of", criticised, 30 

Hopman, Hans, 84, 85 

Hopson, Margaret, 97 

Horner Joseph, 93 

Horwoods, John, 75 

Hoskin, Hannah, 63 

Hovston, Heuston, or Hevson, informa- 
tion regarding, desired, 120 

Howard, Mrs. Conway Robinson, contri- 
bution of, 263 

Howe, Gen. Sir William, threatens to at- 
tack Washington at Chestnut Hill, 421; 
retreat of, 422 

Howe .t, 126 

Howson, John, prisoner, 173 

Huckell, Samuel, 60 

Huppe 1, Mary (daughter of Joseph and 
Rebecca), marries Isaac Roach, 314 

Hugh, Cadwalader ap Thomas ap, 402 

Hughes, Barnabas, 124; descendants of, 
125; Col. Isaac, resid d 
quarters of Washington, 426 

Hughs, Lt. Thomas, prisoner, 321 

Hull, Ensign Joseph, prisoner, 316 ; Gen. 
William, surrender of, 131 

Hume, Ann, 94 

Humphreys, ——, house mobbed in Phil- 

adelphia, 348; Daniel, of Haverford, 

children of, 115, 239; Capt. James, 
prisoner, 168; Katherine i, 56 

Hundran, Maj. Frederick, prisoner, 320 

Hundred-Dollar Act, 469 

Hunter, Col. ——, 270; Lt. Ephraim, 
prisoner, 172; John, an account of a 
visit to Mount Vernon in 1785 by, 76; 
Lt. John, prisoner, 169 

Hutchin, Lt. John, prisoner, 171 

Horcuines, 236 

Hutchinson, Dr. James, 343; Thomas, 89 

Hyat, Lt. John, prisoner, 316 





Iaveling, Duffield, 71; Elizabeth, 71; 
Elizabeth (daughter of Elizabeth), 71 

Iiiman, See Ealason 

“Indian King,” The Philadelphia, cus- 
toms at, 263 

Indian mound near Braddock, Pa., 
opened, 515 

Ingersoll, Charles J., reads resolution in 
favor of war with England, 481 ; Jared, 
defends the judges, 470, 488 

“Inspirationists,” 242 

Irvine, 329, 333, 334 
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Irvine, Gen. James, 161; wounded, 421; 
see Rush genealogy, by, 325 

Isgar, John, 72 

Israel, Israel, 473 

Izard, Col. and Gen. George, 131, 139, 
140 


Jackson, Gen. Andrew, opposed by John 
Binns, 484; letters of Col. Thomas 
Butler to, regarding Gen. Wilkinson’s 
order, 502, 512; Paul, elegy by, 30 

James, Sibell, 55 

James, Lt. James, prisoner, 318 

Jamison, Capt. John, prisoner, 170 

Jefferson, Thomas, letter from, regarding 
his mill, 374; importuned by Duane to 
remove office-holders, 464; his success 
in Pennsylvania due to Duane, 463; 
he makes few removals in Pennsyl- 
vania, 465, 484 

Jegou, Peter, 87 

Jenings, Samuel, 85, 196, 197, 198 

JENKINS, 329, 332 a“ 

Jenkins, H. M., note by, on value of 
systematic research, 232; The Old Iron 
Forge—“ Valley Forge,” by, 430 

Jenks, Thomas, 57 

Jenny, Lt. Thomas, prisoner, 167 

Jewish Historical Society, account of the 
first meeting of, with list of members, 
114 


John, David ap, 381; John ap, sent to 
“trie” the Quakers and became “ con- 
vinced,” 385; mentioned, 386, 389; 
account of, 390, 401, 403; did not emi- 
grate, 406; death of, 407 

Johnson, Richard, 120 

Johnston, Adjt. John, prisoner, 172 

Joins, Maj. Levin, prisoner, 165 

Jones, 334; Ann, 74; Benjamin, 379; 
Charles, 74, 75; Dr. Edward, of Mer- 
ion, 235; Elizabeth, 331; Horatio 
Gates, 379; John, will of, 74; Mary, 
wife of Edward, 235; Mathias, 75; 
Mathias, Sen., 75; Michael, 75; Mor- 
gan, 379; Rachel, 75; Robert, 379 

Jones, Cadwalader, 454, 458; Edward, 
392; Edward, 406; letter of, quoted, 
407, 408, 412; Elizabeth, 56; Helen 
Hopkins, contribution of, extracted 
from Records of Third Haven Meeting, 
88; Horatio Gates, quoted, on John 
Holme, 3; Hugh, 433; James, pris- 
oner, 173; Dr. John, 411; Nathan, 466; 
Nicholas, 57; Peter, 57; Richard, 57; 
Col. Roger, 314; William, 94; Wil- 
liam, Secretary of Navy, 141; Zachews, 
56 

Jonson, Claus, 84; Mons, 84; Peter, 84 

JoRDAN, Bridgett, 67, 68, 69; Lydia (wife 
of Thomas), 67, 69; Lydia, 68; Lidia 
or Lydia (daughter of Thomas), 67, 68, 
69; Thomas, 67, 68, 69 

Joy, 381, 383 

Joynes, Maj. Levin, 161 
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Judd, Bridgett, 60, 61 

Judicial establishment of the State not 
satisfactory to Republicans in 1803, 
467 


Kaign, John, 233 

Kalb De, Gen. John, 345 

“ Kawanio Che Keeteru,” a poem on the 
war of 1755, by Nicholas Scull, men- 
tioned, 29 

Kay, Elizabeth, 234 

Kean, 179 

Kearsley, Lt. ——, 143 

Keddy, Stephen, 88 

Keeler, Capt. Samuel, prisoner, 174 

KEEN, George, 118, 119 

Keene, Eleanor, 57; Lawrence, 205 

Keim, George de B., notice of the death 
of, 519 

Keimer, Samuel, his elegy on Aquila Rose 
mentioned, 10; and Franklin, 10, 32 

Keinton, John, 75 

Keith, George, apostasy of, mentioned, 
410; Sir William, lines on, mentioned, 
8; grandfather of Mrs. Ferguson, 23.4 

Kelpius, John, the hermit, colonial poet, 

7 


2 

Keltey, John, prisoner, 317 

Kemp, Lt. John, prisoner, 173; Capt. 
(British), 156 

Kennedy, Thomas, prisoner, 317 

Ker, Indian agent, 151 

Kerr, 333 

Kerver, Reynald, 57 

Kilty, Thomas, prisoner, 320 

Kindall, Daniell, 70 

King, Thomas, Confederate ambassador, 
35, 37, 45 

Kite, Sarah, 120 

Knieut, 382 

Knowles, 124 

Knowlton, Ensign Daniel, prisoner, 316 

Knox, Gen. Henry, letter of, to Artemas 
Ward, 415; Lt. Mathew, prisoner, 167 

Kocherthal, Rev. Joshua von, 252 

Kunze, Rev. ——, 259 


Labadists, 242 

Lacey, Col. John, 423 

Lafayette, The Marquis de, portrait of, 
with wife and children, 81; arrival of, 
in Philadelphia, 340; wounded, 341 

Laird Brothers build vessels for the Con- 
federacy, 48 

LamBert, 371 

Lancaster, Pa., German Roman Catholic 
Church in, 242, 247 

Lanpy, 119 

Lane, Thomas, 56 

Langhorne, Jeremiah, elegy on, men- 
tioned, 29; R., 58 

Laurens, Col. John, letter of, to Henry 
Laurens, 420, 424, 428 

Lavashe, Ensign John, prisoner, 165 

Lawler, Matthew, sued by McKean, 474 
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Lawrence, Lt. John, prisoner, 167; Wil- 
liam, prisoner, 166 

Laws simplifying practice, list of, 469 

Lawson, Neale, 85. See Matson 

Lea, J. Henry, genealogical gleanings 
relating to the family of Penn, by, 55 

Leach, Frank Willing, query of, regard- 
ing descendants of signers of Decla- 
ration of Independence, 515; J. Gran- 
ville, sketch of Col. Charles Read by, 
190 


Lear, 234 

Leaming, Hon. Aaron, extract from diary 
of, regarding Col. Charles Read, 190 

Ledden, James, prisoner, 169 

Lee, Lt. Andrew, prisoner, 172; Benja- 
min F., 83; Col. Henry, escape of, at 
Valley Forge, 443; Richard Henry 
visits Mount Vernon with John Hun- 
ter, 76, 79, 82 

Legard, William, 55 

Leggett, Ensign Abraham, prisoner, 166 

‘ Legion of the United States,” correction 
in, as printed in the Penna. Maa., 
Vol. XVI., by I. C., 115 

Leib, Dr. Michael, his political career, 
465-482 

Leiper, Thomas, sued by McKean, 474, 
486 


Lencua, Thomas, 56; Sarah, 55 

Levick, James J., early Welsh Quakers 
and their emigration to Pennsylvania, 
by, 385 

Lewis, Col. ——, 157, 291, 292; Gen. 
—, 144, 147; Henry, 392, 393, 412; 
J. William, 486; Reese, 394; Col. Wil- 
liam, 307 

“ Liberty Bell,” history of, 493, 496, 497 

Lightfoot, Thomas, house of, used as 
hospital during the Revolution, 454, 
458 

Limozin, Mr. ——, 349 

LINCOLN, 329, 333 

Lincoln, Abraham, assassination of, 43; 
Lt. Rufus, prisoner, 171 

Lindoe, John, 97 

Lindsay, Lt. Samuel, prisoner, 170 

Lingan, Lt. James, prisoner, 164 

Linn, Rev. Mr. ——, 183 

Lipprncort, 381 

Lister, John, 97 

Little, Lt. Theophilus, prisoner, 162; Lt., 
318; Lt. Thomas, prisoner, 162 

Little York, U.C., capture of, 143 

Livezey, David, 34 

Livingston, William, 341 

Lloyd family (see Bristol and Lloyd 
families), 118 

Luoyp, 329; Anne, 56; Jane, 57; Kath- 
erine, 56, 57; Richard, 56; Thomas, 
-57; Thomas, Jr., 57; Lt. Bateman, 

risoner, 169; Charles, 392, 393, 403 ; 
ichard, 392, 393; Henry, 67; How- 

ard Williams, note by, on Dr. Thomas 
Wynne, 230; note by, on Dr. Edward 

















Jones, 235; Rev. Morgan, 387, 388, 
389, 390; Thomas, 27, 410; memo- 
rial respecting, 411, 412 

Llyny Branar, house called, a meeting- 
place for Quakers, 402 

LockHARrt, 328 

Logan, James, colonial poet, 28; Maj. 
Samuel, prisoner, 161, 162 

Lorp, 236 

Lord, Capt. Simon, prisoner, 320 

Loring, oshua, 324 

Lovenrey, 334 

Love, Magdalene, 68; John, 68 

Lowe, ——, 75 

Lowry, Lazarus, 125; William, colonial 
poet, 27 

Lowrner, Anthony, 58; Margaret, 57, 58 

Loy, Nicholas, 181 

Luckett, Lt. Thomas H., prisoner, 163 

Lup.ow, 179 

Luestep, Hanna, 60; John, 60 

Lukens, 234 

Lutherans, persecutions of, 1728-1732, 
248; in Pennsylvania, 244; church of 
the, at Philadelphia, in 1755, 267 

Lyles, Lt. Henry, prisoner, 165 

Lynn, 336, 376, 377 

Lynn, John, 346 

Lyornes, Jane, 61 


McAL.utsteEr, 178 

McArthur, Lt. Alexander, prisoner, 169 

McCaskey, Alexander, prisoner, 317 

McChesney, 148, 149, 150, 151 

McClaghery, Lt. James, prisoner, 167 

McClaughry, Ensign John, prisoner, 163 

McClenachan, Blair, 473 

McCorkle, William, editor of ‘‘ The Free- 
man’s Journal,” opposes Duane and 
Leib, 470, 477; William, 478, 479 

McDonald, Bryan, ery regarding, 123; 
Maj. (British), 138 

McDonough, Lt. ——, 133, 143 

McDowell, Capt., 148, "149 

McElhatten, Capt. John, prisoner, 164; 
Ensign Samuel, prisoner, 172 

McFarian, Lt. Samuel, prisoner, 317 

McFarlane, Lt. James, prisoner, 164 

Macferran, Samuel, 466 

McGee, Lieut., 152 

McGrapy, Sarah, 118 

McKean, J. B., ve. Duane, 475; Thomas, 
election of, in 1799; turning point in 
State politics, 462; his participation in 
Pennsylvania polities, 462, 475, 487 

McKissack, Capt. William, prisoner, 170 

Mac.ean, 179 

ae ee Lt. John, diary of, quoted, 
4 

McMinn, Ensign Andrew, prisoner, 318 

Macomb, Col. ‘eee Gen.) Alex- 
ander, 141, 142 

Madison, Maj., 157, 284, 287, 291, 307; 
James, 478, "485, 4 487 

Makin, Thomas, colonial poet, 28 
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Mann, Dudley, Confederate ambassador, 
35, 37,45; Ensign Thomas, prisoner, 
321 

Manning, Sgt.-Maj. Lawrence, prisoner, 
173 


Marbury, Col. Luke, prisoner, 166 

Marcy, William L., and the case of the 
bark “‘ Maury,” 49 

Marie, Jane, harsh treatment of, by 
James Ross, 479 

Marinault, Lt. (British), 304 

MARKEBAM, George, 57; William, 57, 58 

Markets of Philadelphia in 1755, 266 

Marriner, Ensign William, prisoner, 320 

MARSHALL, 336, 377 

Marshall, Benjamin, letter of, to his 
father, 338; to his wife, 340; sickness 
and death of, 342, 343, 344, 345; 
Charles, letters of, to his "father, 341, 
344, 345, 346 ; Christopher, corresp 
ence of, ‘with ‘bis po sos 336; notice 
of, 336; Christopher, Jr., letter of, to 
his father, 343; John, old “ Liberty 
Bell” cracked in tolling for the death 
of, 497 

Marsham, Robert, 62 

Martin, Lt. Joseph, prisoner, 174; Lt. 
Thomas, prisoner, 169; Lt. William, 
prisoner, 317 

Martindale, Edward, 74 

Maryland, Federal election of 1789 in, 
204 

Mason, Mrs., read Meason, 115 

Mason and Slidell, affair of, 36, 37, 38 ; 
surrendered, 39 

Masonic parade in Philadelphia in 1755, 
273 





Massey, 333 

Massie, Lt. John, prisoner, 174 

Mathew, William, 97 

Martuews, 235 

Mathews, Thomas, letter of, to George 
Fox, 195; sketch of, 195; Thomas, 85 

Matson, Noels, 84 

Matson’s Ford, 422 

Mattson, Neale, 85 

Maute, 124 

“ Maury,” case of the bark, pamphlet on, 
by Mr. Dudley, comparing it with that 
of the “ Alabama,” 49 

MaxweELt, 118, 119, 120 

Maxwell, Col. —— (British), 344 

Mayberry, Thomas, 454; Sophia, 445, 
460 


Mead, Kitty, 98 

Meason. See Mason 

Meigs, Return Jonathan, Jr., 483; Wil- 
liam M., Pennsylvania = early 
in the present century, by, 46 

Melac, Gen., ants of the Petettente 
call their dogs after, 250 

Melikimer, Chaplain ——, prisoner, 321 

Melsheimer, 259 

Mennonites, 242 

Menza, ——, prisoner, 321 
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Mercer, Col., 204; Mr., 277; Lt. John, 
prisoner, 162 
MEREDITH, 234, 326, 328, 329 
Meredith, Samuel, letter of, 1764, 211 
Merion Meeting, minutes of, mentioned, 
1 


Messer, 331 

Metcalfe, Lascelles, 63 

Mexican war battle-flags presented to 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
185 


Meyer, Lt. ——, prisoner, 321 

Mickle, Archabald, 233, 235 

MiFF tin, 332, 335 

Mignault, Rev. ——, 306 

Mixks, 327 

Miles, Griffith, information regarding, de- 
sired, 121 

Militia, inefficiency of, 139 

MILuarp, 331 

Millard, Lt. Thomas, prisoner, 317, 318 

Miller, John, John ap John dies at the 
house of, 407; Rev. John Peter, 253; 
Maguus, 449 

Mills, Samuel, prisoner, 317; William, 
prisoner, 317 

Minuet, Peter, 245 

Mis Campbell. See Campbell 

Mitchell, Jacob, sued by McKean, 474 

Mitchelson, Mr. ——, 277 

“Monitor,” the importance of the vic- 
tory of, over the “ Merrimac,” 45 

Monteith, Midshipman, 305 

Monteomery, 126, 331 

Montmorency, Falls of, described, 281 

Moon, Paul, 72 

Moore, Archdeacon, 236; Dr. Charles, 
certificate regarding, from Philadel- 
phia meeting, 379; Capt. James, 
prisoner, 170; Sarah, 449; William, 
of Moore Hall, attack on, by Dove, 
the poet, 28 

Moravians, 243 

Moreland, Jane, 97 

Morgan, Gen. Daniel, 202; Col. Daniel, 
at Edge Hill, 421; Dr. John, 342; Lt. 
John, agg nee 167 

Morris, Lt. James, prisoner, 174; Dr. 
John Gottlieb, sketch of, by his son, 
Rev. John G. Morris, 200; letter of, 
to Gen. Armand, 201; fragments of a 
journal of, 202; member of Society of 
Cincinnati, 203; Margaret, extract 
from letter of, to her daughter De- 
borah, regarding deaths from heat, 
378; Robert, query regarding the 
descendants of, 515; denounced by 
the mob, 348; Robert (C. J., of 


New Jersey), 192; Sarah, 445, 447, 456, 
459; William, 445, 448, 461 
Morrison, Lt. Joseph, prisoner, 171 
Mott, Lt. Ebenezer, prisoner, 172 
Mount, Jeremy, 61 
Mountain, Lord Jacob, Bishop of Quebec, 
daughter of, 307 
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Mount Joy, conveyances of manor of, 432 

Mount Vernon, an account of a visit to, 
by John Hunter, 76; described, 79, 80 

Muhlenberg, Gotthilf Heinrich Ernst, 
261; Rev. Henry Melchior, notice of, 
256, 258; Gen. Peter, 202; orderly- 
book, quoted, 426, 473 

Muir, Maj., 304 

Mummey, Ensign Jacob, prisoner, 172 

Murfits, Lt. Henry, prisoner, 316, 318 

Murrey, Col., 423 

Myers, Barbara, wife of Dr. Myers, 203; 
Lt. Godfrey, prisoner, 171 


Nacke, Ensign D., prisoner, 321 

Napoleon III, and the Confederate 
agents, 36; determination of, to recog- 
nize the Confederacy, 45 

Narr, 119 

Nash, Gen. Francis, burial-place of, 416 

Naudain, 176 

Nealson, Anthony, 85 

Near, Dr. ——, 133, 148 

Neill, Rev. Edward D., note on Washing- 
ton ancestry, 208; notice of the death 
of, 513 

Nelson, W., of Virginia, 263, 273 

Nesbit, Lt. ——, prisoner, 321 

Neshaminy, Bucks County, early Dutch 
Reformed congregation at, 245 

Nevill, Col., son-in-law of Gen. Morgan, 


202 

“ New Born, The,” 242 

New Castle, Del., Dutch Reformed con- 
gregation at, 245 

New Jersey, damage committed in, by 
the troops in 1777, 94; Quakers drafted 
to serve in the militia of, 371 ; Swedish 
settlers in Gloucester County prior to 
1864, by John Clement, 83; origin of 
townships in, 375; (West), letter of 
Thomas Mathews to George Fox re- 
garding troubles in, in 1683, 163 

Newman, Capt. William, prisoner, 166 

Nicholas, Capt. William, 143 

Niles, Ensign Sands, prisoner, 166 

Nominating conventions, origin of, 485 

Norris, 28 

Norris, Isaac, orders inscription on “ Lib- 
erty Bell,” 493, 497; Joseph, 95, 96 

Norwoop, 329 


Of burn, Lt. John, prisoner, 318 

O’Hara, James, 205 

Olive, Thomas, 195 

Oliver, Gen. Thomas, of New Jersey, 84 

Olmsted case, 479 

Omealia Bryon, 88, 89, 91, 92 

Orme, Capt. Robert, 274 

Orndorff, Lt. Christian, prisoner, 164 

Osborne, Mr. ——, 267, 269, 270; Charles, 
colonial poet, 30; Elias, 75 

Osburn, Lt. John, prisoner, 173 

“ Otsego Hall,” note on, 237 

Otterbein, 259 














Owen, Griffith, on the “Welsh Tract,” 
411; Jane, 392, 394; Lewis, 394; 
Robert, to be arrested, 402 ; mentioned, 
392, 394, 403, 412 

OxenpeN, Lady, 66 


Paine, Thomas, 349 
Palmer, Alfred Neobald, quoted, 387, 389, 
390 


Palmerston, Lord, and the Confederate 
agents, 35; prevents war between the 
United States and England, 53 

Paoli Tavern, 457 

Pargiter, Theodore, 208 

Parhamas, Lt. Tobias, prisoner, 162 

Parke, John, colonial poet, 29 

Parker, 124 

Parker, Alexander, 68; Jeremiah, 450, 
451, 460; Lydia, 445, 449, 451, 456, 
459, 460, 461; Nelly, 445, 449, 456, 
460; Richard, 449, 451; Sarah, 448, 
449, 451, 456, 460; Lt. Thomas, pris- 
oner, 169; William, 448 

Parret, Capt. Peter, prisoner, 173 

Parrish, 336 

Parrish & Ogden, iron-works of, 154 

Parry, Col., 305 

Parsons, Lt. Abraham, prisoner, 163; 
Capt. David, prisoner, 165; Henry, 74 

Partridge, Jeane, 67 

Passmore, Thomas, case of, 470 

Pastorius, Francis Daniel, colonial poet, 
27 


Patterson, R. M., 468 
Patton, Lt. Robert, prisoner, 168 
Paul, Ensign Peter, prisoner, 316 
Pavtin, 327 
Pawling, Lt. Henry, prisoner, 166 
Paxton, Penn’s manor of, 182 
Payne, Ensign Joseph, prisoner, 316; 
Lt. Thomas, prisoner, 174 
Peace, reception of news of, with Great 
Britain in 1815, 311 . 
Peart, 326, 327, 328, 330, 331; Elizabeth, 
326; Mary, 325, 326 
Pemberton, 97; Hannah, poetical letter 
of, to her sister Sarah, 378; Ensign 
Jemeriah, prisoner, 32]; Sarah, 459 
Pendalton, Lt. Nathl., prisoner, 163 
Pendleton, Lt. Solomon, prisoner, 163 
Penisaukin Creek, N.J., 86 
Penn, 179 
Penn, Penne, and Pen families, baptisms, 
marriages, and burials from the 
following registers in England : 
Canterbury, Prerogative Court of, 
55 


Doddenbam, Parish Register of, 74 
Knightwick, Worcester, Parish Reg- 
ister of, 72 
Penn families, extracts from the wills and 
letters of administration of the 
Penn family. The date in paren- 
thesis indicates the death of the 


person : 
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Penn, Anthonie (1686), 60 
Bartholomew (1677), 59 
Edward (1680), 59 
Elizabeth (1679), 59 
Hannah (1726), 62 
James (1690), 61 
John (1661), 56; (1683), 59; (1746), 
63 


Katherine (1659), 55 
Rachel (1683), 60 
Richard (1676), 59 
Robert (1672), 58; (1683), 59 
Samuel (1686), 60 
Susanna (1686), 60 
Thomas (1655), 55; (1673), 58; 
(1684), 60; (1775) 64 
William (1592), 55; (1670), 57; 
(1697), 62; (1673), 59 
Penn families. The following names of 
ersons bearing the name of Penn, 
omen or Pen are mentioned in 
the wills and administration of the 
Penn family: 
Ann (sister of Samuel), 60 
Anthonie, 60 
Christiana Gulielma, 64 
Dennis (son of the founder), 62 
Dorothy (niece of Edward), 59; 
(widow of Robert), 59; (widow of 
Anthonie), 60 + 
Elizabeth (daughter of Thomas), 58 ; 
Jr., 59, 60; (wife of William, mar- 
iner), 62 
George, 57; (brother of James), 61 
Granville (son of Thomas), 64 
Gulielma Maria (wife of William), 
65 


Hannah (daughter of Richard), 63 ; 
(wife of the founder), 70, 71, 72 

Humphrey, 56 

Joane (daughter of Michaell), 61 

John (son of Thomas), 58; (father 
of Bartholomew), 59; (brother of 
Samuel), of Oxford, 61; (son of 
the founder), 62, 63; (son of Rich- 
ard), 63; (son of Thomas), 64; 
(son of the founder), 70, 72 

Joseph (son of Thomas), 58 

Juliana (wife of Thomas), 64; 
(daughter of Thomas), 64 

Letitia (daughter of the founder), 65 

Margaret, 56 ; (wife of Sir William), 
57; (daughter of William, of 
Bradford), 59; Harris, alias Penn, 
59; (daughter of the founder), 70, 
71 


Mary (daughter of Thomas), 58; 
(wife of William, of Bradford), 59 ; 
(wife of William, Jr.), 75 

Michael, 58, 61 

Richard, 56, 59, (son of Sir William), 
57, 58; (of St. Paul, Shadwell), 
59; (son of the founder), 62; (son 
of Richard), 63 ; (son of Richard), 
64 
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Penn, Robert, 58, 59 
Samuel (brother of Thomas, of Bodi- 
cott), 60 
Sophia (daughter of Thomas), 64 
ae (son of the founder), 64, 
5 


Thomas, 55; (son of Thomas), 58; 
of Oxford, 60; of Bodicott, 60; 
(husband of Susanna), 60 ; (brother 
of James), 61; (son of the founder), 
62, 63, 64, 71; (servant), 63 
William (son of George), 57; (the 
founder), 58, 62, 65, 66, 70, 71; 
(son of the founder), 62, 63, 64; 
Jr. (son of William), 75 
Penn, Gulielma Maria, 75 
Penn, William, mentioned in Dr. Smith’s 
poem, 30; extract from a letter of, on 
the Swedes, 86; mentioned, 196, 396, 
399, 400, 404; views of, regarding 
those who wished to emigrate, 405, 
406, 407; assists as nurse on the 
“ Welcome,” 408; his manor of Pax- 
ton, 409, 410 
Pennineton, Edward, 65; Isaac, 64, 66 ; 
James, 66; John, 65, 66; Mary, will 
of, 64; William, 65; Mary (daughter 
of Mary), 65; Sara, 66 
Pennsylvania, Federal election of, 1789, 
204; poets of the provincial period, 
by Francis Howard Williams, 1; poli- 
tics early in this century, by William 
M. Meigs, 462; proprietors of, oppose 
change of government in, 211 
Penrose, C. B., 466; William, 470 
Penry, John, 387, 392 
Perot, Elliston, 460 
Perrin, Susanna, 62 
Perrott, Humfrey, 59; William, 59 
Persevell, Jane, 75 
Peters, James, 71; Rev. Richard, 64; 
Richard, order of, to bake flour, 442 
Peterson, Hanse, 85 
Peyton, John Lewis, quoted, 210; Col. J. 
L., historical accuracy of his “ Adven- 
= of my Grandfather” questioned, 


Philadelphia, First Reformed Church at, 
246; in 1755 (see Diary of Daniel 
Fisher), 263; markets at, described by 
Daniel Fisher in 1755, 266; news of 
the battle of Brandywine at, 341 ; while 
occupied by the British, 342; political 
affairs at, in 1779, 348-351; opinion of 
officers of the army regarding an 
attack on, in 1777, 418; reconnoissance 
near, 420; Du Portail’s opinion of the 
defences of, 420 ; domestic and religious 
life in (see Diary of Ann Warder), 
444; Wharton’s storehouses at, occu- 
pied by the British, 371 

Phile, Dr. ——, 341, 343, 344; Lt. 
Charles, ' ee 167; Elizabeth, 342 

Paysic, 23 

Pickering, Timothy, letter of, quoted, 428 





Pietists, 258, 259 

Pike, Gen. Zebulon, 142; killed, 144 

Pillerne, Joanne, 68 

Pinnell, Jeoffry, 71 

Pitts, John, 88 

Pittsburgh, Pa., journey to, correction in, 
115 


5 
Plas Ifa, residence of John ap John, 390, 
391 


Platisburg, news of the victory of, 
reaches American prisoners, 309 <s 

Pleasants, Samuel, 459 

Ployden, Sir Edmund, remnant of the 
followers of, in New Jersey, 86 

Poets of Pennsylvania in the provincial 
period, by Francis Howard Williams, 1 

Pooke, James, 68 

Poore, Lt. David, prisoner, 163 

~~ Alexander, couplet by, on James 

alph, 4; Ann, 209; Francis, 209; 

John, 72; John, Sen., 75; Nathaniel, 
208, 209; William, 75 

Porter, Edward, 68 

Portail, General du, opinion of, regard- 
ing defences of Philadelphia, 420 

Porter, Col. (afterwards General), 144, 
145, 147, 148; Capt. Nathaniel, pris- 
oner, 170 

Potomac River, Washington’s efforts to 
improve the navigation of, 78 

Porter, 176, 178 

Potter, Gen. James, skirmishes of, with 
Cornwallis, 422, 423; Col. M., 144 

Ports, 332, 375 

Potts, John, builder of grist-mill on Val- 
ley Creek, and of Valley Forge, 430; 
acquires the Valley Forge, 434 et seq. ; 
children of, 439; William John, note 
by, on Ridgway family, 381 

Pottstown, Pa., 454, 455 

Powell, Gen. J. Hare, 311; Vavasor, 388 

Powells, Howell, 89 

Prescott, Edward, 208, 209 

Presidential electors, doubts regarding, 
in 1789, 205, 206, 207 

Preston, Ensign, 134; Lt. William, pris- 
oner, 166; Matt, 58 

Prevost, Sir George, 153, 282, 304, 306, 

Prewep. See Proude 

Price, Ellenor, 56; Margaret, 68 ; Samuel, 
71 

Prichard, William, 448 

Priest, Robert, 75 

Priestley, Lt. John, prisoner, 167 

“‘ Prince of Parthia, The,” by Godfrey, the 
first American drama, criticism on, 19 

Principio Furnace, query regarding, an- 
swered, 124 

Prisoners in the war of 1812 accused of 
taking up arms while on parole, 283 

Prisoners of war, 1778, British and 
American, contributed by Worthington 
C. Ford, 159, 316 

Proupe, Lady, 66; Sir John, 66 

















Pugh, Ellis, 412 

Purcell, George, 57; Wynfred, 57 

Putnam, Israel, takes post at Bunker’s 
Hill, 336, 337 


Quaker funeral described in 1786, 457 

Quaker meeting on Society Hill, 272 

Quaker meeting, house in which the first, 
for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, was 
held, 372; on Market Street described, 
446; Pine Street, 448; Bank meeting, 
456 

Quakers (see Welsh Quakers and their 
emigration to Pennsylvania, by James 
J. Levick), 385; paper against, 237 ; 
oppose violence towards Catholics in 
Philadelphia in 1755, 274; drafted to 
serve in the New Jersey militia, 1757, 
371; ordered to be arrested for meeting 
at the house called Llyny Branar, etc., 
402 

Quebec, description of, in 1813, 158 

Queenstown, attack on, 137 

“Quid Mirror,” a political pamphlet, 
474 


* 
Radford, John, 58 
Rakestraw, William, colonial poet, 28 
Ralph, James, Pennsylvania poet, 4 
Rambo, Peter, 85 
Randall, ——, 157; Thomas, 302, 308 
Randolph, Lt. Robert, prisoner, 317 
Rankin, Lt. Robert, 173 
Ranzan, Ensign D., prisoner, 321 
Rawle, Margaret, 460; Sarah, 451, 459; 
William, 451, 459 
Rawlins, Charles Edward, attitude of, 
towards the United States during the 
late war, 42; Mr., 279 
Rawson, Christr., letter of, in 1766, 212 
Ray, John, prisoner, 317 
Reap, 383 
—, keeper of the prison at 
Quebec, 289, 305, 306; Col. Charles, 
Jr., 190, 194; Col. Charles, by J. 
Granville Leach, 190; Deborah, wife 
of Franklin, 194; James, 194; Jacob, 
190 


Records of Christ Church, Philadelphia. 
Baptisms, 1709-1760. Contributed by 
Charles R. Hildeburn. Knowles to 
Pane, 99; Pane toSmith, 214; Smith 
to Zodong, 352 

REED, 178, 382 

Reformed Church in Pennsylvania, 241, 
244, 245, 246, 247 

Reidel, Lt. Henry, engaged in duel, 203 

Reidemeister, Cyriacus Spangenberg von, 
253 


Reiff, Elder Jacob, 255 

Rencu, 332, 334 

Reynolds, Lt. -Col. Thomas, prisoner, 318 
Rhoads, Mary, 459 

Richardson, Lt. John, prisoner, 167 
Richeson, Joanna, 60 
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Richey, Ensign William, prisoner, 172 

Ripeway family record, 517; family and 
affiliations, by William John Potts, 
381 


Rieger, John B., 253 

— 4 search abandoned by England, 
37, 3 

Righton, Elizabeth, 61 

Riley, Lt. John, prisoner, 171 

Rilman, George % remarks of, on pres- 
entation of Mexican war battle-flags, 
185 


Riske, 179 

Ritman, George L. (see Rilman), 185 

Rittenhouse, David, 344 

Ritter, 234 

Roacs, Francis, 75; Sarah, 75 

Roach, Capt. Isaac, subsequently Major, 
129; wounded, 130; Major Isaac, jour- 
nal of, 1812-1824, contributed by Mrs. 
Mary Roach Archer, 129, 281 ; receives 
his commission as second lieutenant, 
131; joins his regiment, 131; appointed 
adjutant, 131; sent to Canada, 131; as- 
sists in the cutting out of “ The Detroit” 
and “ The Caledonian,” 132; goes to 
Lewistown, 137; takes part in the 
attack on Queenstown, 137; wounded, 
138; returns to Philadelphia, 140; 
visits Washington City, 141; promoted 
to captain, 141; rejoins the army, 
143; takes part in the attack on Fort 
George, 145, 146; made prisoner at 
Beaver Dams, 150; taken to Kings- 
ton, 152; arrives at Montreal, 155; 
removed to Quebec, 156; paroled, 156; 
arrives at Quebec, 282; ordered into 
confinement as hostage, 283 ; not bound 
by parole, 284; determines to escape, 
284; plans to do so settled upon, 285, 
286; escapes, 288-302; is recaptured, 
302; returned to Quebec, 304; plans a 
second escape, 306; is released from 
confinement, on parole, 306 ; exchanged, 
309; arrives in Philadelphia, 310; 
visits Baltimore, 311; is appointed 
assistant adjutant-general, 311; as- 
signed to the artillery, 312; commands 
at Fort McHenry, 313; ordered to 
Fort Washington, 313; marries, 314; 
ordered to Fort Columbus, Governor’s 
Island, 315; commands at Fort Mifflin, 
315; resigns his commission, 315 

Roachrodt, Lt. ——, prisoner, 321 

Roberson, Adjt. William, prisoner, 162 

Roperts, 331; Cessar, 56; John, 56; 
Mary, 56; Richard, 56, 57; Thomas, 
56 


Roberts, ——, 448, 458; Elizabeth, 98, 
452; Hannah, 63; Hugh, 392, 394; to 
be arrested, 402, 406, 412, 448; John, 
392,412; Richard, 56; Sarah, 234 

Robins, Ensign John, prisoner, 169 

Robinson, Lt. Andrew, prisoner, 164; 

George, 1 
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Roch, Lt. ——, prisoner, 321 

Rodgers, Lt. William, prisoner, 317 

Rogers, Mrs. Harry, query by, 236; 
Magdalen, 57 

Roman Catholic church in Philadelphia 
mobbed on news of Braddock’s defeat, 
274; (German), in Pennsylvania, 241, 
242 


Rose, Aquila, early poet of Pennsylvania, 
5; Joseph, prints poems by his father, 
6; poetical tributes to, 9, 10 

Ross, James, opponent of McKean for 
governor, 462, 466; opponent of Sny- 
der, 478, 479 

Rothermel, Maria, 233 

Rouse, Ensign Thomas, prisoner, 172 

Rowe, Henry, 67; Judith, 67 

Rupptez, 380 

Rudman, Andrew, 245 

Rudolph, Lt. John, prisoner, 167 

Rusa, 285, 325, 382 

Rush, Benjamin, letter of, quoted, 480, 
482 ; John, descendants of, contributed 
by Robert Bethell Browne, — by 
General James Irvine, 325; Richard, 
opposes abolition of the common law, 
467; letter of, to his father, 482, 483 

Rushton, William, 75 

Russell, Earl, and the Confederate agents, 
35; offensive despatch of, 38; action 
of, in “Trent” affair, 43; and the 
building of Confederate vessels, 50; 
and Confederate war vessels, 53 

Ryland, S. (Canadian), 157 


St. Clair, Gen. Arthur, account of, with 
Richard and William Butler, 514; Sir 
John, reported killed, 273, 274 

St. Michael’s Lutheran Church, Philadel- 
phia, record of the earliest in Pennsyl- 
vania, 246 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Church at Blooms- 
burg, Pa., centennial of, with list of 
rectors, 380 

Salibury, Col. de, 307, 308 

Sammons, 118, 120 

Sample, ~ > Robert, prisoner, 170 

Sampson, Martha, 65 

“Sampson against the Philistines,” a 
political pamphlet, 1805, 467, 472, 

Sandel, Anders, 245 

Sanderland, James, 85 

Sansom, Samuel, 97; William, 457, 460° 

Sarjant, Cornelius, 74 

Satterthwaite, William, colonial poet, 29 

Saur, Christopher, his account of the 
German emigration to America, 251; 
importance of the publications of, 243} 

Savery, William, 456, 459, 461 

Sawyer, Arthur, 75 

Scarbrough, Ensign John, prisoner, 165 

ScHAUWECKER, 234 

Schlatter, Rev. Michael, notice of, 256; 
his “‘ Appeal,” 257, 258 

Scumipr, 234 





Schmucker, Rev. B. M., quoted, 246 

ScHNEIDER, 234 

Schofe, Miss » 203 

Schéner, John Daniel, 255 

Schott, Capt. John P., prisoner, 170 

Schultze, Rev. John Christian, 255 

Schwenkfelders, The, 242, 243 

“Science, a Poem,” by Hopkinson, 31 

Scotch-Irish emigration, 175 

Scorr, 179 

Scott, Capt. William, prisoner, 164; Win- 
field, Lt.-Col. (afterwards General), 131, 
132, 137, 138, 139, 142, 143, 144, 146, 
283, 311 

Scut, 381 

Scull and Heap’s map of Philadelphia, 
1750, notice of reprint, 518 

Scull, Nicholas, colonial poet, 29 

Seely, ——, prisoner, 321 

Seidensticker, Professor Oswald, notice of 
the death of, 519 

Seward, William H., and the ‘ Trent’ 
affair, 36, 39 

SEwELL, 383 

Shackle, Thomas, 233 

Shackleton, Richard, 97 

Shaffner, Maj. George, 202 

Sharp, Thomas, 233 

Sharpe, Capt., engaged in duel, 203; 
William, 88, 89, 91, 92 

Shaw, ——, secretary of Gen. Washing- 
ton, 77, 80 

SHepuHerp, 120 

Sherbrooke, Miles, 160 

Sarnn, 381, 382 . 

Shippen, Judge Edward, impeached, 469 ; 
William, M.D., 200 

Shoemaker, Edward, 459 

Shugart, Lt. Zachariah, prisoner, 170 

Shymer, Ensign Isaac, prisoner, 172 

SILuman, 382 

Simonds, Thomas, 62 

Sims, Lt. James, prisoner, 317 

Singnell, Thomas, 58 

Singould, Thomas, 58 

Sittler, David, vs. Jacob Gehr, 232 

Skippack, Montgomery County, earliest 
German Reformed congregation at, 246 

Slagentuffle, Capt. » prisoner, 321 

Slavery in Connecticut, history of, by 
Bernard C. Steiner, notice of, 517 

Slidell and Mason, affair of, 36, 37, 38; 
surrendered, 39 

Smirn, Frederick, 234; Mary, 65; Wil- 
liam, 65 

Smith, Col. ——, 309; Ann, 74; Benja- 
min H., note by, 239; Judge Charles, 
impeached, 469 ; Lt. Edward, prisoner, 
164; Capt. Elijah, prisoner, 162 ; John, 
58; John B., 473; Ensign Jonathan, 
prisoner, 316 ; Joseph, 68, 69; Richard, 
26, 60, 61, 237; Richard Rodman, 237 ; 
R. Morris, 237 ; Capt. Robert, 60, 61 ; 
Lt. S. (U.S.N.), 157; Lt.-Col. Samuel, 
reported killed, 341; Rev. Samuel 
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Stanhope, query regarding sermon by, 
234; Lt. Sydney, 284; escape and re- 
capture of, 285-302; closely confined, 
306, 309; Rev. William, D.D., poem of, 
on visiting the academy, mentioned, 
30; sermon of, on W. T. Martin, 30; 
letter of, to James Wilson on Federal 
election in 1789, 204; William, 74 

Smock, Capt. Barnard, prisoner, 168; 
Lt.-Col. John, prisoner, 161, 162, 318 

Smyth, Gen., 132; Col. A., 141; Prof. 
Albert H., quoted, 31 

Snead, Lt. Charles, prisoner, 174; Capt. 
Smith, prisoner, 165 

Snider, Capt. Conrod, prisoner, 170 

Sniker, , challenges Col. Armand, 
202; fights, 203 

Snow, Lt. Silas, prisoner, 170, 318 

Snyper, 234 

Snyder, Simon, advocates the modifi- 
cation of the law of imprisonment for 
debt, 469; nominated for governor in 
1805 and defeated, 473, 474; impeaches 
McKean, 475; opposes a convention, 
475; supported by John Binns, 476; 
elected governor in 1808, 478; re- 
elected in 1811 and 1814, 481 

Solomon, John, colonial poet, 26 

Somerby, Thomas, 59 

Somers, Ensign Jacob, prisoner, 316 

Sons of the Revolution, of New Jersey, 
notice of the Constitution and Register 
of, 128 

Soumien, ——, silversmith, of Philadel- 
phia, l.dges with Daniel Fisher, 271 

Southebee, William, 88, 89, 91, 92 

SPANGLER, 179 

Spayd, » 478, 487 

Speed, Thomas, 69 

“Spring chickens and asparagus” at the 

ity Tavern, note on, 377 

Sprineett, Gulielma Maria, 66, 75; John, 
66; Sir William, 66 

Springettebury, residence of the Penn 
family, near Philadelphia, in 1755 (see 
Proprietor’s Garden), 267 

Stacy, Robert, 84 

Stafford, Martha, 75; William, 75 

Stainer, Capt. Robert, prisoner, 170 

Stamp Act, account of repeal of, 212, 
213 

Sramper, 332 

Stanard, W. G., quoted, 208 

Stanley, Lt. William, prisoner, 167 

Stansberry, Jos., 96 

STEATHER, 327 

Stedman, Edmund Clarence, quoted, 10 

Stephens, Ellen, 58 

STEPHENSON, 235, 326 

Sterret, , 204 

Stevens, Hen., 55 

Stevenson, Cornell, 94 

Stewart, Lt. ——, 133, 143 

Stillé, Charles J., speech of, on receiving 














Mexican war battle-flags, 188 


Stirling, Gen. William, Lord, plan of, for 
an attack on Philadelphia, 419 

Stockley, Ensign Charles, prisoner, 165 

Srockton, 332, 334 

Stockwell, Mary, 88 

Stoever, Rev. J. Caspar, 247 

Stone, Col. , reported killed, 341 

Storrs, Benj., prisoner, 317 

Story and Storye, John, 68, 69; Thomas, 
his account of sailing for America, 409 

Stout, Lt. Abra’m, prisoner, 316 

Stratton, Lt., prisoner, 174; Richard, 55 

Strutza, —— (Comit), prisoner, 321 

Sturgis, John, query regarding, 236 

SuLLIVAN, 235 

Sullivan, Gen. John, fails to cover retreat 
of Gen. Potter, 423 

Summers, Ensign Jacob, prisoner, 318 

Supplee, Henderson, permits memorial 
stone to be erected on his ground at 
old Gulph Mill, 414; residence of, sup- 
posed quarters of Washington, 426 

Swan, Capt. John, prisoner, 317 

Swartwout, Gen. , 144; Capt.-Lt. 
Cornelius, prisoner, 166; Ensign Henry, 
prisoner, 166 

Swedish settlers in Gloucester County, N. 
J., previous to 1684, by John Clement, 
83; to report quantity of land owned 
by them, 84; character of the settlers, 
86; Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania, 
245 

Swett, Benjamin, 97 

Swift, Capt. Samuel, prisoner, 320 








Tammany Society, members expelled 
from, who opposed Duane, 471, 473 

Tanner, Lt. Thomas, prisoner, 168 

TaTeM, 333 

Taylor, Maj., 149, 150, 282; Arthur, 75; 
James, poet of Pennsylvania, 5; Nich- 
olas, 72 ; Philip, query regarding, 235; 
Richard, 74; Thomas, 88, 89, 91, 92; 
Ensign Timothy, prisoner, 316 

Teckle, Lt. Severn, prisoner, 172 

Thackery, Thomas, 233 

Third Haven Monthly Meeting, extracts 
from the records of, 88 

Thomas, Arthur, 75; Cadwalader ap, 
392; to be arrested, 403, 412 ; Governor 
George, 27; John ap, 392, 406, 412; 
Katharine Robert, 408; Rees, 412 

Thomson, Charles, birth and death of, 
115; skirmish near residence of, 423; 
Hannah (wife of ), birth and death of, 
115; Ensign John, prisoner, 316 

Three critical periods in our diplomatic 
relations with England during the late 
war, by Thomas H. Dudley, 34 

“Through Colonial Doorways,” by Anne 
H. Wharton, notice of, 127, 240 

Tilghman, William, 206; William, candi- 
date for governor, 481 

Tillard, Maj. Edward, prisoner, 161, 162 

Tilton, Lt. William, prisoner, 167 
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Timbrell, William, 70 

TiTTERRE, Rebecca, 55, 56 

Totten, Capt. ——, 145, 148 

Touch, Col. (Canadian), 157 

Tovir, Margery, 68; Nathaniel, 68 

Townsend, John, 450,451; Richard, 408, 
409 

Towson, Capt. N., 131, 133, 134,135, 139, 
143, 144, 148 

Trappe, Pa., Lutheran church at, 246 

Travers, Mathew, 66; John, 63 

“Treaty, a Poem,” by Hopkinson, 31 

“Trent,” the affair of, 36, 37 

Trotter, Susan, 458; William, 459 

TrusseE, Elizabeth, 61 

Tudor, Gen. ——, 161 

Turnbull, Capt.-Lt. Charles, prisoner, 169 

Turner, Robert, 84 

Tyler, Lt. ——, 143 


Uechtritz, Baron de, duel of, with Head, 
202 


Uwchlan, Pa., meeting, 457 


Valentine, Robert, 453 ; death and burial 
of, 457 

Valley Forge, note on grave at, 239; 
chosen by Washington for encampment, 
421; army marches to, 429; where the 
forge was located, 430; first called 
Mountjoy Forge, 430; building of, 
430; burned by the British, 430; 
head-quarters at, built by John Potts, 
430; conveyances of, 432 et seq. ; saw- 
mill at, built prior to 1757, 435 

Van De Venter, Maj., 284; escape and 
recapture of, 285-302 ; closely confined, 
306; attempts to escape the second 
time, 306; released, 306; mentioned, 
145, 157, 307, 308 

VANDYKE, 239 

Van Rensselaer, Gen. Stephen, 136, 137, 
138, 139, 144 

Vantassel, or Van Tassel, Lt. Cornelius, 
prisoner, 173, 318 

Van Vieck, Rev. Paulus, 245 

Vaughan, Ensign John, prisoner, 164; 
Robert, 392, 393, 394 

Vaux, ——, 447, 448; Fanny, 447; 
Richard, 448, 455; Susanna, 447 

Verault, Maj. ——, 304 

Verbroof, (surgeon), prisoner, 321 

Vickris, Richard, Jr., 75 

Victoria, Queen, 43; and the “Trent” 
affair, 39 

“Virginia Magazine of History and Bi- 
ography,” notice of, 384 





Wade, Maj., 74 

Wadsworth, Gen., 138 

Wager, Sir Charles, 191 

Waldo, Albigence, diary of, kept at Gulph 
Mill, quoted, 424, 425 





Walker, Daniel, builder of the Valley 
Forge, 430 et seg.; Isaac, 431; Lt. 
Robert, prisoner, 316 

WALLACE, 333 

Wallis, ——, 338; Alderman, 74; James, 
6 


1 

Waln, Jesse, 451; Nicholas, 456 

Walthoe, Mr. ——, 277 

Watton, 331; Lt. Benj., prisoner, 
173, 318 

War of 1812 (see Journal of Major 
Isaac Roach), 129; supported by the 
“Democrats,” opposed by the “ Fed- 
eralists,” 130 

Ward, Gen. Artemas, 338; Lt. Bernard, 
prisoner, 168 

Warder, Ann, extracts from the diary of, 
444; Hannah, 446, 448, 450, 459; 
Jeremiah, 447, 449, 450; John, account 
of the family of, 444; Molly, 455 

Warman, Lt. Thomas, prisoner, 164 

Warren, Gen. Joseph, death of, 337 

“Washing the Black-a-moor White,” a 
satirical .poem by Dove, mentioned, 
28 


Washington, D.C., news of the burning 
of, reaches American prisoners, 309 

Washington, Amphilis, 208 

Washington, George, ancestry and early 
life of, by Dr. E. D. Neill, note on, 120; 
ancestry—supplementary note on, by 
Edward D. Neill, 208; an account of a 
visit to, at Mount Vernon, 1785, from 
the diary of John Hunter, 76; de- 
scribed by John Hunter, 76; declines 
visiting Europe, 77; habits of, 77, 78, 
79; equestrian portrait of, 80; car- 
riage presented to, by Pennsylvania, 
80; horses of, used during the war, 80; 
portrait as colonel, 81; his parting 
with the army described by Mrs. Wash- 
ington, 81; certificate of, regarding 
Dr. Morris, 203 ; fears of his defeat for 
President in 1789, 204, 205; last letter 
written by, presented to the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, 279; letter 
of, to Col. Webb, 318; physician of, 
411; quarters of, at Gulph Mill, 426 ; 
order of, to Capt. Gibbs, 513; early 
sketches of, reprinted, etc., by William 
S. Baker, notice of, 517 

Washington, Maj. George Augustine, 
78; John, 208, 209; Lawrence, 209; 
Lund, 82; Martha, 78; her description 
of the army, 81 

Waterman, John, death of, 239 

Watkins, Thomas, 56 

Watmough, James H., 123 

Warson, Mary, 58 

Watson, Joseph, colonial poet, 30 

Wart, 236 

Watters, Oliver, 56 

Watts, ——, 135; Stephen, colonial poet, 
32 

Way, 124 
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Wayne, Gen. Anthony, opinion of, re- 
garding an attack on Philadelphia, 
419; applies for leave of absence, 427 ; 
Isaac, defeated by Snyder for gov- 
ernor, 481 

Wess, 124 

Webb, Ann, 445; Brice, 70, 71, 72; 
Joseph, commissary of prisoners, 
159; Col. Samuel Blachley, sketch of, 
159; letter of, to John Beatty, 161; 
letter to, from Washington, 318; ex- 
tract from the correspondence and 
journals of, 348 

Webbe, George, colonial poet, 32 

WEBSTER, 326, 328 

Wedgewood ware, 1784, extracts regard- 
ing, from diary of Samuel Shoemaker, 
231 


Weeks, Charles, 72 
Weiss, Rev. George Michael, 246, 252, 
253, 255 
Weissiger, Daniel, 255 
We ts, Robert, 118, 119 
Welsh, the early, a religious people, 
6 


Welsh Quakers and their emigration to 
Pennsylvania, by James J. Levick, 
385 


Welsh Tract, purchasers in, 117; first 
urchasers in, and names of the par- 

ishes from which they came, 372; 
names of purchasers in, to be published, 
406; troubles regarding, 410; warrant 
for the survey of, 410 

WEssELL, 332 

West, Adjt. Ebenezer, prisoner, 166 

Westcott, Lt. Joel, prisoner, 173, 320; 
Right Rev. Brooke Foss, Bishop of 
Durham, on George Fox, 401 

Wetherill, Jr., Samuel, 473 

Weyberg, Casper Dietrich, 259, 261 

Wharton, ——, store of, occupied by the 
British, 371; Isaac, 459, 460 

WHEELER, 126 

Whistler, Dr., 58 

Waits, Elizabeth, 61 

White, Col. ——, 341; Barclay, contri- 
— of, on Ridgway family record, 
51 


Whitehead, George, 68, 72 
Waitexitt, 178 
White Marsh, Pa., Dutch church at, 245, 


Whiting, Lt. Samuel, prisoner, 316 

Whitlock, Lt. James, prisoner, 169; 
Thomas, query regarding, 123 

Wideman, Ensign John, prisoner, 169; 
Lt. Mathias, prisoner, bs 

Wilcocks, John, colonial poet, 28 

Wilkes, Capt. Charles, and the “Trent” 
affair, 36, 37 

Wilkin, Lt. Robert, prisoner, 167 

Wilkinson, John, 68; John (of Cumber- 
land), 68; Gen. James, “ Roundhead 
Order” of, 501 
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Williams, Maj., oom 320; Duffield, 

64; Francis Howard, Pennsylvania 
ts of the provincial period, by, 1; 

sohn, prisoner, 166; Joseph, builder 
of the Valley Forge, 430 et seq. ; 
Margaret, 120 

Wills, Daniel, 84 

Witson, 379, 380, 382 

Wilson, Charles, prisoner, 173; James, 
letter of Dr. William Smith to, on 
Federal elections in 1789, 204 

Winchester, Lt. and Gen. James, pris- 
oners, 157, 172, 283, 291, 307 

Wincleoll, Simon, 62 

Winder, Gen. ——, 144, 157, 307 

Wister, Dr. Casper, 461 

“With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow,” note on, 231 

Wolcott, Lt. Erastus, prisoner, 171 

Wolfe, Gen. James, poetic tributes to, by 
Godfrey and Evans, mentioned, 18, 25 

Wood, 178 

Woodson, Lt. Robert, prisoner, 165; 
Major Tarlton, 161; prisoner, 173 

Wool, Capt. John E., 138 

Woolman, John, extract from a letter of, 
regarding Quakers drafted into the 
militia, 1757, 371 

Woolson, Hanse, 84 

Worrill, Jonathan, 120; Isaac, 473 

Worth, Benjamin, 93 ; Samuel, 93 

Wray, William, 183 

Wrenn, John, 58 

Wrieat, 382 

Wright, Aaron, diary of, 236; Major 
George, prisoner, 166, 318; John, 62; 
Susanna, colonial poet, 28; Thomas, 
87 


Wroth, Rev. ——, 387 

Wyeth, Joseph, 409 

Wyn, Lt. Thomas, prisoner, 171 

Wyne, Nicholas, 57 

Wynne, 235; note on, by Howard W. 
Lloyd, 230. 

Wynne, Dr. Thomas, 392, 406, 407, 411, 
412 


Yeager, Frederick, 232, 233 

Yeates, Judge Jasper, impeached, 469 

Yeo, Sir James, 152 

Yeomans, Ann, 67; Richard, 75 

Youne, 75 

Young, Clarence Randolph, evidence of, 
on the construction of Confederate 
war vessels, 51; George, 61; Lt. Wil- 
liam, prisoner, 171 


Zantzinger, Lt. ——, 143 

Ziegenhagen, Rev. ——, 255 

Zinzendorf, Count, proposes reunion of 
the German churches, 253 

Zooch, Col. (British), 291, 292 

Zubly, Dr. John Joachim, 258 

Zwingli, Ulrich, 244 


